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PREFACE 


Xhis bode is a study of educational problems comple- 
mentary to that provided^ in my earlier GjfourMwork of 
Educational Psychology^ tt) which it shouRl be regarded as 
a companion volume. While it would be gross exag^era- ‘ 
tion to say that th^psychological n^^vement in^ education 
has spent itself, it is yet true that th^ swift movement gf 
civilization towarck the c;ltastrophe of a seqpi^dL grcA 
war has brought about, both in educatiCinal,circles^nd 
anaong the general pifblic, a clearer realizatio|j of the 
cardinal fact that tbe science of education must be 
subordinate to* it? pKiloscif)hy, and that knowledge o? 
child nature and technique i^ teaching, however e^act, 
are merely tools to employ in the effort to attain a 
worth-while aim in education. No apt)logy,, therefore,^ 
should be needed for a consideration of the philosophy 
that must guide our practice if flie education and the re- 
education of the period of reconstruction are to play the 
part that is desired and expected of them. 

Keeping in mind chiefly the needs of students who 
,alc preparing for the teaching profession, I have aimed 
at providing a first discussion of the principles and 
practice of education from a broad philosophical stand-, 
point. In the interests of clear exposition I have largely 
ignored the subtleties of fhought that are rightly charac- 
teristic of a systematic st«dy of philosophy. I can hardly^ 
cherish th® hope that the result will commend itself 
to {iny academip philosopher wbo may perchance 
scan these^ pages and who may, with some justice, 
accuse ipe of owr-gimplifying philosophical doctrines, 
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of making /oo rlean-dut' jhc 'dislinc lions between ^hem, 
of selecting what suited my purpose and neglecting the 
rest. My excuse must be that my experience has con- ^ 
vinced me that students need simple exposition ' on 
bro/id lines before they can tackle ’with zest the more 
exatt and more difficult .books that are available. If 
my vdliime .can do anything ^o convince ’the intending 
teacher that he needs a clearly 'formulated philosophy 
of life and of education, if it slimulatcs him to begin and 
continue his search for k, then it will have fulfilled its 
fVirpose, and I shall feel justififd in craving the indul- 
gence oj'a*ny reader who is well versed in pliilosophy. 

Since my ^purpose is above all expository, I have not 
hesitate/1 to draw fredly on the wArks of others. Chief 
among these arc my own teachers: the; late Sir John 
Adams, Sir T. Percy I^unn, #and Dr Robert R'. Rusk. 
Wh^-re I have been consciaus of my indebl(‘dn,ess I have 
, made acknowledgment in the text: but I realize that, 
,since I have absorbed p much of their teaching through 
both the spoken and the writtqii word, I must frequently 
have^ borrowed their ideas unconsciously. It is to them 
• most of all that I desire to record my deep indebtedness 
and my warm gratitude. 

My grateful thanks are due also to my sister. Miss, 
Helen S. Ross, and my colleague, Dr T. B. Shepherd, .• 
not only for their careful reading of my manuscript, 
•but also for many acute observations and criticisms; 
and to the Rev. Dr A. W. Harrison and Mrs G. Elsie 
Harrison for reading and rommeniing on the last 
chapter. 

Finally, I have to tliiink the following publishers for 
permission to quote* at some length from books pub- 
lished by them: Messrs Edward Arnold, and Co. 
(Nunn’s Education: its Data and Firsts Principle), The 
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Cambridge University Press {Hart’s ' of In- 

sanity) ^ Chatto and Windus fAIdous Huxley’s Ends and' 
Means)^ Gonst.^j3lc and Cd.,^Ltd. (Glutton-Brock’s. 
The UltiftiUte Belief) M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. (Dewey’s 
The School atfd JSocieiy^, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
ind Go.^Ltd. {](^ans's Eos or th^]Wider Aspects of Cosmo ^ony) , 
Longmans, Green and Co!, Ltd. (Jajnes’^s Pmgmatism, 
Sandiford’s Educational^ Psychology ^ • and Raymont’s 
Modern Education^ its Aims and Methods), MacmilUiH ancf 
C"b., lAd. (Dewey’s Democracy and Education and Welton’s 
What do we mean by Education?), "J^he Glarendon Press, 
Dxl'ord, and the ^owett Trustees (jowett’s Dia(pgues^of 
Plato), H.M. Stationery Office {The Spens fteptrt),^\?iin- 
/ersity of I.ondon Pfess, I.td. (Rusk’s Tfie P/dlosophical 
Bases of Education), The National Institute for tlie Blind, 
riic College * 0 ^ Teachers of the Blind, and !Mes?is 
Edward Arnold and Go. {f he* Education of the Bli^d), 

I dedicate my work in general to the men of West- 
minster Gollege. It is my fervent* hope that they 
may find here some small mc*asurc of guidance an*! 
inspiral ion. 

J. S. R. 

Wesiminsi’er Goi.lege 
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CHAPTER I 


PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION 

Chesterton, in one of his essays, has observed jthat, 
while it is important for a landlady to know the income 
of a prospective lodger it is even more impojptant for 
her to know his ^hiloscphy of lifer If the reader c»ji 
believe that this may be true of the pfrpsaic bufcihess of 
letting rooms, he will |je the less alarmed atrfhe asseftion 
that (all educational Jquestions are ultimately (fucstions 
of phuosopliy%h^ will not think that such an assertion 
is an attempt TO trsnslatc what is practical and immedi- 
ate into Ihc realms of the cfbstrusc and remote, or an 
ihvitation to an absent-minded dreamer who .may 
adorn a university iJiair to cast.his shadow across tho 
path of the practical twachc^ in the schools. But if 
he remains sceptical, perhaps a little inquiry into the 
meanings of the words ‘ philosophy ’ and ‘ education ’ will 
convince him that the two notions, like the sides of a 
•goin, present different views of the same thing, aricl that 
the one is implied by the other. 

What, then, is pliilosophy? f In university circles one 
talks of natural ^liilosophy, mental philosophy, and 
moral philosophy ,*mca;^ng by these terms the study of 
nature, mind, and morals respectively .\^ut in the 
university calendar we*have the subject Philosophy, ^ 
without any limiting adjective. We find the meaning 
of the ^ term cli?arly indicated if* we turn to Plato’s 
Republic. He who has a taste for every sort of know- 
ledge and wljo is ourioujjtp learn and is never satisfied 
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may be Juftly termed a pliilbsopher.” ^ He is one who 
loves to know; with an, insatiable thirst for knowledge 
he eagerly appli^ himself to learn what the various 
sciences can teach him, delviirg into one plot after 
anpther of hurran knowledge. But he does this with 
a definite object in view. No mere picker-up of 
crumbs of wisdem, he seeks t^ construct an edifice with 
the bricks supplied him by the various sciences, relating 
and ' synthesizing their separate conclusions into a 
compre^hensive whole. He is *‘a lover,, not of a part of 
\yisdom only, but of the wh^le ” ^ Nothing is beyond 
Kis scope; he takes all knowledge to be his province, 
setting no ‘hounds to his vision. His desire is “to sec 
life stea;lily and see it whole.’’ To' Glaucon who ask.rd: 
,“Who are the true philosophers?”/ Socrates replied: 
“Those who are lover? of the vision ^)f truth.” ^ The 
^knOvvleclge they love is of* the sort “which sbows them 
the eternal nature not varying from generation and 
, corruption.” * ’ , ' 

Thus it is reality itself, and nothing less, that is the 
subject of philosophical inquiry. While this is so, a 
major question of philosophy always has been, and 
always wJH be, the ancient query of the psalmist: 
“Whut is man?” The consideration of the heavens, 
the moon, and the stars is always subsidiary to the all- 
absorbing questions of the nature of life, the nature of 
•man, his origin and destiny, the goal of his strivings. 
The philosopher pursues knowledge in order to find 
answers to such questions; different philosophies are 
merely so many different answers to them. Indeed it 
may be said that all wh6 attempt sincerely arid courage- 
ously to provide ani>wers having somo degree of con- 
sistency and rationality have a claim to philosophical 
^ Rstublic. V. A 7 ii. VI . 48s. 
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ranlg, whether they are iiiatcyriaKsts, biologists, theolo- 
gists, or agnostics. The eafly thinkers who deified 
natural phenomena; the ninct«cntlj-century scientists 
who sou^t their explanation in terms of atoms, motion, 
and energy; religidus people of any age who have ^ecn 
the direct intervention of pod in human affairs; all 
have been philosophers Jn so far as jiiey*havc sought 
to provide a rcasoned-out point of view on these funda-, 
meptal matters. J^erhaps it would not be going too far 
to say that it i^just the asking ofisuch questioj^s, along 
with the attempt to answer them,*that constitutes tjje 
philosophical attitude towards life, whether thei theories 
propounded are probable or improbabl(i« exaltetl or 
lo^, consistent or iijconsistent. 

Now it m:’tter| intensely what a man believes aboi^t 
life. IVofessor John Dew'cy, jjJeading for a practical 
philosopljy, has said: ‘‘Whonever philosophy has tJeen 
token seriously, it has always been assumed tl:^t it 
signified achieving i wisdom^ th jt wofild influence tho 
conduct of life.” ^ Mor<5 recently ^Idous Huxley has 
asserted : 

Men live in accordance with their philosophy of life, 
i:ncir conception of the world. This is true even .of the 
most thoughtless. It is impossible to live without i 
metaphysic. The, choice that is given us is not betwe^ ;* 
some kind of metaijhysic and no metaphysic ; it is always^ 
between a good metaphysic and a bad metaphysic, a r "eta- 
physic that correspond^ reasonably closely with observed 
and inferred reality and one that doesn’t.^ 

We are ^ccustomea in orainary speech to say that 
a naan tkkes tWings ‘philosophically’ if in adverse 

^ ptmocrcuy and Elation, p 378. 

' JEnd^ and Mions] p. 252. 
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circumstanfcs he remains calm and imperturb?blc, 
meaning that his general, viewpoint is such that he can 
see the disturbancf^s ofi ordinary life in proper perspec- 
tive, that he has a philosophy of .life that is of some use 
to him. When a* person has a certain belief about life, 
he will, if his belief is vitalr and not merely an ficademic 
thesis,* become '4 living exeipplar) of it.' A genuine 
philpsophy matters to its possessor to the extent of 
making him at least try to live in accordance with it. 

Diffen'^nt philosophies,'* then, will result in different 
\y\ys of life. /An ©mar Khayz^am who believes that 
“the fioKver that once has blown forever dies” finds it 
quitb and right to “ take the Cash in hand and 

waive tKe Rest,” to “fill the Cup ^ and enjoy hims^Jf. 
We hardly expect him, with such , a philosophy of 
pessimism, to live a life of hard endeavour like St 
Paul who, looking for a crown of righteousrvcss which 
' the Lord the righteous judge will give him, figlits a 
good fight,’ beating his body black and blue in order to 
qualify for it. We do not expect him to identify him- 
self with monasticism like St Augustine, who could say: 

’ “Thou awakest us to delight in Thy praise, for Thou 
madest us* for Thyself and our heart is unquiet till it 
rest ift Thee.” Aldous Huxley, in the intensely inter-, 
esting book already quoted,^ describes his own transi- 
tion from the standpoint of old Omar Khayyam, with 
‘its corollary of a life of pleasure-seeking, to a higher, 
more idealistic philosophical plane from which he can 
jDroclaim that the ideal goal of human effort is the 
increase of human charity, ahd accept all the con- 
sequences of such a position. Again, a man supremely 
concerned with the ’ importance of hds own personal 
holiness mav be impelled to withdraw from a world 

* Finds and Means. • 
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of evil men, whereas exactly tJie opposite will be true of 
one who holds a philosophy oi social service. In short, 
a pjiilosoplljy resdlts in a certain* way of life. And the 
converse of t|jis prop»§sition is true also. Do we not 
infer a man’s philosophy from his way of living? ^Do 
we not say that actions ^p«^k louder than wprds, or 
quote: “By their fruity yt shall know/henf”? So true 
is it that manner of life follows from belief that we make 
a naan’s conduct* the test of the sinceritv of his pro- 
fession. 

But a person wiyi a viital belief about the things thaj 
matter does not as a rule rest content*\yith shajbihg his 
own life. Burning wit^ missionary zeal, Wcjflting others 
to»think as he does^ he seeks to proselytize, fo make 
converts. Ex« iniplcs of this tendency are not far to seek» 
7'he Scottish Cover. anters had ta bear their testimorw in 
season and out of season, allthough they might often 
Have avoided trouble by keeping a quiet tongue in their 
heads. In Hyde Park on a Sunday we may hear all the* 
creeds under the sun prefiched by sincere and earnest 
advocates. Communists and Fascists alike must en- 
deavour to spread their political faiths abroad; and a 
vital part of the life and work of a Christian church is 
^ts missionary effort. Not only then do we judge of the 
Vitality of a belief by the manner of life of those who 
profess it; we also take into consideration the zeal they 
show in bringing otfiers*to their point of view. It has’ 
been well said that th^ church which ceases to be a 
missionary church is dead. Equally true is it that the 
church that has no interest in education is dead, for 
of course tfie most fruitful field for an effective mission- 
ary -effort is amoAg the young. The Jesuits have always 
known thij, and^the Roman Catholic church to-day is 
as eagei* as cyer to*keep^its footing in the schools. A 
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belief thenf if it is vital, is^jound to result in an eduoativc 
effort, '^ir John ^dams. used to tell his students that 
edi^ation is the dynatnic side of philosophy. It is the' 
acti ve as pect of philosophical belief, the practical means 
of realizing ideds of life. We began* by saying that 
pliitosophy and educatiplir a^e like the two Sides of a 
coiij; here ^e r^ach the contusion that the former is 
► the , contemplative side, while the latter is the active 
side. Broadly speaking, then, we ms^y think of educa- 
tion as the influence of a person who holds a vital belief 
^i^ought to bear orf another po'-son, with the object of 
makirfgthpm also^hold that belief. It will be helpful at 
this* point to examine the notiop of education a little 
further/* in doing this we may (irofitably follow rtie 
/nasterly analysis put forward by Adams>^ 

Those of us in the teaching profession who are middle- 
aged or elderly remember having been toW in our 
'student days that education was the art of Tiding put,* 
eand that this was proved hy the derivation of the word. 
jB meaps ‘out of,’ and (^uco means ‘I lead.’ From this 
initial proposition we were asked to believe that the 
whole of education — intellectual, moral, and physical — 
consisted in leading out the innate knowledge, virtues, 
and powers of the child, making the potential actual 
No doubt there is a modicum of truth in this view, for- 
nothing is made from nothing. Bui it is clear that as 
‘applied to much of intellectual education it is nonsense. 
The most skilful teacher in the, world cannot educe the 
date of the battle of Hastings or the conjugation 6f 
amo from a pupil who does rfot already know them; 
he has simply to put these things, and many ’6tliers, into 
the pupil’s mind. Xnd it may sericPusly be doubted 
whether moral sentiments appear merely as the 
^ EooliUum of Educa^orudfThmyt Chapter I. 
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result of a leading-out process » in moral education it is 
probably safer to assume that •qualities such as justice 
^nd truthfijness ileed to be handed ®n from the elder 
tb the younger generation. In any case, as Adams has 
pointed out, the derivation of the word*proves nothiftg. 
Appeals- fo the Lati n d^tiofiary leave the question 
exactly where it wa«. ^ "fihere, certairJy, wc find the 
w ord educ ere meting ‘to lead put,’ but we also, find 
the -word edneare gleaning ‘to educate,* ‘to bring up,’ 

‘ to raise,’ as they say in America, •or ilever^ as Ifiey say 
in France. And i^ is ftom the laftcr that our worS« 
‘education’ is directly derived. While Then wS ^vc our 
unstinted admiration Jto the teacher whcf*by skilful 
qu«6tioning and cro.&-questioning can make I pupil 
’ think for h'!iis» ll] relate one fact to another, and form his' 
own conclusions, wc must remenaber that this is byjao 
means the whole of the complex process we call educa- 
tion. Our approach to it as the dynamic side of plfilo- 
sophy gives us a mgre helpful, ger^eral notion *than any 
real or fancied derivation* of the woprd, or any idqpti- 
fication of the whole idea wath an undoubtedly impor- 
tant part of the teacher’s art. 

Wc have seen that the person who is being educated 
influence brought to bear bn him. Education thus 
Consists in a modification of natural development which^ 
as a result of education, is other than it would have been 
without it. So, if our approach is the correct ore, 
education in the last resort cannot take place without 
influence. There must be some qualification of the 
modem doctrine that the best ^education consists in 
withh6lding*all influence from the jhild, allowing him 
to develop entirely as his nature prompts. Even an 
A. S. Neill, pleading with all^his wit and eloquence for 
the freedom of\the young ^om adult interference, does 
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not withdraw himself fr®m his school, and presumably 
his presence has , some • effect on the development of 
those under his eharge. Education then, reiterate,' 
implies a modification of naturatl develojpment. 

^hat are thd agents that produce tiiis modification? 
To find an answer to thfe-qyestion Adams quotes from 
the famous inavgural address jit« St Andrews of John 
Stwa^rt Mill; 

No^ only docs it ^[education] include whatever we do 
for ourselves, anc^ whatever is done fof us by others, for 
the, express purpose of bringing u^. somewhat nearer to 
the i^erfection of our nature ; it does more : in its largest 
acccptatidn, it conjprchends ^en the indirect effects 
produced on character and on ^e human facultiesy by 
things of which the direct purposes ^re quite different;' 
by laws, by forms of ♦government, by the industrial arts, 
by modes of social life ; nay even by physiq.*^! facts not 
dependent on human will ; by climate, soil, and local 
positioru Whatever ^helps to shape the human being; to 
make the indi/idual what hqis, or hinder him from being 
what he is not — is part*^of his education.^ 

The influence of such factors as Mill enumerates is 
undeniable, and the modification of natural develop- 
ment that they produce is profound, but ought we, to 
include them in our notion of education? Clearly w€ 
can hardly do so and still maintain that education is 
the dynamic side of philosophy. *Mill himself narrows 
down the notion of educatian to the culture which 
each generation purposely gives to those who are to be 
Its successors, in order to qualify them for at least keeping 
up, and if possible for raising, the level of improvement 
which has been maintained.” ^ Here hU notion of 

* James and John Stuart»Mill on Educathn^ pp. 132^ 133. 

* James and John Stuart Mi\[ on Edbcatiorit 133. 
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education as a purposive proj^ss' is in line^with the 
position we have taken up. We jnay think of education, 
mot as any influence, but as purposive influence, and, 
since* purpose implies a.person, we see that there must 
be a personal etiucafbr. 

There ntust, then, be t\yo persons m eaucation, one 
of whom, the eflucato^, is ^liberately seeking to modify 
the development of the o*ther. Like a magnet, education 
must-have two poles; it is a bi-polar process. At* the 
one pole we hav^ the educator. •What shall we ^11 the 
person at the other endj The word ‘pupil' of cours^ 
suggests itself, but it*is a ‘teacher ’ who^cts on ajpupil. 
Since it is generally agreed that ‘educator ’^cs a wider 
terry than ‘teacher,’ there is need for a term wkUr than 
pupil.’ Adam^j^ha^ suggested the word ‘educand’ to fill 
the blank, meaning ‘the person to be educated,’ and it 
might be \^{pll in the interests of clear thinking to follfTw 
his lead. 

Now the educator is the perjon id whose mind 
the purpose of the process resides. He jt is who conceives 
the deliberate intention of bringing influence to iJl^ar 
on the educand and sets about doing it. It is worth 
noting here that when the educand himself adoj)ts the 
purpose of modifying his own nature he bccom«'s in a 
very real sense his own educator. Sclf-cducation ought 
to mean that a persoh is making use of teachers, schools, 
and books as a means to, an end realized more or less 
clearly by himself. •Self-education in this sense marks 
a very satisfactory stage in an educative process; when 
the drive comes from the eduCc^nd himself the earlier 
personal educator may feel with justification that he 
has succeefled, and rest assured that the process ol 
education will continue independently of his efforts. 

If, as we haye feicj, education is a wider term than 
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:eaching^ in what respect is it wider? Teacking is 
jsually applied to the imparting of knowledge and 
skills, and since^‘ these constitute an important modi • 
fication of natural development; it is clear that teaching 
m,ust be a means of education. Eut .teaching does not 
include the personal influence of the educator; it is 
this that ic the other main aspcf.t of education, and it 
is of enormous importance. So the means of education 
arc' twofold: firstly, teaching, or the imparting of 
knowl/'dge and skills; and secondly, the personal 
influence of the educator. As^education proceeds to the 
stage where it ran properly be cahed self-education, as 
character ^consolidates and will and purpose develop, 
the latter becomes less important than the former. . 


Adams sums up his analysis of education in the 
Tfcfeftving propositions:^ 

t is a bi-polar process in which one personality 
m ancther in order to modify the development of 
er, 

he process is not only a conscious but a deliberate 
he educator has the clearly realized intention 
ifying the development of the cducand. 

The means by which the development of the 
■^^iucand is to be modified arc twofold: (a) the direct 
application of the -educator’s personality to the personality 
ofihS^ucand, andp(^|^ the use of kiiowledgc in its various 







, In what direction is th>: Acidification of the tiaturc 
of the educand to takcpl^S^ What are the standards 
and values that sho^d guide the educates in exerting 
his influence? \^§0«dpeation is of the most worth? 
It is uiifoi^lftiAtclyjFMe'to say that there is no universally 


^ Evolution of Educational Thsoty^ p.^g. 



— 
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agreed answer to these fundamental questions: To-day, 
as in the days of Aristotle, 

There is no agrcemfnt as to what the young should 
earn, either with a* view to the production of goodn®ss 
)r the h«t life, nor is it settled .whether we ought to keep 
he intellect or the charaeftr chiefly in view. . If we start 
rom the education we see round us* the inqiiiiy is 
perplexing, and there is no certainty as to whetfier 
:dtrcation should l3e a training jn what is usefiil for life, 
)r in what tends to promote goodnes^ or in morc^ out-of- 
he-way subjects. ^ach*of these views finds some^sup^ 
porters ; but there is not even any agreA^cnt as th what 
ends to promote goodness. To begin with, atf people do 
ictf appreciate the sajie kind of goodness, so it is l)nly to 
PC expected |hey should differ about the required 
raining.' 

The reason for the lack of agreement is clear. “ Educa- 
tional aims arc correL^tivc to ideals ofdifc/*? and so 
long as these ideals diverge so long will educational 
aims fail to agree. Herbert Spencer, the ninetecnlh- 
century agnostic, asserted that the aim of education is 
complete living; but Loyola, the founder of the Society 
of Jesus, directed all his efforts “to the greater glory of 
Gbd,” and the writer of Paradise Lost saw that the end of 
learning is “ to repaii the mines of our first Parents by 
regaining to know God.aright5 and out of that knowledge 
to love him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we may 
the.necrest by possessing otir souls of true vertue, which 
being united to the heavenly grace of faith makes up 
the highest i^rfection.” * Loyola and Milton kept a 
constant eye on Heaven, whereas Spencer sought to 

^ Aristotle: Politics, VIII, 2. 

* Nunn: Educafion: its Data anti First Principles, p. 2. 

' Milton: "Xroctate Sn Educaium. 
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make the best of earth, and it is idle to try to reconcile 
their views on educatioii. 

It is the purpose of this book to expand the dicturti 
that education is the dynamic side of philosophy, to 
outline some philosophical doctrine^ and to examine 
the educational aims and methods that' are their 
corollaries. It* is only by ^dom^g this that one may 
reasonably hope to escape from confusion and eventu- 
ally to stand on the solid rock of stable educational 
faith. 

If further argument is needed tp establish the funda- 
njental dependence of education on philosophy, it may 
be fojmd‘"in the fact that^ on the whole, the great 
philosophers have been the great educationists. > The 
merest glance at a book on the kistary of education 
shows that educational movements are the workings- 
out of various philosophical positions; and the out- 
standing names found in such a book are largely 
identical with those found in a history of philosophy. 
We have already '^seen the reason for tliis; a philosopher, 
if he is really in earnest, naturally becomes an education- 
ist. Let us consider a few actual examples. 

Soerdtes left us no written word, and we have to sec 
him through the eyes of his admirers and disciples, 
such as Plato, or of his detractors, such as Aristophanes. 
Since we can never be sure how far these others arc 
reporting his words and how far they are employing 
him as a dramatic figure, dt is difficult to be quite 
certain of what he actually thought and taught. 'But 
we gather that he qyestioned the validity of traditional 
standards, and tljat because of this he was accused of 
being a Sophist — one of those philosophers of exped- 
iency who taught their pupils how tq get on in the public 
life of a city state, and trained •them^n the oratorical 
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and afgumentative arts that ccfuld make tne worse 
appear the better reason.” Soefates, however, reacted 
sfrongly frop^any notion that the good is the expedient; 
he* saw the need, for sfciding standard against which 
moral judgments fnight be measured, and he believed 
that ideas ol* universal validity existed in the very nature 
of things. These univCr^l •ideas could be found by a 
Fearless pursuit of truth; they were latent in the mind 
of evCVy man, but they needed to be brought into clear 
consciousness. Actuated by such a hclicf, he scrfns to 
have made it his main ta^ in life to bring such i^eas ' 
to light in the minds of those with whom* he assoefated. 
Believing in his philosophy, he became an actfv^e educa- 
tionist; we hail him as* one of the greatest teachers of 
^1 time, and wc •jtiS apply in our schools, wittingly or 
unwittingfy, his method of teaching by questioning and 
cross-q ucs tiejf ling. 

Mis disciple Plato was perhaps Jhe greatest philosopher 
who ever lived. The importance oPhis contribution to 
philosophy cannot be measflred,*and ^is influence gn 
western thought has been profound. We shall examine 
his main doctrine later; meantime we note the fact that 
his Republic is claimed by educationists as one of 
greatest of tlieir classics. Yet if one reads the opening 
pages of the Republic jone finds an account of Socrates 
and his friends pursuing an inquiry into the nature of 
justice, surely a most abstract philosophical topic. 
Socrates, having shown the inadequacy of glib defini- 
tions to make the idea of jpistice clear, sets out to con- 
struct in imagination a state which jshall be ideally just, 
one in whicti justice will be found Jwrit large.* But 
to make a just state bne must first produce just citizens, 
gind so inevittibly flato’s inquiry into the nature of 
justice beedmes ti treatise 0 ^ education. Most of the 
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Republic does as a mUttcr of fact deal directly wit! 
education. 

The exampl6 of the Republic brings cut a furthci 
important point. If educatioil is philosophy in action 
so also are politics. Political systems are ^ in the las 
resort the outcome of "pkilosophical .positions. Th< 
philosophy th/it lies behind thft traditional liberalisn 
of this country is very different from that which informj 
the Fascist, Nazi, or, Bolshevist rt^gimes. A nation’: 
politics are its philosophy in conerVite form. And < 
political system in order to main^tain itself must evolv< 
a^ suitable educational policy and practice; the rigic 
education of the Nazi youtli, fpr example, is in sharp 
contrast to the wide degree of freedom allowed in Britain 
It is worthy of note that in our countly every extensior 
of the franchise has brought with it an enlargement o: 
educational opportunity, for, if democracy is to work 
citizens must he educated. Every philosophy, then, ha; 
both a political aiid an educational system following 
closely in its wake. 

We find a further example of the intimate inter- 
connexion of philosophy, politics, and education in th< 
wp tings of Aristode. Aristode was regarded as tfu 
philosopher by medieval thinkers, flis work was* lh( 
basis of all studies in the Middle Ages and his audiorit) 
was supreme up to the time of the Renaissance. Hi; 
positive attitude of inquiry mak;es him the father o: 
modern science. What was his philosophy of life; 
Virtue lay in the attainment of happiness or goodness 
it was not a passive rState of contemplatiqn but an atti 
tude of the will, 3 ^nd it included well-doing in additior 
to well-being. We have his studies of wellrbeing anc 
well-doing in his Ethicf and his Politics respectively 
But if one reads the Politics wh*ch urifortunatel) 
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arc lost, one finds that it largely consists of 'fiCws on 
education ; these, we may say in passing, are much more 
rrfreshing and profitable to read than, many modem 
bo#ks*bn the subject. 

We find the clearest example of the dependence c4 
education cfti philosophy ii^ the life and teaching of 
Jesus. There is Ao evidence /o suggest th^t thd Founder 
of Christianity concerned Himself with politics; biU 
with the education pf His disciples He was supremely 
concerned. He livg:d His earthly life in accordarlc^with 
the fundamental idea of the fatherhdbd of God; and 
in the Sermon on th<f Mount we have n^sumrfialy of 
His teaching that God is^ndeed the Father of*all meif, 
and tjiat therefore we all brothers one of anAher. 
Not only was II ‘^Himself a living exemplar of such a 
rclationshij' between God and jnan, and between 
man and njan; by precept and parable He also 
taught it. 

The reader will doubdess think i)f other examples, 
the working out of which will cynstiUite a profitable 
exercise. He might consider John Locke, the seven- 
teenth-century English philosopher, whose influence 
on our modes of thinking, as Adams says, 

f§r* exceeds his fame. Most of his followers do not know 
their master. His point of view coincides so completely 
with that of the ordinary intelligent man in the street, 
that his following in, all English-speaking countries is 
greater than any other philosophical -Ariter can com- 
mand. It has been said thaj every child is bom into this 
world either a little Platonist or a litjlc Aristotelian. This 
may be true of the rest of the world, jDut wherever the 
verb cagitare Is translated by the words to thinky there every 
child is born a little Lockian.^ 

^^Herbartian Psyc/^logy, p. 33 
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Informed by a passion for truth, Locke believed that 
a mind was capable finding truth only when trained 
specifically to think: he thus conceived of education 
as discipline of the intellect. His views arc to be* found 
i^n the Essay on the Human Understanding and the Thoughts 
Concerning Education. 

The reader ^ight also consider Jean Jslcques Rousseau, 
who in his Social Contract taught that government was 
the result of a contract among the j)eople, the power to 
rule* being delegated to some, thc^ others supporting 
the rulers in return for scir/ices rendered. Society is 
therefore soipcthing superimposed upon the individual; 
it is a useful institution only so long as it functions 
projjerly, and it may easily gel out of gear. Beh’eving 
that in his own day society had b^^comc an end in itself 
rather than a meai^s to the welfare of the individual, 
Rousseau worked out, in Emile^ or Educatipn^ the condi- 
tions for an ideal education, the fortunate youth Emile 
being educated ‘ according to nature, ’ away from society. 

There is no r,eed to multiply examples further. The 
inevitable tendency for the philosopher to turn educa- 
tionist is as manifest to-day as at any former time. We 
may think of George Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, 
Bertrand Russell, A. N. Whitehead, Aldous Hu^^lcy, 
and many other hard thinkers of the present day vdio 
first preach a way of life, then give us their thoughts 
concerning education. Later we shall consider the 
interesting position of the. Ameri can philo sopher and 
edu cation ist. Profes sor Jo hn Dewey. Np^ doubt he 
wo ^d take exceptio n to our c ontentio n that education 
follo ws from p hilosophy; his view iS rather that 
philosophy, if j^s practi cable end workable, is the 
theory of education, and presumably of politics, and 
that the truth is what works in.practicc. 
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Can wc discern any clear coiwiexion between ’present 
or recent modes of thought and the education wc sec 
ground us? For,* if our fundamental contention is 
correct, wc* ought to sec«in our present-day educational 
theory and practice the reflex of certain dominant 
modes of. thought. Furth^, iP it is true in the. main 
that the philosophical /DutlQok precedes the educational 
effort, wc ought to expect the latter to lag behind the 
former. 

Now it is a trpism to say thM a mode of thought 
in one realm of mental activity h?is a tendency toi 
spread outward beyoild its own proper boyndarfcsJ ’The 
nineteenth century was^an age of machinesf^and it •is 
not surprising to find jDersistent attempts to appSy the 
concept of m<*ch yiii^m all round. Scientists made heroic 
attempts describe the universe, as a great machine; 
it is said of l^ord Kelvin, for example, that he could not 
accept the undulatory theory of light because he was 
unable to make a model to illu^lraltC it. But mechani- 
calism invaded many spheres ^ othe^* .than physics, 
notably economics and psychology, and as a result there 
has been in these studies a strong tendency to ignore, 
or to explain away, essentially human factors. It would 
sc(;m that psychology is peculiarly liable to the invasion 
ofi explanatory concepts from other fields; perhaps this 
is because we are reluctant to base it on a notion so 
difficult as mind. The psychological doctrine known as 
associationism is a sort of mental chemistry, and modern 
behaviourism is the latest attempt to apply mechanical 
concepts to the explanatiorf of human behaviour and its 
motives; It is*possible, however, that the behaviourists, 
in their praiSeworthiy attempt to bring psychology into 
the ranks 6f the exact sciences, have been building on 
\and so far. as ttie hotion of rnechanism is concerned, 
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for many scientists to-day*^arc inclined to abandon il 
as an ultimate explanatory principle even of the physical 
universe. Sir James Jeans, for example, considers tha< 
it has “already shot its bolt and has failed dismally on 
bpth the scientific and philosophical > side.” ^ 
Ninftcenth-centur>' bioloj<^ gave us the' notion of 
evolution *to dpply generally, the notion that higher 
forms of life have evolved from lower by a process of 
gradual and orderly change, with^-no discontinuities. 
The p'^inciple of evolution has beep more fruitfully 
lipplied all round, perhaps, ^^han any other principle 
first* forlcnulatfd in a special science; now we see 
ai'chitectilre, laws, history, reljgion itself, as processes 
and jirroducts of evolution. Ojie explanation of the 
fact of biological evolution, neo-Dar?vinism, with iti 
stress on environmental factors outside tiie living 
creature, is again an attempt to apply the notion of 
mechanism to the world of living things. Struggle for 
existence and consequent survival of the fittest have 
even been exalteid to ,a general philosophy of life and 
held to justify all sorts of throat-cutting competition 
and rivalry. Indeed, such an unjustifiable spread of 
a category of thought beyond its proper sphere must 
bear its share of blame for the great disaster of 1914 and 
the further disasters that arc around us now. There is, 
however, an alternative line of explanation of the fact 
of evolution, one which emphasizes the living organism 
itself, its will-to-live, its ilan vitaly 'its drive to make the 
most of its circumstances, resulting in a gradual process 
of adaptation and change; and the spread of this gives 
rise to a more optimistic philosophy. Shaw*, for example, 
seizes on it and in Back to Methusdah emphasi?es the 
DOwer of the world of living things eventually to achieve 

^ Thi Mysterious^ Univer^^ p. 146. 
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progres.s in spite of many set-backs. In education it 
helps us to see the child as a developing being with the 
pf)wer to make good, as the means through which the 
race itself advances. 

Returning to our inquiry into the connexion betwceri: 
present-day ‘modes of thougjit and education, we^may 
tentatively point’ to two /^rends that seem to.'bc dominant. 
The first of these is a certain distrust of mere logJc*f 
the second is a synth^^tic tendency apparent in twentieth- 
century thought. J.et us consider" them in turn.' 

Intellectualism was a rrarked cha?actcristic of the 
nineteenth century. Ihere was a tremeu<^ous faith in 
man’s reason; man’s intellect had achieved 'SO much 
by the inductive meth'pd of modern science tliat it 
seemed reason to assume that, given time, all his 
problems would yield to an intelleqtual onslaught, that 
progress wo^ld continue and the millennium would 
come. The ordinary man, not questioning the value cf 
knowledge, particularly scientific knowledge, eagerly 
purchased the self-educators and similar periodicals 
which enterprising publishers produced for his improve- 
ment. We find the prevailing attitude crystallized in 
the well-known lines of Symonds : 

. ^ These things shall be! A loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of science in their eves. 

It was natural for sucii a generation to decree that there 
should be universal education, and in 1870 it was enacted 
that parents must cause their ’children to receive clement- 
,ary instruction* in reading, writing, ^and arithmetic. It 
was equally natural to have no doubt that the work of 
the schools was an intellectual activity for both teacher 
ahd pupil. Knowledge v^as the supreme good, or at least 
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the gateway towards it. Young teachers were trained 
above all in the art of ‘imparting knowledge; to be able 
to explain the*diffi'cult topic of tides, for example, to 
children eleven years old waj the high-water mark of 
)':ompetence. ’No doubt much good work was done, but 
in extreme form this stress^pn knowledge niade schools, 
as Adams said, into knowledge-chops and teachers into 
information-mongers. Too often the teacher considered 
it his duty to instil by hook or by crook the largest 
amoCnt of information possible. Object lessons featured 
prominently in "the curriculum; it was important for 
chilckeh to icarn how candles burned and what 
adjcctivec might suitably an^ correctly be applied to 
pokcTs. There were sets of Sc ience Readers, one for 
each standard, the reading of which round the class 
was expected to result in sound scientific knowledge on 
the part of the pupils. The writer well remembers 
ohanting in chorus with other eight-year-olds that air 
consisted of oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid gas; 
he remembers a^so confusing the last-named constituent 
with a certain brand of soap used in the home. Too 
often children were given a mere mass of potted infor- 
mation as their education. 

Nowadays, however, if we read or sing the word5 of 
Symonds, we are apt to exclaim, “What a mocken/!” 
We see only too clearly that the light of science leaves 
unaffected the passions and wills of erring men. We 
have lost confidence in man and‘'his intellect; we doubt 
the power of reason to provide an infallible guide co all 
truth or even to establish sound principles in matters 
of everyday conduct. Some of the sciehtists themselves 
seem to have lost their confidence: instead of being 
ready or nearly ready with explanations they arc 
inclined to proclaim the jnystery that they find at the 
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heart of the universe. Logu: unaided has nyt, so far 
succeecled in carrying us to the heart of reality; rather 
does it seem to carry us round in circles or to bring us 
up against tfie inexplicable. 

It would be too m^ach* to say that there is a genersd 
recrudesceiy:e of faith, but at least a desire for faith iA 
one form dr another, a yearning for sometlyngto bdieve, 
is discernible. Sincere* and* earnest preachers can still 
fill their churches, while broadcast talks on religious anS 
philosophical topic? seem to be popular. Many ^idopt 
crude faiths that Rave no sound basis; creeds tliat arc 
little better than thc«5upcfstitions of pa^an tin^ps^sfcm 
to flourish in our midst. Others, more*fastjtlious in- 
tellectually, adopt faith'j Siat do stand up to intell^tual 
analysis and justification. The older religious faiths 
are not de^ad, in spitft of the belief of nineteenth-century 
intellectuals that their days werO numbered by the 
march of scTencc; the rationalists have not won their 
battle. Mere intellectunlism hi^ let us down; it has 
failed to deliver the goods. Nowadays, one can believe 
something and still feel *intelfectuall/ respectable. 
Many have returned to the old position of the idealists 
and maintain that the ultimate reality is mind rather 
than matter and mechanism; others pin their faith to a 
my^ierious life-force. There is genuine doubt every- 
where as to the pow^r of physical science to explain 
man himself. 

It is not difficult to^lind the same tendency manifest 
in the schools of to-day, for they too are reacting from 
an overweening confidence; in the value of mere in- 
tellectual training. A vast amount of work on the testing 
of intelligence has convinced us that dl our pupils arc 
not intellectually gifted. Even if they are, intellectual 
studies arc reglirded«as insuflScient. There is a sweeping 
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condemnation of the examination system that unduly 
stresses intellectual attainments, and of the homework, 
necessary perhaps for examinations, that crowds out 
the other interests of the pupil. Like .^ristotle, we 
again realize that virtue is a state of the will rather than 
the intellect. Modem education regards^ character- 
trainhig as of supreme importance, seeking to discipline 
the emotions, to orientate ihe feeling-life, emphasizing 
doing rather than knowing. Even religious training and 
Bible teaching arc advocated, often by the most un- 
expected people This distrust of 'mere intellectual 
instnjetion, especially in its actrrme form of masses of 
information, Is entirely healthy. It may well lead us to 
a mo**e fruitful conception of education as a whole, and 
so produce results more comme^nsuratc with the efforts 
that have been made; for it canncJl be denied that the 
results of seventy yciirs of popular education arc on the 
whole disappointing. 

* Twentieth- -cntury thinkers, however, have by" no 
means damped down their intellectual activity. Intellect 
as an infallible guided to ultimate reality may be dis- 
credited; unprovable postulates may in the last resort 
be the basis of modem thought, but man must address 
hk logical powers to the task of inquiring whether one 
postulate is more credible than another, whether 
deductions from it are more or less consistent with 
observed facts. In short, intelject performs a sifting, 
analysing function. We read that Burke “chose his 
‘Side like a fanatic and defended it like a philosopher”; 
we remember also St Thomas Aquinas, who, starting 
from certain dogmadc theological propositions, applied 
his acute powers logic to defending them and follow- 
ing out their consequences. We too like to defend the 
positions wr have taken up. Perhaps Ve deprecate 
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choosiag a side like a fanauc; we ’applaud radier the 
virtues of fairmindedness and, balance, and seek a 
certain poise in our philosophy. A® marked tendency in 
pBcsetit-da^ thought seegis to be the desire to examine 
various creeds ind philosophies in the belief that aiw 
position that holds or has helcj large numbers of people 
must contain af measure o^truth. In doing so we seek 
to formulate a synthetic ‘doctrine for ourselves. We aje 
eclectics, selecting ^such doctrines as appeal to us in 
any and every jehool; perhaps here again* yte are 
being influenced by the jjrevailing nation of relativity 
We emphasize likeritesses rather than difference^ • anc 
we lump these likenesses together, like \he /nathemiu- 
ticia^ analysing numbers into theif factors with ft view 
♦o constructing ^j^njmon multiples. 

We fimi clear examples of this trend in religious 
thought. V^ereas the nineteenth century was an age 
of schism, the twentieth seems to be an age of reunion. 
The various branches of Mefho^ism &s well as of 
Scottish Presbyterianism haye come together again, and 
there is a strong movement towards a much mOre 
comprehensive reunion of Christendom, however far 
off such a desirable goal may seem. Some go further 
in^ their effort towards synthesis, seeking and finding 
common ground between Christianity and other 
religions. A Christian philosopher such as Canon 
Streeter ^ has sought ter synthesize theology with science 
and philosophy, and €ir Oliver Lodge * even attempted 
the* task of reconciling physical science with his belief 
in the survival of human petsonalit/. Certainly there are 
many attempts to eliminate contradictions, to close the 
ranks;. no orie branch of knowledge ot* mode of thought 
is the conlpl^te truth, but each may contribute somc- 

' Rsalt^, * Phantom Walls. 
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thing to the rounded Wholfc. So wc try to gather yp the 
wisdom of the ages, logking askance at the faddist, the 
fanatic, the single-theory man. As. Mr Frank Watts# 
has pointed out, this is a return Jto the point of view of the 
Qreek thinker;? who abhorred anything in excess, who 
extolled harmony, balance, and the goldcnunean. 

Our politic* provide a ^urtli^r exahiple. Gilbert’s 
famous gibes al clear-cut even Innate cleavages between 
Lib*erals and Conservatives no longcjr apply. There has 
been breaking-dcyvn*of rigid party-distinctions; it was 
possible after th» war for a^ Coalition government to 
hold together fpr a number of yekrs, and to-day most 
people, e^en Although they do not subscribe to a con- 
servalive faith, fincf it right and proper to support a 
National government led by a Conservative Prim* 
Minister. Certain it is that we have lost our faith in the 
o!d political labels; wc have seen that a Pr^e Minister 
may be the leader of the Conservative party and .yet 
be in line wi<!i the^Radicals of the ’nineties. Liberals 
may console thynselves fqr the lost prestige of their 
psPrty by the reflection that their political philosophy 
now informs every government that can hope to hold 
office in this country. Where our fathers seldom had 
any doubt in casting their votes at elections we cannot 
believe that any one party has a monopoly of* the 
political virtues. We would like«all goodwill and wis- 
dom to be pooled, and we act accordingly. 

We see exactly the same synthetic and eclectic 
activity in educational practice. There are compara- 
Uvely few schools in this country that can be clearly 
labelled by names Juch as Montcssori,*Froebcl, and 
Dalton. We arc ftluctant to believe, even "when, struck 
by a new idea, that everything wc havg dbne in the 
^ Education for Self- Realisation iocial Service. 
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past has been on wrong lines, and we hesitate' fo scrap 
well-worn modes of educational practice. Rather is it 
Qur genius to allow the new ideas <o peyrmeate the old, 
to.keep what has been fewnd to be of value in the past, 
adding to it whaUse^ms of value in the* new. It is iti 
this way .that we hope to^mwe forward to a, more 
enlightened eddcalioriJil pr.'w:tice. 

Lastly, we find the same synthetic trend in educational 
theory. If our philosophy is in any sense a synthetic 
one, it follows th^t our aims in bduc ition will afeo be 
comprehensive and synthetic. We are*here setting our- 
selves the task of considering philosophiegl syst&nft*and 
their corresponding educational ideals that^seem 5t 
first iighi to diverge cdjisiderably. *We do not propose 
merely to sit on jln; fence having a look round; after 
surveying •the various fields we may have to come down 
into one or another; but where we can we shall try 'to 
take down the fence, or at least to make a gateway 
through it. For, as Welton has siid* 

Divergence of view as to*whaf is man*s highest go®d 
is possible only because our knowledge is fragmentary and 
our insight imperfect. The most opposed views as to 
life’s issues which thinking men have advanced may, be 
a,ssumed to be true on their proper planes and in their 
Mght relations. Fabity comes in with exclusion: ♦^hen 
partial truth is exalft^d into full truth, and one as ct 
of life given a dominance which a fuller knowledge wo id 
show it should not possess. To the extent to which we 
can see such unjustified limitations we may suggest a 
synthesis which would sh%w that doctrines which arc 
antithetical qp a lower plane are really complementary 

on a higher,^ 

• 

In this <vay, neglecting nothing of value that any 

t • . 
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important school of thought may have to contoibute, 
we hope to arrive at -an eclectic but comprehensive 
and inclusive philosophy of education. It may be fine 
and heroic to nail colours to the mast, or to defend* a 
position to th^ last ditch; but our ideal is to get the 
best possible credo in education, and comm6n sense, in 
line with t'he synthetic trend of modem thought, points 
to the wisdom of our plan of campaign. 
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SIOCIAL AND INDIVIDUAL AIMS 
IN .EDlJCATION 

Before considering the precise nature of the good at 
which life and education ought* to. aim, we prgposc to 
discuss the rival claims (jf the individual and of society 
to occupy the forcglound of the picture. It s«ei|is true 
to say that all educational aims tend to Iqjy stress *00 
eitl^pr the one or the ifttlier. Which has the prio# claim 
for consideration ir^ any political or educational system? 
We shall see that whether there ^is a real antithesis or 
merely a difierence in stress between the two depends^n 
the view taken of society in general and of the state in 
particular; if the difference is •mej-cly dVie of*emphasis 
we may hope to achieve a synthesis, bpt jt would be idle 
to expect that the rival aims in their extreme fotms 
can be reconciled with one another. 

Let us first consider the social aim in its most extieme 
form. The state is conceived of as an idealized nlcta- 
physical entity, over and above tlie individual citizen, 
superior to him in cvei^ way, transcci'ding all his c 'sires 
and aspirations. It is the embodiment of all reaso and 
justice; it has a mission and a destiny to fulfil, and it is 
conscious of that mission and destiny. It has a self- 
sufficient morality which is, in the last lesort, the good 
and greater glory of the strte itself. Thus the aim of life 
in general 'and of#education in particular is definitely 
the good^of^e state. 

The logical oiftcojne of such a philosophy is the 
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claim of*the state to have absolute control over thef lives 
and destinies of its individual members, the assertion 
of its right and its bounden duty to ’moult;! them to a* 
pattern which makes for its own preseryation and* en- 
hancement. It sees education as the most powerful 
means of achieving this erd, and therefore dbvises and 
enforces a figitf system of sta'e-eckicatioii with no loose 
en/is. It is supreme to dictate what shall be taught 
and how it shall be taught. In currioilum and method 
the wa^irllwords arc always discipline, organization, a 
y illing acceptance of authority, a dampins:-down of 
indivJct»iaiity. 

How do^s the individual fare.jn the matter of educa- 
tional ^^pportunities? The authprities seek to judge 
how best he will seive the state, and^they train him for 
that end. So one rj^ceives an intellectual training, 
another an industrial training, another military 
training, and so on; some are even definitely trained 
for leadeiship. Even/thing is dictated by the needs of 
the state. No claims of his ©wn on the part of the in- 
dividual are admitted. A poor boy, for example, will 
receive higher education only if it is demonstrable that 
such higher education will be to the benefit of the 
state; be has no inherent right to it. 

Of all nations in history, ancient Sparta affords the 
most perfect example of a socialistic state. The fullest 
description of its educational institutions that has 
come down to us is to be found in Plutarch’s Life of 
Lycurgus^ Lycurgus being the original law-giver who 
* lived in the ninth century b.c. Historians, however, arc 
not agreed as to whether he was an actual historical 
personage. Sparta gave no consideration whatever to 
the individual as such; each man “was bom, not for 
himself, but for his country.” L/curgus “taught his 
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citizens to think nothing more aisagreeable than to live 
by (or for) themselves”; they had pot a wish but for 
their counljy.” 

• Sparta was ^city-staU which was surrounded by power- 
ful neighbours and Tiad a conquered puf)ulation to koep 
in subjeefion. The Spartans had invaded Greece and 
settled there, \>ut they had never fusec^Vitfi the native 
population. Always they were “ a garrison in conquesed 
territory.” Thein aim as a state was therefore nothing 
more than the preservation of their own boundaries. 
They lived very simply, aJbstainingfrohi trade and having 
no interest in art of literature. Most*pf theit (ftfergies 
were devoted to military training; the stcilt itself ^as 
a sr hool, and one mV-in duty of adult citizens*was to 
engage actively, in# the training of the young. 

Th^i/ immediate aim in education was to make 
soldiers. Boys .vere given a training which was “c3lcu- 
l^ted to make them subject to comm^ind, to endure 
labour, to fight and conquer^* J^ewly boril children 
were examirod and weaklings .were •e.^po^cd to die on 
the mountain-side — a system of ruthless but perfectly 
logical savagery. The more promising youngsters were 
given gynmastic training in running, jumping, ball- 
p^^ying, throwing of discus and javelin, boxing, and 
Wrestling. Moral training was given in the main 
through association with elders, wiiu had no n lern 
notions as to the eviR that follow from repression. All 
independent thought ancj action were discouraged, and 
punishments were frequent and brutal. “Their whole ^ 
education was an exercise of obedience.” The other 
virtue extolfed was courage; a spirit of pugnacity was 
fostered, and everf a training in larceny was given, the 
penalties* of -detection being severe. We have Plutarch’s 
authority* for saying •that ^he boys stole with so much 
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courage' and caution “that one of them, having con- 
cealed a young fox under his garment, suffered the 
creature to tear gut his bowels with his tcet|\ and claws; 
choosing rather to die than to ke detected.” 

/‘As for learning they had just what was absolutely 
necessary.” Literary education seems to have been 
confined td redoing the lawsi of Tuyeurgus. Music was 
given in the chanting of passages from Homer and of 
patriotic songs, for “their songs had a spirit which 
could vousc the soul 2lnd impel it in an enthusiastic 
manner to actioil.” “ They ^consisted chiefly of the 
praisfea- of heroes that had died for Sparta, or else of 
expression^ of detestation for .such wretches as had 
decline the glorious opportunity, and rather chose to 
drag on life in misery and contempt^” ^ 

Alone among the ancient states Sparta seems to have 
given women equal opportunities with mem But this 
was done from strictly eugenic principles, for girls were 
the future motfiers of warriors. 

How familiar, .some of this counds! It is a far cry from 
ancient Sparta to modem Germany, but in the latter 
country we have seen, both before and after the Great 
War, a similar philosophy of the state practised as well 
as preached. After the humiliating defeat of Germany 
by Napoleon at Jena in 1806, Fichte, professor of philo- 
sophy at Jena and afterwards Rector of the new 
university at Berlin, gave in tne winter 1807-8 a 
remarkable series of Addresses to the German Nation^ plead- 
ing that the state could regenerate itself only through 
education. “It is education’ alone,” he said, “which 
can save us from all the* evils by which wc arc oppressed.” 
As the century proceeded this was taken more and more 
seriously. Gradually the cry of Deutschland iiber alles 
began to be heard; the idea ofvthc Fatherland was 
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deliberately instilled in the schools, history was dis- 
torted, and the climax of the movement was, as some of 
tis rcpicmbor, definite preparation iovder Tag. There 
was special training fol* the youth of the privileged 
classes, and the Ailitary caste of JunkcA became vci^ 
powerful and arrogant. Tht i5h*ilosoph.y of tl^e idealized 
state that lay behind this diovement reached, as Nunn 
points out, “its theoretical climax in the pages bf 
Hegel/’ ^ “ From the idealism of Hegel more than from 
any other source, "the Prussian mind*derivcd its filnatical 
belief in the absolute vSlue of the State, its dcadl/ 
doctrine that the State can admit no moral^auftiority 
greater than its owi\, • and the • corollary* tlu^t the 
cdu(?ational system, from the primary school to 
the university, ^hiJuld be used as an instrument 
to cngiaia these nedons into the soul of a whgjc 
people.” ^ 

The effectiveness of such a system of«cducation ctin 
be judged by recent history, for Germany under Nazi 
rule reverted to type after' its tiricf,* abortive experi- 
ment in democracy. What was bred in the bone came 
out in the flesh. There is no need to describe what 
is only too painfully familiar — how individuality was 
damped down at any cost and by any method, how the 
press was muzzled, hjw foreign newspapers and id- 
casts were suppressed, ^how unquestioning loyalty id 
obedience to the Nazi party and the Fuhrer were all that 
was required of individual citizens. We are famil’ ar too 
with the educational consequences of such a position 
in the youth ^movement and the; schools for leaders. 
And once rr\ore we are experiencing# the results of the 
perniefous, doctrine that there is no moral law operr^ivc 
^towards othei' states, that “ thc«methods which a nation 

^ Educaiiom: its Jfata asiS First PristetpUs, p. 3. 
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adopts to rise again do not matter. What matters is 
the goal which is* achieved.** ^ 

We have an • interesting example of the Hcgeliari 
idea in the Roman Catholic dVid,High Anglican doc- 
trine of the Church as a spiritual entity existing in its 
own right;^ “from age to*' age the sa,mc/* claiming 
absolute loyalty, obedience*, and submission from its 
nTembers, frowning upon all individual judgment. 
The dogma of the infallibility of th6 Pope as embody- 
ing the* whole church seems to follow as a logical con- 
'sequence. Such a conceptiorf'mus"^ always be in sharp 
contrast to Protestantism, whose fundamental conten- 
tions ^re 'the responsibility of the individual to God 
and the notion that a society of believers constitutes a 
church. 

^|n this country we arc more inclined to applaud the 
social aim in education when it takes a forhi much less 
extreme than that outlined above. We have the watch- 
words “Education for Social Service,** “Education for 
Cidzenship,” vvliich mean'* that education should be 
directed in a broader, more elastic way to the good ol 
the community. Here there is no notion of a totalitarian 
or Realized state. But there arc many who maintain 
that 'if there is any conflict between one’s individual 
desires and one’s duties as a citizen, the latter arc to 
occupy first place. Above all, the individual must be 
trained to be unselfish, to put the needs and desires of 
others before his own. 

Professor Bagley in America has put this view very 
strongly, but very reasonably. For him social efficiency 
is the norm againyt which educational practice must be 
judged, and he considers that this'^aim ought to have 
the position of primacy in a rational theory* of education. 

^ Dr Gocbbela, German Minister af Prop^anda, September 4, 1938. 
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The •chief characteristics of the socially cfBcient in- 
dividual arc: 

•(i) Economic efficiency or ability to ‘pull his own 
weight* in ccon£)nflc life; (2) negative «norality, or the 
willingi;i06s to sacrifice his^ov» desires when their grati- 
fication would interffre v^th the economic efficiency of 
others; (3) positive morality, or the willingness to sacrifice 
his own desires when their gratification would not con- 
tribute, directly or indirectly, tQ social progress.^, 

Such a position is ciear and emphatic, especially ^n it? 
third principle of positive morality. Alfdthe activlties^of 
the individual are to Ite valued with refer^nre tn hi<i 
sociill obligations. 

* In this countiy %vc had a marked phase of such a 
social .lU^iicm during the first Great War, and we^fv*c 
having it a^air*. In war time it simply ‘isn’t done,’ to 
enjoy oneself in any selfish wa^. One’% pursuits h^vc 
positively to contribute tow^ards th^ winning of the war; 
it is not enough that they should t'c* harmless, yot 
hindering the national elfort. And something of this 
positive spirit of service towards the country and the 
empire has informed the English Public Schools, at 
thejr best. The ‘ public-school spirit ’ is something not 
t <5 be sneered at; in its essence it is something fine, ore 
than a worship of good form or a loyalty to the Jd 
school tie. Its perils are the cry of ‘my country, right 
or wrong,’ and a corrcspc^iding ten iency to shelve the 
ultimate responsibility of the iiidi\ ^dual for policy in a 
democratic state. 

So, according to this school of thoTight, social service 
is the* aim in cduCation. Schools ought to stres-^ the 
duties and respon^bilities of individual citizens; they 

^ Educatu^al Valims, pp. 107, 108. 
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ought to train their pupils in a spirit of cheerful, willing, 
and effective service, ' They will teach citizenship 
directly and also through history. Thcyi .themselv^ 
will be model conununitics, lilie t^c family at its beit, 
v^hcre the spirit of social service caii be learned by 
doing. Everywhere there 'will be a spirit of team-work 
involving a ceniain amount' of. sdlf-abnegation; always 
the emphasis will be laid on the community. 

It may seem perverse in the facd of these laudable 
sentiments to assert' that they are not enough, but such 
'is the ciy of those who support the individual aim in 
education. The individual, they say, must always be 
in thc^, front of the picture, and an undue stress on his 
duties as a citizen is putting the cart before the hi^rse. 
Of course they cannot speak peaceabl / of those totali- 
tarian states which demand the entire suppression of 
individuality and use their schools as the chief means of 
securing it. Social institutions, they contend, exist only 
to make the individual life better, fuller, richer, happier, 
more secure and theieford more fruitful than would 
otherwise be possible. The school itself is an organon 
of society to provide this enrichment of the individual 
life, for the child as he is now, and to secure it for him 
wherf grown up. It is a prepared environment in which 
he may best blossom; its main function is to discover 
the good for each pupil and to devise means of attain- 
ing it. 

What part does the state play when such a conception 
of the value of the individual prevails? We have the 
answer in our own ^country. The state emphatically 
asserts that there t;hall be education, for its schools are 
its main instrument for developing the individual’s 
potentialities. But the control it exerts hi of a general, 
rather than a detailed de^cripbon; there is no rigid 
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dictation of curricula ana metnods Irom above. I hc 
law is that childrei^ shall have instruction; it is the duty 
of parents to^ce that the^ have it, and that of teachers to 
see that they spend iheir time in school to advantage. 
Foreign critics arc inclined to ^ talk of our laissez-faifi 
system of education. Ccrti^inly the statp pey-mits and 
even encourages individuaf enterprise ^d experiment 
in schools; private schools arc allowed, and children 
may be educated at home, proyided that th^ state is 
"satisfied that adeTjuate education is ^jeing given. The 
poor boy is supposed to tfavc educational opportunities* 
equal to those of his more fortunate companions, *and^ a 
scholarship system attcyApts to translate this*ide^l into 

In Engjand, fit)m* the days of Magna Carta onv/ard, 
the rights and liberties of the individual citizen have 
been emphSsized. Liberalism, more and more clearly 
formulated, has been our political philosophy, and it has 
pervaded all educational reform and progress. Scotland, 
perhaps even more than England, has* averted and put 
into practice the claim of the individual to the fullest self- 
development. Secondary education is free: university 
fees are comparatively low, and even these have been 
rendered negligible for many a poor student through the 
munificence of And^;ew Carnegie. Parents have • on- 
sidered that cducationj^l opportunities for their chi ^en 
arc worth any sacrifice, and the picture of the Highland 
stu<Jent repairing to Aberdeen for the winter \,ith his 
bag of meal and his cask qf herrings is familiar. Barrie 
in Mary Rose ^?ls given us an unforgettable picture of 
such a studi^nt providing himself with the means of 
subsistence during the summer vacation. In Enghand 
•the problem has b^n more complex, but the ideal has 
been, and is, similar, ^e sec^the prevailing liberalism in 
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the recent Board of Education Report on Secondary 
Education, which declares that 

Schools of every type fulfil ^heir proper ‘pTarposc in so 
far as they foster the free growth individuality, helping 
every boy and girl to achieve the highest degree of individ- 
ual development of which* he or she i^ capable in and 
through the Vfc of a society. ^ 

We see it again in the tide of ‘Suggestions’ with 
whicl) the admirable handbook issued to teachers by 
the Board of Education is labelled. ‘His Majesty’s In- 
spec^^prs of Schools make suggestions rather than issue 
fiAts. 'In the fiame of the state they advise rather than 
comrii'and'! Having satisfied themselves that teachers arc 
conscientiously trying to carry out the work cntiusted to 
them, they adopt a paternal rather than a dictatorial 
altitude. 

Popular education in England began with the notion 
that “ we muft educate our masters.” The dominant 
or dormant liberaliW of our political philosophy had 
carried the day for rejSeated extensions of the franchise, 
and it was seen clearly that the electors must have at 
least a minimum of education, if only to absorb the 
political opinions of their betters from newspapers. 
But soon the dominant individualistic trend caused an 
extension of the curriculum beyond the three ‘R’s.’ 
The sound of pianos from elementary schools may 
have caused a scandal in certain quarters — that was 
going too far with the children of the common people — 
but the pianos came to stay, More and more the right 
of the individual to self-development became the watch- 
word. And this persists, whatever political party may 
be in power. Conservative, Liberal, or Labour. It is 
only the pace that varies. The Labour party is some- 
* Sp€ns iSport , p. 3^2. 
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times *seen by its critics to be facing towards a Ibureau- 
cratic, ovcr-reguIated state, but it ha6 never failed to 
fnake a strpcg claim for the educational opportunities 
of the individual, esgeciilly the poor individual. 

The individuaF aim in education haS been clearly 
and emphatically expressed hy Sir Percy f^unn, the 
leading educational pfhijosfbpher of thi» generation in 
England. His book Education: its Data and First Principles 
crystallizes the dothinant pliilosophy of the individual 
■ as applied to education and con'stitutes a lAastcrly 
defence of it. He ahowf that Britisli philosoph^^ haff 
been individualistic from the time of itobbes orfward, 
and he himself, though^not accepting the eitaggjrated 
inditidualism of the writer of The Leviathan, whole- 
fieartedly concuK \tith the emphasis on the individual 
rather ihau on societ^^ . He standson the position “ thgt 
nothing go8d enters into the human world except in 
and through the free activities ^of indivi^lual men and 
women, and that educational practfce must be shaped to 
accord with that truth lie w«nts ^ doctrine whiph 
“reasserts the importance of the individual and safe- 
guards liis indefeasible rights.” * Education must secure 
for everyone “ the conditions under which individuajity 
is most completely developed”; it must enable him 
“to make his original contribution to the vari^^ ted 
whole of human life as^full and as truly characteris, as 
his nature permits; the form of the contribution being 
left to the individual as something which each nmst, in 
living and by living, forge put for himself” * 

It would seem to follow that J^eyond this ideal of 
developed iijcfividuality there can be mo universal state- 
ment of the aim of education, that there is in a ’^ery 
• 

\ Education? its J)ata and First Principlts, p. 4. 

■ Jbid.y p. 4. * Ibid., p. 5. 
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real sense a unique aim for each individual. No one 
formula will suffice for ‘the good.' “For A*s idea of a 
fine character tiums out to be either ridiculous or rankly 
offensive to B; what C regards ‘as qompkte living would 
iyC a spiritual death for Z); while the 'mens sana in corpore 
sano that revpres, f loathes as the, soul of a prig 
housed in the body of a balbarikn.” ^ 

After proclaiming his aim from a philosophical stand- 
point in his first chapter, Nunn, in 'nis second, appeals 
to biology for support. In the world Of living things he 
•sees each creature, each speribs, striving, as it were, to- 
wards greater perfection of form and function ; he there- 
fore dairfxs that his aim is *'‘|iccording to nature." 
Perhaps such an appeal has given rise to a celtain 
misunderstanding among his critics, who have accused 
hjm of an undue tci.dcncy towards naturalism in his 
educational philosophy. It is important to lealize that, 
althoueh he y;eks and finds biological support, it is 
from philosophy, noV from biological principles, that he 
defluces his aim in the first instance. Perhaps his use of 
the term ‘individuality’ has contributed to such a mis- 
understanding, for in biology it usually means the state 
of toeing an individual, having separate existence. But 
for Nunn individuality is an ideal, a goal, something 
that is not yet; it is the spiritual perfection possible to 
each individual. At no stage of his development has 
the individual attained his full individuality; he must 
be continually striving towards the mark. 

It may possibly be clearer to say that the aim is self- 
realization, meaning, by that term the niaking real or 
actual the highest possibilities of the self. ,This is, for 
each self, the work of a lifetime, possibly of eternity. 
But the term ‘self-realization' in tjim needs its safe- 

^ EdMcation * its Data ojsd First PrwetpUs, p. i. 
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guards, for it is too easily conlused with ‘ selt-expl*ession ’ 
which in many quarters to-day conijotes a claim to 
ilntrammeUe^ freedom, a claim always jto act as nature 
pitinipts, althojigh ^the* results may be thoroughly 
objectionable to cAher people. Thus it ii^ust be clearly 
understood*that the ‘self’ ii^ ‘self-realization’ is not the 
present unsatislactory •and* undisciplined seff, but the 
potential, fully-developed self that is to be. Let us then, 
if we support the^ individual aim, be clear that by 
'S individuality * and ‘self’ we haVe in mind idoa’ls not 
yet attained, the attainment of whidh is the end nofe 
only of education but of life. 

We would do well to#acccpt the warning Jbl LuckCn 
that«‘ individuality ’ miist not mean “the siiprenAcy of 
fhe free subject «ver against the social environment,” ' 
but rathe, the spiriti^al individujility which the indi- 
vidual acquires through “his inner strengthening by 
an* inner world present to him,” * and^ through “ 111*5 
elevation by a spirituality transcending rfature.” ® 
Along with this we may accept his conception of person- 
ality, which must be “ regarded as the bearer of a new 
life in contrast to that of nature, and not simply as 
something added to nature.” * Neither is spiritual 
incJividuality “ something given to a man in the natural 
characteristics which he brings with him into 
nor are we men personalities from the begin ig. 
“We bear within us simply the potentiality of beconiing 
a personality. Whcftier \^e shall realize our personality 
is decided by our own work; it depends primarily 
upon the extent to which we succeed in striving 
beyond the g^ven existence to a |tate of self-deter- 
mining activity.” ^ So Eucken proclaims “that the 
• 

’ ^ Life's Basis and Ltfs's 9 lJeal, p. g6. * Ibid., p. 370. * Ibid., p. 370. 

* Ibtd., p. 132. •• Ibtd.,^. 132. • Ibid., p. 310. 
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chief movement of our life is to win a genuine 
being, and that m the development of personality and 
spiritual indivi<Juality such a being is innqucstion”; ^ 
that life as a whole is “ the task of winning our own being 
rompletcly.” ? “Every individual has such a life- 
embracing task in tlie cultivation of a genuine person- 
ality and a spiritual individuality.” * 

Eucken’s ‘spiritual individuality’ and ‘personality’ 
arc thus seen to be entirely free fiom any biological 
associations that ‘individuality’ may ^possess; and it is 
^equally clear that they are ^^oalsj not starting-points. 
Tlie c nly meaning of the individual aim in education 
that is wc^rthy of our acceptation is the development 
of vahaable personality and spir/tual individuality.^ As 
we proceed we shall have more "o cay of what the 
criterion of value may be; meantime we may note the 
underlying belief that a human personality developed 
to^ts maximum spiritual possibilities is the finest thing 
in life, the noblest work of God. We may well believe, 
with Eucken, that the, aim of education, as of life, is 
“to exalt personality.” 

How far is it possible to strike a balance between 
individual and social aims in education? Let it be said 
at once that there is no possible synthesis of education 
for individuality and education for the enhancement of 
a totalitarian state; they are poles apart and must be so 
from the nature of things. But there is nothing novel in 
a synthesis of the ideals of social service and individual 
development. The age of Pericles, the Golden Age of 
Greece, was an era of unparalleled individual achieve- 
ment in literature, art, mathematics, and philosophy, 
as well as in public life; it was certainly a time when the 
claims of the individual .needed no^ urghig. But the 

' I 4 fi's Basis and L\ft*s Ideal, p. 37 V * Ibid., p. 371. * Ibid., p. 245. 
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great orator, as we learn from Thucydides’ setting forth 
of the ideals and results of Athenian education, claimed 
that the gr«aitness of the city itself was due to her demo- 
cratic institutions. J[n •magnifying the city he was 
magnifying the mftn “whose virtues made* her glorious. ’> 
The noblest dozens were etiltsfed in tjie service of the 
state: as for the rank ahd,fiA, if few wer^ originators, all 
were sound judges of a policy. An Athenian citizen 
did not neglect tltb state because he took care of his 
own household. • The great educational theorists of 
Greece strove hard to •reconcile the claims of the* 
individual with those of the state, and fheir discussions 
arc as fresh and helpful •to-day as they mustfliave been 
wlicfi they were written. The interests of the state were 
enhanced by the^ d(?vcIopment of virtue and wisdom in 
the inuiviunal, and iialividuals fo«nd their best change 
of self-develbpjiicnt in the service of the state. 

It is, in fact, only in a social^ medium^ that individu- 
ality of value can be fostered and* personality* exalted. 
“The real seif is the bipotar stlf, tit'" ^social self, jhe 
socius,*' ^ says J. M. Baldwin; “the ‘ego’ and the 
‘alter’ are born together.”* Personality cannot be 
“expressed in any but social terms.” ® The term^ as 
Adams says, “nearly always implies a reference to the 
way in which the individual concerned react** ’non 
other individuals,” * and, as he reminds us, it is ^n- 
nected in its derivation with the persona^ the combination 
of mask and megaj^ione. through which the ?''tor in 
Greek and Roman theatres impressed his audience.® 
When wc speak of a strong, or a weak, or a charming, 

or a colourless personality w^ are referring to the way 

• 

' Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development ^ p. 3c 

* Ibid.y p. . *Jbid., p. 27. 

* Modern DevelopnJkts in Educational Practice, p. 114- 

' Ibid., p. 115. 
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in which an individual affects other people, and assess- 
ing the degree and qdality of his impressiveness. So 
personality implies tiiose social contacts without which, 
indeed, we should be less thah human The wild boy 
q { Aveyron, \/ho had been roaming a French forest, 
leading a solitary existence all the eleven or twelve 
years of his life, was little more* than an animal when 
he was found in 1799; and Itard, one of the greatest 
of teachers, failed, in spite of unlimited patience and 
skill, to bring him to anything approaching normality. 
tMan’s nature is “social as truly as it is self-regarding”; ^ 
“ we are all members one of another.” * 

Thus individuality is of no iraluc, and personality is 
a meaningless term apart from the social environment 
in which they are developed and made manifest. Self- 
realization can be achieved only through social service, 
and social ideals of real value can come intiy being only 
through free individuals who have developed valuable 
individuality. The circle cannot be broken. 

We have tho Lucst and highest synthesis of the two 
ideals in Christianity. No one more than its Founder 
ever exalted the importance and value of the individual 
human soul in the scheme of things, yet He it was who 
taught that the way of personal salvation is the way of 
sacrifice and self-abnegation. “He that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it.” • Jesus Himself, on any 
theory the outstanding personality in the history of 
mankind, lived and died in perfect service and devotion 
to His fellows. If His message as to the nature of the 
moral universe is true, then indeed there is no conflict 
between self-realization and social service as aims of 
life and education, for they arc one'. 


^ Nunn : Education: its' Data and First Principles , p. 4. 
* Ephesians^ IV, 25. ' * Mattlm^ X, 39. 
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If wi believe this we may Jeek *to* make our schools 
communities where individuality ^is not damped down, 
bflt fostered^ tjirough social contacts ancj opportunities 
of service; wherf the distinctive contribution of each 
and every member is welcomed and .encouraged. ^ 
Such is thcifleal that inspircj ojur schools at their best ; 
it ought to be accepted as a fundamental principle by 
all. It is highly satisfactory to note that the Consultative 
Committee on Secondary Education “find it impossible 
to believe that a community . . . •has not everything to 
gain from the free growth of individuality among its ^ 
potential citizens.” ^ 
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THE' PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEM 

We saw at an early stage that the main problems ol 
'philosophy are two. Firstly, we haye the metapliysical 
problem concerning the nature of reality itself; secondly, 
the hbman problem concerning the nature of man. 
Views on the former can be labelled as monistic, 
duali^tiC;^ or pfuralistic according as reality is conceived 
to consist^ one or two or sevAal substances. Generally 
speaking, monism has always been favoured by philo- 
sophers; they have sought to reduce the wo^d-stuff to 
one substance, and luivc considered dualistic and plural- 
istfc views unsatisfactory. Thales, the father of Greek 
philosophy, suggested water as the ultimate substance; 
his successors put forward air or fire; while the later 
Greeks reached Ihc nation of atoms or litde indivisible 
particles. 

But dualism is a popular view. It is quite a natural 
theory, for we seem to live in two worlds, namely, the 
world of things, and the world of our own innerVx- 
perience. Thus the two substances of dualism are, in 
the metaphysical problem, matter and mind; applied 
to the human problem, since the body consists of 
material substance, they become body, on the one hand, 
and soul or mind, on the o^her. Primitive man seems 
to have stressed the body, regarding the soul as a thin, 
insubstantial duplicate of it. The great philosopher 
Descartes was frankly a dualist for whom man was a 
body plus a soul; his complete separation of the two, 
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coupled with his great authorfty, made it very difficult 
for later monistic thinkers to bring them together 
a^ain. The^cjoctrinfe of psychoph^isical, dualism, that 
mind and body ^re two different realities with different 
sets of properties, ^is ^commonly held. Ti^t the close , 
connexion of the mind with brain can never escape 
notice. Mental events •and# brain events* scc!Yn to be 
parallel to each other and to take place with a one-to-, 
one correspondences The nature of and the reason for 
this psychophysical parallelism constitute the iriscrut- 
able psychophysical ^or ifiind-body problem. Mind ^ 
and body seem to interact with each other, so wejwive 
the doctrine of interaction, namely that mcnJjLil evente 
are caused by bodily evdpts and vice *versa. It is dilftcult, 
h&wever, to con(:eive of events in the body being 
caused b/ r vents in the mind if ^ the two are really 
separate, selfcrot mined entities, or to suppose that theri 
is ah influx and efflux of energy from the one to the 
other. To get over such difficitUios we *havc -had an 
identity hyj)Otlicsij, suggesting tlijit nivi'^l J^nd body as 
we know them arc different aspects of an identiAl 
reality underlying both, whatever the nature of that 
reality may be. Those who maintain such an hypothesis 
are,, of course, monists. But other monists seek eitffer 
to ‘reduce mind to matter or matter to mind. Their 
positions are, respectively, mateiialisin and idealis’ 
Materialism is, then* one main school of mom m. 
In its simplest, most haive form, it asserts that matter 
is the stuff of the universe, and that what we call mind 
is either a form of matter, hr a property of matter, or 
both. Mind if, in short, the brain hnd its working. Ex- 
perience or conscioifsness is to the materialist, when he 
does not ignore it altogether, a^ mere by-product, a sort 
>f phosphorescent glow accompanying the functioning 
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of the material organ, the brain. Materialism appeared 
in ancient Greece in the conception that atoms, empty 
space, and motion were the fundamental postulates 
by means of which other thLigs were to be explained. 
In modern times materialism has ^gain taken atoms, 
space, and the Newtonian laws of motion,‘'and asserted 
that everything can be reduced to them. The notion of 
jnechanism is always prominent; the universe itself is 
a great machine which was once wuund up and Ls now 
running down, and living beings in the last resort arc 
merely complexes of atoms r.nd molecules operated on 
by 'ipechanical laws. Attempts, so far unsuccessful, 
have bec^i made to synthesize a living cell; given 
that, the materialist believes that the mechanical prin- 
ciple of natural selection would eventually produce 
higher forms of life. ^ So man himself in the "last resort 
IS a mechanical creature. There is no ci native force, 
no purpose, no direction. Clearly the behaviourist 
psychology is the foster child of materialism and 
mechanicalisrrj. , 

The strength of materialistic and mechanistic con- 
ceptions of the universe in general, and of life in par- 
ticular, has lain in the enormous success of physical 
science in the nineteenth century, its exact character, 
its power to predict events. But twentietli-century 
work in science can hardly be said to have strengthened 
the materialist’s position; it has at leaist made it difficult 
to subscribe to the simple form of it which we have 
outlined. The classical notion of the atom as a hard, 
indivisible particle was being abandoned even in the 
nineteenth century; tlius, for example, "we had the 
famous attempt oi Lord Kelvin to explain the tiature 
and properties of matter in terms of vertex rings in 
a hypothetical ether. Then c-^mc the discovery of 
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radioadtivity and the disintegration of the 'atom. 
Atoms, it appeared, had complei structures and were 
rd^olvable iqt^) eleefrons and protOYis which, we were 
told, were negative and positive charges of electricity. 
Electricity then betame the fundamental* notion, and 
no one knew what its ultin^ate 'nature^ was. Perhapj 
energy was the fundamtnta? thing, but Vhat,* in turn, 
was energy? Was this energy, found in the physical- 
world, identical witSi the mental energy, the drive or 
urge within us, o5 which we arc conscious? Such a 
question had no mc^in^ for the crude materialist, 
but he could not say what physical, endrgy was./*Or 
was man, in his notion ofi physical energy, jusf reading 
himseif into external najture, seeking unconsciousfy to 
interpret it in terras of himself? Was it the last relic of 
his early an hropomorphism? Some icientists, perceiving^ 
this danger, ^ould have nothing to do with the notion 
of physical energy and ordered its banishment froip 
physical science. Whatever the solution of these and 
other difficulties may be, it is undeniably true to sa^ 
that, since matter has resolved itself into a complex 
of unanalysable notions such as electricity, energy, and 
ether, materialism has lost its old, beautiful simplicity. 
PhilQsopliical materialism soon gets into difficulties, 
and it is to-day, in its crude form, untenable. 

But if a naive matcnalism is rapidly losing its adl '• 
ents, this cannot so clearly be said of the philosophical 
doctrine called naturilism^ Naturalism is a difficult 
term* which is used in many senses; as a philosophical 
view its meaning seems to take two main forms. One 
• of these is clos^y allied to the mecFianistic materialism 
which have described; perhaps it concerns itself 
less with tlie mature of matter and more with the 
mechanical Uaturc of the wj^rld movement. If it is 
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difficult to be dogmatic about matter to-day, it is less 
difficult to prgclaim'the triumphs of physical science 
in the discovery of'the laws that prevail the physical 
universe. This first form of ixaturalism takes these laws 
for granted and believes that they mPust underlie the life, 
thought, and history ’of man; they do explain man’s 
environment*, and they ought to explain him. He is the 
• result of the action of that environment in accordance 
with the strict laws of natural selection and consequent 
survival of the fittest. This naturalism of physical 
science starts with externahnature and tries to fit man 
inf(S the picture of the universe as painted by science. 

Therd is, however, another form of naturalism that is 
not ibunded on a mechanistic conception of life. Since it 
calls to its aid the biological ratfier. than tlie physical 
sciences, we may call it biological naturalism. It starts 
with the notion of life as its ultimate dat iin, and tries 
to explain man as the highest form of life, as th6 last 
word up-to-date »ln the evolutionary process. Man, 
the highest ofuhe animals, is to be accounted for in 
terms of the lower and simpler forms of life from which 
he has evolved. Although such a view always tends to 
emphasize the past history rather than the future goal 
of the race and the individual, it need not do so. It is, 
as we shall see, of great importance in the theory and 
practice of present-day education. 

Such a naturalistic view finds its foundation in the 
writings of Lamarck, the fa^ous^ French biologist, who, 
noting the fact of evolution, offered an explanation in 
terms of the drive within the living creature to adapt 
himself to his ^rroundings. Samuel iJutler, reacting 
vigorously against the alternative Darwinian Explana- 
tion of evolution in terms of the winnowing, sifting 
action of the environment, belonged to this school of 
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aaturaiftm; while to-day we have Bernard Shaw pro- 
viding an exposition of it in Back*to Methuselah. Nunn, 
sirfce he seek^ rength for his educatlonahphilosophy of 
individuality by -^n ajjpea! to biology and by the for- 
mulation of a biological psychology, is seer/ by some to 
be in the ran5s of such natura¥s1?sf but a cartful reading 
of his work biings the pteserft writer to the conclusion 
that such a naturalism is contributory rather than funda- 
mental in his philosophy. McDougall, in his earlier 
works at least, sought a complete explanation of man’s 
behaviour and its n^otive*, his desires, aspirations, 
volitions, and ideals in terms of the instincts commo^*to 
him and the animals; givin the instincts to stlrt with,* 
the other things were seeji to follow. Generally speak- 
ing, biological natuiTJism starts with a notion of life- 
force, ila*^ libido^ mstincts, hoyne and mnemey or 

whatever name m ly be used, and secs how far it can 
proceed in its explanation of man in tern^ of such aa 
assumption. 

There arc, then, two maan forms •ofc naturalism^ 
{a) the naturalism of the physical sciences which looks 
outward to external nature and tries to fit life, mind, 
and man into such a framework; and [b) biological 
natui;^lism which makes or assumes the results of a 
dirett study of life itself, and seeks to explain man ‘n 
terms of lower forms of^life. The former gets into gra 
difficulties in its attempts to account for man. To the 
baffling question of an* ancif nt philosopher: “What is 
my soul in a boundless creation?” ^ it can provide no 
answer. Everywhere the vast universe seems inimical 
to life. We are*told by some that, viewed objectively, 
it seems* the merest iSceident, cosmically, that on this 
small, insignificant planet of ours conditions should 

' EulesUisticus, ^^VI, 17. 
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obtain where life is possible, and that the probability 
that life exists elsewhere is infinitesimally small. Human 
life, thought, vand purpose cannot be inr^prtant in the 
scheme of things; it is unthinkable that the purpose of 
the vast cosmos, if any, should be 'to provide a setting 
for us. Such a naturalism can give only the view that 
man is negligible. 

But a biological naturalism does not so easily get into 
difficulties. It is undeniable that an approach such as 
that of McDougall is plausible, and that it docs take us 
a long way in providing a believable account of man’s 
behaviour and its motives. No doubt many of us feel 
that it becomes somewhat ^trained when it attempts 
the explanation of man’s , higher aspiration* and 
longings, his desires for goodnc[6, beauty, and truth. 
No doubt it tends to assume that the nature which man 
to some extent shares with the anima’tj is his true 
nature, or even that the body which is inherited from 
pre-human ancestors is the real man; no doubt many 
forms of it emphasize man’s origins rather than his goal. 
Yet it must be treated with respect, and those who find 
it unacceptable, or at lezist inadequate, must have an 
alternative philosophy clearly formulated. 

'We have such an alternative in idealism or, as it is 
sometimes called, spiritualism. Idealistic philosophy 
takes many and varied forms, but die postulate under- 
lying all is that mind or spirit is the essential world- 
stuff, that the true realitv is 6f a mental character. 
Experience, thought, ideals, values, personality, which 
are mental in nature, arc stressed and believed to be 
nearer the heart of the universe than 'matenal things, 
or the world of external nature, or the lower animal 
creation. Idealism, therefore, denies emphatically that 
the mind is merely the brain and its working, or that 
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consciousness is in any way a by-product; it rather asscrU 
that rnind itself is the fbndamqitally real thing. Ai 
I^usk succinctly puts it, Instead of, like naturalisn^ 
asldng- ‘ Why ^as the bo<^ a mind?’ it*asks ‘Why has 
the mind a bod^y?’’*^ 

Whatevcr*may be the answer^ to the latter question, 
idealism always^ considers ij^an’s mind* a^ much more 
important than his body,* as more important even than 
the vast universe the astronomers. 

All idealists since Socrates h^ve considered man 
liimself a more important study than„external nature. 
When twitted by Phafcdrus with never venturing oqj^ide 
the gates of Athens the master is reported tq have re- 
plied: Very true, my good friend; end 1 hopfe th?Ji you 
will excuse me when you hear the reason, which is, 
that I ana a lover of knowledge, and the men who 
dwell in the city are rny teachers, hnd not the trees, or 
the, country?^’ * This is the core of the idealist position 
that reality is to be found in man’s mind ratljer th^n 
in external nature. The idealist of to-day views un- 
dismayed the boundless universS revealed to him by 
astronomy, and calmly asserts that the mind which can 
contemplate it and seek to unravel its mysteries is 
greater than the thing contemplated. • 

Jh one form of idealism there features prominently 
the great assumption that the unr^^rse is rali» al. 
Here idealism has a ceKtain amount of common gre id 
with science, for the i^indamental postulate of the latter 
must always be the existence of law, the uniformity of 
nature. But idealism goes beyond science in attributing 
this orderly viorking of the universe not to any set of 
mechapical principles but rather Uf the existence of 
universal mind. Thus Fechner taught that the uni . '^rse 

» Ths Philosophical Bass? of Education, p. 29. * Plato: Phaedrus, 230. 
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itself is a great organism having a body and a sonl, and 
that the physical aspect of it is the outer expression of 
the universal mind, “ the living visible garment of God ” ; 
while the absolute idealism of Hegel coifccived of the 
universe as a great thought process, 5xs God thinking, 
the physical \inivcrse being thought extergaalized and 
made visible. It is throu^th our art, philosophy, and 
religion that We may hope tc get into touch with this 
absolute thought. 

Other forms of idealism have conceived of the physical 
world 'as constituted, in the last resort, of mind-stuff, 

’ making the assumption thaf the ‘ultimate elements of 
so-called matter hive a mental character. The doctrine 
of pa.npsyt'hism was that all r&Iity is psychic in nature, 
that every atom has life, mind, and energy.' Fc\r 
Leibnitz matter was in its essence^ mental or spiritual; 
rtoms were not little hard, material particles but 
monads, which were psychical entities, ‘little squls, 
ceintres of force. The h.uman body was thus made up of 
monads, the mind being a governing monad. Certainly 
the monad th'coiy had no difficulty in bringing mind 
into the picture; and it does not seem so very extra- 
ordinary in these days when atoms arc conceived of as 
energy systems and when many physicists suppose 
“ that there is no determinism in events in which atoms 
are involved singly,”^ when science “has no longer 
any unanswerable arguments to bring against our 
innate conviction of free-will.” * , 

A third form of idealism considers the possibility ^hat 
the physical world may be merely a phenomenon or 
appearance to the perceiving mind. Such a notion 
took extreme form in subjective idealism, or subjectivism, 
usually associated with the name of Bishop Berkeley, 

^ Jeans: Tht Mysterious Unioerse, p. a8.^ * P* 29. 
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the famous Irish philosopher who very effectively 
turned the tables on the materialists of his day so far 
as philosophical argument was concern'ed. Subjective 
idealism cohtends that tilings exist anci have reality 
only when they dre;bfiing perceived, and ^hat they have 
no existence apart from m^ /Wnd, your' mind,, or a 
universal mind, •which js perceiving them. Indeed the 
strict subjective idealist •would considet that things 
have existence only, when they are being perceived by 
his own mind. What shall we say about this emphatic 
and extreme statement of the view that the world is a 
mental world, that the true reality, the pnly reality, is 
mind? Clearly we must allow that 'it canno,t be dLv 
proved by strict logic, for it is certaiA that if aii external 
world exists we can know^it only through our perceptions 
of it. Hov# can we know that there is any reality beyond 
our percept^ns, giving rise to theih? In argument wo 
are .bound to admit that we only assume the existence 
of such a reality, that we cannot in the last resort prot^e 
it, nor can any scientist. ^ ^ 

In his Critique of Pure Reason Kant taught that we can 
study the world only as phenomena or appearances to 
mind. He did not, however, deny the objective reality 
of the Ding an sich which lay behind the phenomer/a; 
he.said only that we could not know it in itself. Thus 
his phenomenalism is not subjecth c idealism. ' le 
taught further, in his Critique of Practical Reason^ i it 
there is a noumenal or. real world of which we can and 
do have direct knowledge-^the world of experience, of 
conscience, of duty, of moial values. So Kant, while 
not denying tke existence of the physical world itself, 
occupies an honourgd place among tlie great idealists. 

The ordinajy man, of course, will not have it mat 
^treme sulyectivc Mcalism can possibly be right. The 
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world wc pcrccivo must >iavc real existence apart from 
the mind that perceives it, for anything else is contrary 
to common sense. His views constitute the philosophi- 
cal doctrine of realism, which quite simply affirms the 
existence of an external world, ‘and is therefore the 
antithesis of subjective idealism. Although Monsignor 
Ronald Knox tells us that 

There once was a man who said, “God 

Must think it exceedingly odd 
If He finas that this tree 
Continues to be 

When there’s no one about in the Quad,” 

mos^ of US would find it exceedingly difficult to believe 
that the tree ceases to exist 'when we go* SCWay. Of 
course we must accept Kant’s warning against a naive 
j-ealism which assurfies that the external world is exactly 
as it appears to us; but it is probably true to say thKt 
modem science needf no such warning. No doubt 
science assumes the truth of the realistic view, as it, 
must if it is not to stultify itself; but it can conscientiously 
leave open the question of the ultimate nature of the 
reality behind the phenomena which it studies, whether 
it »is material or mental. Scientists to-day, when they 
turn their attention to the problems of philosophy, need 
not necessarily be materialists. They may believe that 
there is something akin to mind, in their electrons ; they 
may, like Sir James Jeans, see th-* universe “more like 
a great thought than a great' machine,” a manifestation 
of that mode of thought that wc call pure mathematics, 
and propound the startling theory that the architect of 
the universe must* be a great mathematician. 

At one time such notions would have been considered 
fantastic and unworthy of consideration, but such is 
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not the case to-day. We have already noted that the 
old notion of matter as consisting simply of atoms has 
gone, and that atoms themselves hav‘e been resolved 
into complex systems of ^insubstantial charges of elec- 
tricity. The mt!tl\pdS of physical science can shed no 
light on the# true nature of ^igse ultimate' constiments ; 
here observation ends ^nd speculation begins*. Pope in 
his day could proclaim that 

Nature, and Nature’s laws, lay hid in night : 

God said “Let Newton be!” And all was light* • 

but there is much point to-day in the .witty, if jaessi- 
mistic rejoinder of J. C. Squire: 

It did not last: the Devil, howling “Ho! 

Let Einst<;in V>c I ” restored the status quo. 

Physicists and astronomers of to-da}^ are more and more 
inclined to limit themselves to the task of describing the 
working of the universe in terms *of mathematics. Their 
success in this stupendous uiidertaking ^takes our breath 
away, for they have very largely succeeued in providing 
the mathematical description they have sought, reduc- 
ing the universe to systems of equations. But in these 
equations they cannot say what the x stands for : 
as.fegards the inner nature of things most of them, 
admit that their kno^¥ledge is an empty shell, that ■ is 
a knowledge of form rather than of content. What is ae 
great unknown, the ver/ stuff of the universe? Some 
give the question up, and deny that it is their business 
to answer it; others, like Sir Aithur Eddington, pro- 
claim their belief that it must surely be our mind-stuff, 
that thp idealists ha>;e been right all aibng, the material- 
ists hopelessly^ wrong. “We have found a strange iuot- 
^rint on thp shores •of the unknown. We have devised 

G 
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profound theories, on6 after another, to account for its 
origin. At last, we have succeeded in reconstructing 
the creature th^t made the foot-piint. And lo! it is 
our own.” ^ Even the possibility of subjective idealism 
is admitted by Sir James Jeans: 

And ever tjie. old questio'n obtrudes its.-'lf as to whether 
the infant [Let , man] has any means of knowing that it is 
not dreaming all the time. The picture it sees may be 
merely a creation of its own mind, in which nothing 
exists except itself ; thfe universe which* a^c study with such 
care may be a dream, and vie brain-cells in the mind of 
the .dreamer.^* 

Idoilisrn has always been an» attractive view of life 
to those to whom materialism arid all its implications ar« 
abhorrent. It has been defended by all the great pliilo- 
S'ophers, and, as we Have seen, it is intellectually respect- 
able even in a scientific age to adhere to it. We have seen 
too tnat the days are gone when materialism and the 
scientific attitude were identical, and that to-day a 
crude materialism is as dead as the proverbial door- 
nail. No longer do scientists necessarily frown on the 
notions of mind and God simply because they cannot find 
a {Jlacc for them in a matciialistic conception, or regard 
idealistic systems of philosophy as the irresponsible 
dreams of men who have not taken the trouble to study 
science. But let us be clear about the position of the 
present-day idealist. While cordially welcoming any 
support scientists may give, he does not turn to them for 
proof. WTiatever science ma/ say, he denies the supreme 
importance of matter and mechanism, and the power of 
such conceptions to explain man. Further, he finds any 

^ Space f Time and Gravitation, p. 9oi. 

■ Eas, or the Wider Aspects oj ,Cosmogonj>, p. 88. 
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biological account of man in terms of his evolution from 
lower forms of life totally inadequate; he considers 
that logic, psychoiogy, aesthetics, and religion arc 
likply-to provide a better i:lue to the true nature of man 
than any biologicfil Studies. He contend ; that there is 
an inner harmony between^ tjia soul of man and the 
heart of the unit^erse; rcgiirds man’s tniiid ^fs no mere 
incident, no by-product ^thrown up by ^merest chance 
in a universe that hostile to life, purpose, and aspira- 
tion, but as itself t^c real thing, iiKouch with the Qtcrnal. 
For him man is essentially a spiritaal being who e 
main aim in life must be to develop his spykiial 
nature. Even if the mathematical idealisn> of Jeans 
were, proved up to the •hilt, and generally acceptf:d by 
scientists, our idealist would find it insuffieient as a 
ba^is f(v philosophy. Jeans proclaims that he has 
disc(wcre(l gbsti ict thought at the fieait of tlie univers<f, 
but he lias nothing to say of feeling, or morality, or 
beauty; it is all cold, logical thoi^ght. Idcali’sts must 
have an account jf man’s .'^(sth^lic a^u^ moral values, 
and lor this th(y may turn, as their predecessors dfd, 
to the philosophy of Plato. 

There is no theory of moral values more satisfying, 
nore lofty, possibly more true, than that to be fouiicfin 
he Platonic dialogues. Jf we inquire into tne ^ ack- 
;round against which they were wnuen, we find lat 
he teaching of the sophists had spread the notion tliat 
ight and wTong w'erc mere matters of e^pedien-^y and 
nexpediency, that what was right at one time and in 
)ne place might be wrong af anotner time and in another 
alace, and v^e versa, Sociates iS represented in tlie 
Jialogues as contealing the notion that there are no 
ibsolute lAor;^! values, and as seeking abiding standards 
or moral judgments. .These could not be found from 
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considerations of expediency; nor could they be found 
from tradition, for e»ceptionaI cases could always be 
cited. So he, or his disciple and interpreter, Plato, or 
both, believed in and taught the eternaf validity, of 
moral principles, maintaining that rightness, justice, 
courage, and so on, had^pprmanent naturej.. 

To make Plato’s doctrin^^ clci'^r we c*Annot do better 
than quote and comment upoh his famous metaphor of 
the cave : ^ 

Behold! human beings living in afl underground den 
which has a mouth open tor-ards the light and reaching 
ah Along the ‘den.* they have been here from their rhild- 
' hood, a^.d have their legs andf necks chained so that they 
carfiiot move, and can only she before them ; fo’* the 
chains are arranged in such a manper as to prevent them 
turning round their heads. Above and b(*hin«l them the 
light of a fire is blitzing at a distance, and^ between the 
fire and the prisoners there is a raised way ; and you jwill 
*see, if, you look, a low, wall built along the way, like the 
screen which marionette players have in front of them, 
,over which the^ show the ‘puppets. 

There are “ men passing along the wall, some apparently 
talking and others silent, carrying vessels, and statues 
arid figures of animals made of wood and stone and 
various materials, which appear over the wall.” ^Phe 
prisoners “see only their own shafJows, or the shadows 
of one another, which the fire throws on the opposite 
wall of the cave . . . and of the objects which arc being 
carried in like manner they only sec the shadows.” 

The metaphor describes the conditions under which 
our lives are lived. The only knowledge the prisoners 
can have of the events outside the »cave is by watching 
the shadows cast by these events; but if a pris6ner can so 
‘ Republif, VII, 
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far escape from the chains as to be able to tuin round 
he sees, to some extent, the real fcvents themselves; il, 
further, he ^sjapes from the cave altoge^thcr and gets 
outside he has full knowlellge of them. iVIost of us are 
like the firmly chair^cd prisoners, and it is « ^itural for us 
to take the shadows for reality .itself; our leason, 4iow- 
ever, may help us to interpret the shadows* and to 
infer the nature of the reality that casts them. Those 
who attempt this imerpretation are the philosoj)hcrs; 
eventually they may be able to tern round, and. even 
get outside. 

Now the reality corresponding lo tjie ¥\eiUs oii^ede 
the cave consists of penn^vient natures, forms, jcsscncesj 
or idtas; and the shaHows are the particular %nen 
or' particular actiojis jvhich we perceive by our bodily 
senses. Tn*:: philosopher, by his reason and und(Tstand- 
ing, thinks that in the particular men and particular 
actions he recognizes natures which he knows; but 
such knowledge of the true realities rf:omes not through 
his senses but thiough his undevstamlirjg. He it is 
who “is able to distinguish the idea from the objeef'^ 
which participate in the idea, neither putting the 
objects in the place of the idea nor the idea in the place 
of tl^e objecis.” ^ He is wide awake, not a dreamer. 

Besides the ever-changing world of sensible tl ’ngs 
or phenomena there *is, for Plato, another work :>] 
eternal forms or natures about which men can gain ti ac 
knowledge through thbir reason; indeed, the possibility 
of such knowledge is presupposed in the very 0 ])inion< 
they hold about sensible thiftgs. “ Phenomena take iht 
■ names of the *Idcas as they parficipate in them.” ‘ 
Plato makes his doctrine very clear in a somewhat homely 
example.® There are many bedsLand tables in the woi Id, 

' Reftublic, V,*476. ■ ’ Rspubhr^ X, 5^7. 
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but there are only two ideas or forms of them, one the 
idea of a bed, the other the idea of a table. The artificer 
of a bed or table docs not make the idea ofi a 
bed or table, but the artialc which he makes is in 
accordance with the idea. He docs not make true exist- 
cnccf. but only some re)?ij)lancc of existence. The true 
idea exists in the nature ofthings; it is made by God, for 
no one else ’can be the maker. Plato was a great 
mathematician, and his theory of reality always finds 
an echo in the mind cf one who has studied mathematics. 
The mathematician is faijjiiliar with the distinction 
between the ^imperfect circle which he can actually 
draw and the ideal circle t^jat he knows through his 
reass^n; he regards the latter as the true fnrn .which 
exists in the nature of tilings, and^the former as merely 
a rough copy of it. However carefully he iliay draw a 
triangle and howeVer accurately he may measure its 
angles, he finds that the angle-sum is only approximately 
two right angles; but he knows tlirough his reason that 
in a Euclidean space the angle-sum is two right angles 
t^xactly. 

It is, then, the universal forms, ideas, patterns, or 
essences, rather than the phenomena which arc their 
imperfect copies, that constitute the inner reality of the 
univcise. They do not come into being or jiass away; 
they are from everlasting to everlasting; and they alone 
are the objects of true knowledge. So the idealism of 
Plato is objective. Because of his^ affirmation that ideas 
are real we have the name ‘ realism * ^ applied to his 
doctrine; but it is important to be clear that the notion 
of reality is applied lo ideas, not to the external world. 

It is, however,' in its working out as a philosophy of 
aesthetic and moral values that the Platonic idealism 

^ Not to be confused with tke realiim of p. 64. 
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is of outstanding importance in life *and in education. 
These values have real, indepeildent existence in an 
eternal worJ4 beyohd that which we\perceive with 
our. senses. The^ do no'# need to be accounted for; 
they do not need .to* be fitted into the Tjamework of 
physical science or explaincipl.away in a natumlistic 
picture of man,*for they ar« the true feaiity.* “There 
exists an absolute beauty, and an absolute* good, and an 
absolute greatness, Jind so on.” ^ And everything which 
we truly judge to Jdc good or bea^utiful in this wprld is 
good or beautiful simply^ because it •partakes of the , 
nature of absolute goodness or beau^. , 

There is an absolute ♦beauty and an absolute good, 
and of the other things to which *the term ‘mafty* is 
* applied there is ^an* absolute; for they may be brought 
unde- a '’i.igle idea, which is called the essence of each.* 
If anything besides absolute beauty is beautiful, it is 
so simply because it partakes of absolute beauty: . . . the 
thing is only made beautiful by the presence .or coiA- 
munication, ^»hatever you plcase*to call it, of absolute 
beauty: ... it is absolute beauty w%ich ihafkes all beautijjul 
things beautiful.* 

But Plato went further than this, finding it necessary 
to postulate a principle of unification among his etental 
id^as. He found this to be the Form or Idea of the GoofI/ 
the supreme reality from which all cth.ers deriv^_ eir 
being, “the universal autlior of all things beautiful .ad 
right.” * Its apprehension comes as a sudden revela- 
tion, as a beatific, mysticifl vision, after a long process 
of contemplation of the Vesscr forms. This is what 
Chiistian philosophers have mean# by God. Although 
in Plato the suprepje reality is nevci^said to be God,® 

^ Phaedoy\oo.^ * Republic. VI, 507. * Phaedo, i. u 

* See RepuhliCy VII, y 509. * ‘ ReputliCy VII, 317. 

••Taylor: Plato :Hhe Mar\^and his Wurky p. 289. 
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Platonism can lead us to the idea of God and to the 
notion that the etcrnfil forms, the absolute values, arc 
Ilis attributes./Man’s soul is made*in theji^eness of the 
supreme Being, participating in thc^ eternity *of .the 
forms; it is q link between the ideal^ eternal world and 
the v/orld of space and Jipie. Most of Chfistian philo- 
sophy is Cssewtially Platonij in oonceptibn: it must cer- 
tainly have been an early Christian Platonist who wrote 
the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel. But Christian 
philosophy, starting with the assertion that “the Word 
was made flesh® and dwelt fmong us,” has something 
mu«h more tg sa^ than Platonism. In the fulness of 
time thci attributes of God, the Word, the eternal 
values, were embodied and shown forth in a human 
life so that we might behold their gloiy. * 

It was Plato who gave the first reasoned* statement 
bf the vision and the hope that beyond this world and 
this life there are another world and another life nlorc 
true, more beautifyl, 'and more real, which we now 
see “ through ^a^lass.^darVly,” but which we shall see 
hereafter in all their glory. It is this eternal world that 
gives us the moral standards which our reason enables 
us to recognize and follow. 

Platonism is equally satisfying as a philosophy of 
aesthetics. Although the good and the beautiful Are 
not clearly distinguished from e3ch other in the dia- 
logues, we may, if we care, think of them separately. 
As we have seen, everything beaiJtiful on earth is con- 
ceived of as a copy to a greater or less extent of eternal 
beauty, as a sensible emboeSment of that form. Paint, 
stone, and sound-wafves are merely the'^materials out 
of which beautiful pictures, cathedmls, and symphonies 
are made; they are not, the beauty itselfii Nor is even^ 
the picture or cathedral or sympliony itself the real 
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beauty, for that has existence only iri the etemahworld. 
But the true artist, himself having had a vision of absol- 
ute beauty,^q^ils it flown in sensible foringi so that we, in 
contemplating h^s work df art, may also be led to that 
vision. Thus, if thoiPlatonic doctrine is foujjJ believable, 
it is not fanfciful talk, but saber»fact, to say that*whcn 
we are overawe*d by the urtcarthly beauty of Chartres 
Cathedral, where Napoleon said no one could possibly 
be an atheist, we tare to some extent inhabiting the 
hccivcnly temples > or that when We are carried. out of 
ourselves by the glory oft the Sanctus* in Bach’s Mass • 
we are indeed hearing echoes of tl;e choirs invisible. 
The architect and the composer have led us straight to 
the heart of things. 

• True apnrcciatjontand love of beauty consist in our 
being lea through the contemplation of beautiful things 
to the visioit of absolute beauty itse*lf. We are told tha! 
we* may eventually and quite suddenly attain thjs 
vision. 

[He] who has learned to see fhe b(jautififl*in due order and 
succession, when he comes toward the end, will suddenly 
perceive a nature of wondrous beauty ... a nature which 
in the first place is everlasting, not growing and decaying, 
05 waxing and waning ; in the next place not fair in one 
point of view and foul in another, or at one time oi in 
one relation or at one place fair, at another time 01 i 
another relation or at another place foul, as if fair lO 
some and foul to others, . . . but beauty only, absolute, 
separate, simple, and everlasting, which, without diminu- 
tion and without increase yr any change, is imparted to 
the ever-growing and perishing bcaptics of all other things. 
He who under the influence of true Jove rising upward 
firom these begins ib see that beauty is not far from die 
end. And the tni^ order of going or being led by another 
to the things of love, is*to use, the beauties of earth as steps 
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along- which he mounts upwards for the sake of that 
other beauty, going from one to two, and from two to 
all fair forms j*and from fair forms 'to fair practices, and 
from fair practices to fair notions, until from fair notions 
he arrives at the notion of absoMte^ beauty, and at last 
kno^vs what the essenpe of beauty is.^ 

With such 2^ lolly concepliop before us we might well 
be content to abandon our consideration of the philo- 
sophical problem. But there rem*hins a third view, 
namely 'pragmatism, *which is of grtat importance in 
educational practice, and wkich, in somewhat disturb- 
ing Tashion, qifestiens the validity of some of the positions 
we have I sought tp establish. We have thought of 
philosophy as a study of the. nature of reality,»as a 
search for ultimate values; we hlivok seen that philo- 
jophers tend to talyi a monistic standpoint, assuming 
that philosophy is “the quest or vision of^the world’s 
iviity ” ; * and we have stood on the position (hat 
education is the djnamic side of philosophy, since it 
seeks to realirc^the values defined by philosophy by 
selecting experiences through which the individual 
will pass. Our objective has been to find the aims of 
cciucation in relation to what is presumed to be real 
and eternal, to universals in short. 

But pragmatism, the typical American philosojlhy 
of life and of education, deprecates such a standpoint. 
This American contribution to the philosophical prob- 
lem is, as Kandel ® points put, a reflex of the practi- 
cal American mind and the history of the American 
nation. In creating ^their new civilization the pioneers 
were continually •confronted by fresh problems for which 
they had no ready-made solutions; their work in ex tend - 

^ Symposium, 211. • James p. 129. 

■ Tear Book of Eduertion, 19,^6, p. 340 tt seq. 
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ing frontiers, for example, involved less the application 
of well-worn ideas than the forging qf fresh ones to 
nieet novel %skuations. The result has been that their 
philosophy is a theory of *their way of life rather than 
their way of life Being the working out ^>f a theory. 
Further, their ,way of life •h^s* been ^ predominantly 
experimental; thus the/a^e inclined to str^*ss the change 
and flux of the world and the experimental nature 
of life. Pragmatists^ deny any doctrine of fixed, eternal 
vailucs; they re\folt against absolutism and* extol 
relativism. Philosophy, they say, must concern itself 
less with metaphysics and more witfi life, more# with 
things of human interest? Pragmatism is essentially & 
humifnistic philosophy, maintaining that man creates 
his own values in*thi? course of activity, that reality “ is 
still in tne making, and awaits pajt of its complexion 
from the future,^' ^ that “to an unasccrtainable extent 
our truths are man-made products.’^ 

The first main proposition of pfagmatism is that a 
true judgment is one which giv^s satr4‘actory results 
in experience, and that its truth is tested by the way m 
which it works out. Satisfactory working and utility 
are held to be the criteria of the true and the go<^. 
Tims the theories which we have been discussing — 
materialism, naturalism, and idealism- are true if t. 'y 
work well in life, false if they do not. The secc«.d 
proposition is that truth is something which happens 
to a judgment. In its satisfactory working a judgment 
becomes true; it was neither true nor false before it was 
tested in experience. Thirdly, w^ have the dangerous 
proposition that if a belief works we have a moral 
right to hqld it. 

• Pragmatisrd has. been fortunate in its advocates, 

• . 

^ Pragmatismy pt 257. * Ibid., p. 242. 
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notably William James, who in his Pragmatisniy a tran- 
script of eight lectures, uses all his brilliant powers of 
argument, persuasion, and illustration to give a masteriy 
defence of the propositions Outlined .above. His sub- 
title is “a new name for old ways of thinking.’* It is 
true that an ancient philoiopher, Heraclitus of Ephesus, 
who lived about 500 b.c.;* called attention to the un- 
ceasing process of change or flux in which all things are 
involved. “You cannot step twice,” he said, “into the 
same river; for the water into which you first stepped 
will by now hat^e flowed on^ and other water taken its 
plate^.” ^ Ho AT then is knowledge possible if nothing 
stays as iy is? The followers of Heraclitus seem to have 
been* even more thorough-going than their master, for 
they said that he could not step evm once into a definite 
river. Heraclitus might have been glad to take refuge 
m some sort of pragmatism. Certainly the sophists, 
“ the first body of professional educators in Europe,” * 
so far as they are entitled to philosophical rank, may 
be looked upAu as early pragmatists. Applying “the 
results and methods of the natural philosophers to 
human conduct,” * they did not concern themselves 
with any search for ultimate truth, but rather concen- 
trated on the expedient, teaching their pupils the arts 
that would stand them in good stead in the public fife 
of Athens. As we saw, they incurred the wrath of 
Socrates who needed standards beyond those of ex- 
pediency. But pragmatism^ as a clearly formulated 
answer to the philosophical question is a modern 
doctrine. Let us hear James speak for himself: 

) t. 

Grant an idea l^r belief to be true,^^what concrete differ- 
ence will its being true make in anyone’s actual life? 

^ C. G. J. Webb: History of Philo^bphy, p. 16^ 

• Dewey : Democrat and ^idjj/ition, p. 385. 
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How will the truth be realized? What experiences will 
be different from those which wbuld obtain if the belief 
were falsc^? ^ What,* in short, is the truth’s cash value in 
experiential terms? ^ 

True ideas are.thbse that we can assimilate, validate, 
cprroborate, and verifv. False ideas are those that we 
can not.^ 

Truth happens to an idea. It becomes trtie, is made true 
by events. Its vmty is in fact an event, a process: the 
process namely of its verifying itrelf, its w^ri-Jication, 
Its validity is th^ process of its v^Vid-ation,^ 

Truth for us is simply etcollectivc name for verilicalion# 
processes, just as health, wealth, streijgthf etc., are pftines 
for other processes connected with life, and ako pursucKl 
because it pays to pursue them. Truth is made just as 
health, wealth, anc^ strength are made, in tlie course of 
experi'^.i/C’!.'^ 

‘The true,’ to put it very briefly • is only the expedient 
iji the way of our thinking, just as ‘the right’ is only the 
expedient in the way of our Jbehaving. Expedient ^n 
almost any fashion; and expedient in the long run; for 
what meets expediently 511 the cxpwicnce in sight 
w^on’t necessarily meet all further experiences equally 
satisfactorily.^ 

Almost equally famous as an exponent of pragmati:§Tn, 
particularly in educational matters, is Professor John 
Dewey. He maintair« that philosophy must be dese- ed 
in terms of the problems with which it deals, that inaced 
it has meaning and »ignificance only in connexion with 
the solution of problems. 

These problems originate m the ^conflicts and diflicultics 
of social life. The problems are su«h things as the re- 
lations of mind ahd matter; body and soul; humr-nity 

s 

* if- ioo- * IbiJ., p. aoi. 

•rtirf., p. 218. • ‘’W.. p'Jia. 
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and physical nature; the individual and the social; 
theory — or knowing, and practice — or doing. ^ 

Thus he accepts the traditional subjccc-mattcr of 
philosophy but insists on the practical application of 
answers to philosophical questions. 

Whcn<*vcr philosophy has been taken seriously, it has 
always been assumed that it signified achieving a 
wisdom which would influence the conduct of life. 
Witness the fact that almost all ancient schools of phil- 
osoph/' were also organized ways of* living, those who 
accepted their tenets being cor^mitted to certain distinctive 
mc^es of coniduct; witness the intimate connexion of 
philosophy with the theology, of the Roman church in 
the 'middle ages, its frequent association with religious 
interests, and, at national crises,,, its^ association with 
jolitical struggles.^ 

5o philosophy is thinking what to do in a Hit situation, 
aqd it is bi ought into existence when problems occur. 
Regarding it thus, rather than as a passive contemplation 
of or inquiry into the nat>urc of reality, pragmatism seeks to 
bring it down from the heavens and consciously and de- 
liberately to apply it to life. The pragmatists react against 
excessive intellectual ism and call attention to the creative 
powers find functional activities of the human minch. 

In this they find support from modern psychology, it 
is a commonplace to remark that psychology is now a 
positive study and that it has got away from metaphysics. 
Instead of asking and failing tp answer difficult questions 
about the nature of mind it concerns itself with be- 
haviour. Thorndike’s psychology, indeed, had a direct 
effect on Amcricai; pragmatism. He taught that what 
we call mental processes arc formi of adjustment to 
stimuli, that the individual grows ^ and develops by 
* Democracy and Education^ p. 378^* r ■ Ibid.^ pp. 378, 37Q. 
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responding to stimuli and by dealing effectively with 
situations, his development therefore being occasioned 
fiy the con^nacrce which he holds with his environment. 
Responses are ejicoufagcH or discouraged in proportion 
to the success or •failure that attends th<w; successful 
responses become habitual,«for*“ nothing succedHs like 
success.” Thinking tal^cs pltice only when'ncw problems 
emerge, and there is no tliiiiking when there is no prob- 
lem; when things' are going easily responses are more 
or less automatic.* Valid thinking is the thinking which 
finds a satisfactory solut?*)A to a problem, and in thhk 
sense animals, Kohler’s chimpanzee^, for exanip^r^ can 
certainly be said to tJiink.^ Such a psychological 
doctrine thus takes a biological view and regards 
Kuman and animal* mentality as continuous. Now the 
notion that ideas arc instruments of adaptation, and 
that the power of abstract thought has been forged fn 
the course of evolution as a means of dealing circctivcly 
with life situations, is well in* liae with pra*gmalism. 
It is, however, an inadequate b«isis oi^pragmatism if it 
implies that the environment is static. An essential 
feature of pragmatism is its emphasis on man’s power to 
adapt his environment to his own needs, to create, by 
the successful solution of problems, a fairer and belter 
ehvironment for himself. 

To decline to be* convinced by pragmatism is er- 
tainly not to deny the value of much of its teaching both 
in life and in education. Let us briefly examine i.s main 
propc^sitions. 

Satisfactory working in’experience as a test of truth 
may be accepted, provided that the satisfactory working 
referred to means Something more than merely agree- 
able conseqflence^ and that -the experience is not the 
»cC|T/i« Mmiality of Ap 4 s, 
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experieiicc of one individual only. Unless this proviso 
is made we shoijld have things true for one individual 
and not for another. But although Jamea does ask* 
“ May there not after all be 'a possible ambiguity in 
truth?” ^ his^question does not neccfssarily imply that 
he hirnself takes the plujraiitfac view of tr\ith which most 
of us would fipci unacceptible;'he safeguards himself 
by insisting that satisfactory working in experience must 
be satisfactory working in all possfole circumstances, 
that experience must* be experience ‘In the long run, 
'that the truth rnust be verifiable on all occasions as 
well *as verified on# one, that the working must be in- 
tdllectuall>} as well as practicaNy satisfactory. Even if 
we believe that truth is correspondence with a supposed 
reality we do as a matter of fact tise#this criterion to 
test whether our jucjgments possess such a correspon- 
dence, believing that if they lack it we art!: bound at 
lei:igth to detect the error in the course of experience. 
But we say that it is because they arc true that the 
judgments work* Now the'^test of satisfactory working 
has always provided a valuable check on unbridled 
speculation and it ought to remain so: indeed there is 
no^ other way of testing theories. Some might even 
concede' agreement with James when he says, “You 
can say either ‘it is useful because it is true’ or ‘it is 
true because it is useful.’ Both these phrases mean the 
same thing, namely that here is an idea that gets 
fulfilled and can be verified.’’ 

But the notion that an idea “becomes true, is made 
true by events ” is in direct conflict with the idealist 
conception that they-e is an objective reality' to be known, 
and that “truth is fidelity to objective reality.”* 

^Pragmatisms p. igA. 

* Patrick: Thi World a^d its toning, p. 389. 
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Idealists maintain that their present judgments are true 
if they correspond to reality and false if ihey do not, and 
that their truth or falsity is there before they have been 
verified. The planet Neptune did not begi-» to exist when 
it swam into the kin of the astronomers, Oi* even earlier, 
when Adams a,nd Le Verrifcr* discovered it l^y mathc- 
matieal calculation; sftr^ly*thc judgmeat “there is a 
planet outside the orbit of Uranus” was true when 
the two famous mathematical physicists began their 
work, taking that judgment as a working hypbthesis. 
Was it true before they,* or anyone else, thought of* 
making it? No doubt pragmatists w«iild* reply that the 
judgment did not exist^bbfore it w^s lUr^de, and there- 
fore "it could be neither true nor false. But idealists 
would ar^ue that, •although the judgment was not 
made, it might have been made, giiul that the object 
of the judgftient existed, or did not exist, independently 
of the actual judgment or its verification. Here the 
two schools of thought must diver^. 

Further, to say that if a bdief \^orks have a mo^al 
right to hold it seems a most unsatisfactory surrender 
of reason to comfort and convenience. It seems only 
common sense to reply that what is verified by the woii- 
ing«of such and such a belief is that the holding of that 
belief produces a satisfactory result, ar'd that its u "h 
still remains an open question. In any case, on pr 
matic principles, the loss of intellectual integrity in- 
volved in such a position .would seem to many to be 
an unsatisfactory consequence. 

Since pragmatists deny the existence of values in 
advance there can for them be no clear vision of a goal. 
But wlien^Americad pragmatists talk, as they do, of 
education as flie fosce which creates a finer and better 
civilization,* one is entiJUed to ask by what criteria they 
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measure the success of their efforts; for it would seem 
to the ordinary person that some sort of standard is 
implied. Here pragmatists will reiterate that what 
constitutes a loftier civilization canni;>t be known, in 
advance: alluhat can be said is thac it will work well, 
that in that dawn it will oe bliss to be alive and very 
heaven to be -young. But Surely values and standards, 
however vaguely realized, arc needed to direct effort, 
and must exist beforehand. There is really an implied 
acceptance of a scheme of values among educational 
pragmatists; as Kandel says*/^ “There is a nostalgia for 
values towards which the world is to move.” ^ 

It is perhaps unduly sever^i to call pragmatism “a 
grotesque confusion of means and ends,” * for William 
James’s thinking was certainly (reo from confusion. 
But it seems fair to regard it as a method of clear 
thinking, a way of approach to philosophical problems, 
lather than itself a philosophy. Originally the applica- 
tion of the positive* experimental method of science to 
problems outsiUe science, it was raised to philosophical 
rank by James. If, however, philosophy is a critical 
and disinterested investigation of things as they are, 
^hen pragmatism, which concerns itself with how things 
work, is not, strictly speaking, a philosophy. Since it 
denies the importance and relevance to life of some of 
the deepest questions man’s mind can ask, since it 
discards the very notion of ultimate truth, it clearly can 
have nothing to say on the nature of reality. Indeed it 
is just because it regards as futile the quest for an answer 
to fundamental questions that professional philosophers 
have not taken kmdly to it. 

Pragmatism is essentially a mediating attitude of 

' Tear Book of Education^ 1936, p. 356. 

^ Windclband, quoted by Patri^: ThteWorld and its Meaning, p. 397. 
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mind; James offers it equally the ‘tender-minded’ 
thinkers who incline to idealism and the ‘tough- 
minded* who favour natjiralism. It is often described 
as k via media between idealism and naturalism, but on 
the whole it seems to incline more to the fdrmer. .In its 
notion that values are man-created, that.th,ey do emerge 
as successful action and .experimentation take place, 
it is within measun^blc distance of what is sometimes 
called a dynamic idealism, in qontrast to the static 
idealism of Plato, ft can be criticized on)^ by a thorough- 
going idealism; if idcalism^in the Platonic sense is tfue, 
then pragmatism must be incomplete; if cteinal v^alue^ 
exist in the nature of things then they arc ncH created 
by mlin but arc there to be found. 

The readier has ‘a right to know at this point in which 
direction, if sympathetic, he is being led; and whkb 
doctrine, if he is critical, he will have to confute. 
It has probably already been ijiade evident tjiat tht 
writer is ‘ teiider-ni'nded,’ and liere^e nails his colours 
to the mast of idealism. He* regards rnffuralism as j^n 
incomplete and tlierefore unsatisfactory theory ot the 
nature of man, although he admits that it has much to 
contribute to education. And in spite of all the plau'.^i^ 
biliAcs of pragmatism he thinks it vviong to shrink f orn 
the most searching ipejuiry of which man’s mm'^ is 
capable, although again as an educationist he is wilhiig 
to learn much from tljat doctrine. In short, he regartls 
idci\lism as fundamental, naturalism and pragmatism as 
merely contributory, in the theory and practice of educa- 
tion. And, if hf were a pragmatism., in these dark days 
when there is a “nostalgia for valued” he might even 
defend his choice of i(?ealism on pragmatic grounds as the 
only philosopliy wWch provides a way of escape from 
chaos. 
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CHAPTER IV 


NATURALISM liDUnATTON 

In our first two cfmpters we argued and illustrated the 
proposition that theories and systems of education are 
reflexes of modes 'of philosophicaf thought. In ’this and 
the two succeeding chapters we shall seek to demon- 
strate this truth still further by reference to the 'three 
philosophical doctrinep discussed , in the *prec^cding 
chapter, namely naturalism, idealism, and pragmatism, 
llut, since these *art? broad modes of thinking rather 
than sets of clear-cut propositions, >wc must expect the 
correspondence between them and educational doctrines 
to be of a general rather than^of a specific character. 
Wc must also understand clearly that no one has ever 
sat down to work out an cAicartonal system by rigor- 
ous deduction from a philosophical theory as major 
premise. It is only in a wide, general sense that wc 
find similar trends of thought in philosophy and educJi^- 
tion. Most educational systems draw their sustenance 
from more than one ^school of philosophical thou?^ t: 
like the ordinary man in his philosophy they arc, tv a 
greater or less degree, eclectic. Rousseau, who is 
characterized by Adams as perhaps the most prominent 
naturalist who ever wrote ^on education,' ^ is seen by 
Rusk to be an idealist whe opppsed nature “not to 
spirit but to social convention,” * arid whose natural- 
istic stage, of education was merely preparatory to 
^oral, aesthetic, and religious training. It is probably 

* Educational Theories^ p. ^7. ^ The Philosophical Bases of Edttcaliony p. 35. 
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correct to say that while many of Rousseau’s methods, 
especially in the earlier stages of education, were 
decidedly naturalistic, his aims were idealiitic. Thus, 
we must not expect to be able neatly to Ubel educational 
theories as idealistic, naturalistic, pragmatic, or realistic, 
for they themselves arc riok tidy and clear-cut to that 
extent. But, b'^aring this caution in mind, we shall see 
that there are trends of education which do, on the 
whole, call for one label rather than another. 

In considering the contribution of naturalism we shall 
do well to begin by recalling the main aspects of the 
philosophy which bears this name. There is, first of all, 
the naturalism of physical scieiice, which, concentrating 
its gaze on external nature, has difficulty in giving any 
reasonable account of man hinlself. Thi^ form of 
paturalism, since it. takes a view of the universe that 
relegates man to the background, has little to contribute 
tc education, which bv its very nature is an intensely 
human activity. Vhe second form of naturalism, 
namely mcchaftav.alisni, which regards man as a machine, 
is not entirely negligible in educational theory and 
practice, for, as we have seen, it has given us the 
behaviourist psychology. But it too is unimportant in 
comparison with the third form of naturalism which, 
since it is founded on the notion of evolution, we have 
called biological naturalism. Regarding animal and 
human development as continuous, seeking the explana- 
tion of man in terms of his racial past, it gives us the 
doctrine of the ‘natural n^an’; it stresses the nature 
man inherits from pre-human ancestors and discounts 
his spiritual nature. Man’s body, or at least that 
nature he has in common with the animals, is held to 
be the real man. Natural impulses are therefore of great 
importance and are rega^'ded 'is good in themselves. 
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Nature, in the sense of man’y instincts, primitive 
emotions, and unsophisticated judgments is held to be a 
nfdrc trustviTorthy and reliable guide to* conduct than 
reflection, or t^e cjipita^ized results of experience. 
Thus Rousseau, for example, maintains that “the 
only- habit the child should •be allowed to contf^act is 
that of having no habit!?.*’ ^ * 

Naturalism, as Adams points out,* is a term loosely 
applied in educati?)nal theory to systems of training 
that are not deperxient on schools “and books but -on the 
manipulation of the actival life of the cducand. It • 
reacts against study and aims at creating conditirtf* in 
which natural development will take place. •It always 
comei on the scene as a’ protest against well-estabrtshed 
systems that have, become stereotyped ; always it pleads 
for greater simplicity, always it seeks to banish sophisti- 
cation by sweeping away paraphernalia. Its watch- 
word is ‘Back to Nature,* and its fighting adjective \s 
‘artificial.* Thus when an educational moverrient has 
exhausted its mandate, when i^ has ’i>st its original 
impetus and spent itself, retaining only the letter and 
not the spirit of its original form, it is normally succeeded 
by a wave of naturalism. 

Historically, naturalism was a reaction against the 
pedantry into which the humanism of the Renais^cj cc 
had degenerated. That fine movement was itsei a 
reaction against the arid, hair-s])liuiiig logic of medieval 
scholasticism; beginning as the study of man lumself 
through the medium of the literature that embodied 
the spacious lives of ancient Greece and Rome, it 
became in its* decay a mere stucly ,of books and of 
linguistic forms. Ai always in such circumstances it 

w 

^ EmiU, or Eddeation (Everyman Edition), p. 30. 

■ Evolution of Educd\ional Theory ^ p. 251. 
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was inevitably folio wjpd by a naturalistic movement. 
For similar reasons we had a naturalistic movement 
in education after the Great War of 1914-18. The 
ideals that had inspired the' edi^patiojial reformer^ of 
the niiicteen/h century to establish universal education 
had spent themselves ;'schA.ols had got into the rut of a 
barren, stereotyped procedure^ the results of half a 
century of popular education were rightly regarded as 
disappointing in proportion to the effort made; we 
were, after all, only ‘a ‘C3’ nation. School curricula 
were seen to be at fault, and radical change of aim and 
method on mere natural lines was called for. 

RoussCfiu himself was an ©.cample of this character- 
istic attitude of protest; perhaps it is for this reason that, 
although his aims were idealistic, he is claimed as a 
prophet by all educational naturalists. Born at Geneva 
in 1712, he seems to have been a curious character 
throughout life. He was decidedly ‘contrary’ in his 
attitude towards estviblished institutions, and his position 
of emphatic pretest, expounded in liis famous educa- 
tional treatise Emiley or Educatioriy is crystallized in the 
dictum: “Reverse the usual practice and you will 
^Jmost always do right.” ^ “Human institutions,” he 
said, *“ are one mass of folly and contradiction,.”* 
“Men are devoured by our towns.” ^ Emile was, 
therefore, to be taken away from his parents, away from 
society and its schools, and educated in contact with 
nature, ‘according to nature,’ by an ideal tutor. For 
“God makes all things good: man meddles with them 
and they become evil”; * therefore “you must make 
your choice bet^^een the man and the citizen, you 
cannot train both.” * 

^ Emile, or Education (Everyman Edition), p.*58. * Ibid., p. 46. 

• IM., p. 26. ^Ibidr^ P- 5-9 ‘ Ibid., p. 7. 
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His sincerity has often been do^^bted, and opinions as 
to his true greatness have differed enorrr^ously. Voltaire 
nfaintained'that the man^ was factitious* from head to 
foot, while Napoleon declared that w^itbout him the 
French Revolution* would not have taken •place. Cer- 
tainly he has irritated many ^ptople, but, like Socrates, 
he has been a gadfly stinging his conteroporaries and 
his successors into thought. If we are to judge by 
results we must admit his greatness. Emile has had a 
unique and lasting' influence; in its* power of stiniolating 
and directing educational Jliought it is comparable only 
with Plato’s Republic^ which its author ‘fextols as '‘^'the 
finest treatise on education ever wriUen.”'' It has 
justly *been called one of the most seminal books in the 
whole literatuie cf education, perhaps in all literature. 
Rousseau was the forerunner of piany who, all un-, 
conscious of their indebtedness, . . . have followed in 
the trails he blazed through the ^forest, until now they 
have become the broad highway o? common travel.” ^ 
Certain it is that the educalioVial ftrmci.rhe started h^s 
not died down even yet. Perhaps the difficulty we have 
encountered in labelling him as naturalist or idealist 
constitutes a measure of the wealth of ideas to 
found in his writings. 

IT the educational aims of Rousseau, the great natu* '1- 
ist, were, after all, idealistic, are there any educatio al 
aims specifically associated with the philosophy of 
naturalism? From the mechanistic view of man and the 
concomitant behaviourist psychology we can get no 
higher aim than to make the human machine as good 
a machine as possible by attending to its construction, 
by elaborating it anfl making it capable of^more and 

if • 

^ Emile, ^ or Education (Evcr>Tiian Edition), p. 8. 

• Mouroe : Text-book w the HuMoty of Education, p. 573. 
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more fcomplicated tajks. In behaviourist terms, the 
main aim must, be to establish the conditioned reflexes 
that are the habits of action and thought appropriate 
to modern life. From the extolling of /he natural man 
and the assertion that natural impulses are in themselves 
good because they yield ^pleasure, we get the aim of 
education as, present arid ^ filiture happiness. The 
pleasure or happiness that is thought of here is not 
necessarily immediate pleasure, but pleasure that is 
lasting" 'and permanent, more worth 'while in the long 
* run. There is, therefore, •-a place for self-restraint 
in education;' prudence and the ability to evaluate 
pleasures "rank high among the virtues. By fostering 
these virtues education secures future as well as piesent 
happiness. ^ 

^ But McDougall, ^he famous exponent of a naturalistic 
school of psychology, denies the truth of the hedonistic 
view that all our actions arc motivated by the pursuit 
of pleasure and the'- avoidance of pain. Our motives of 
conduct are ra^.er, iri'thc 'last resort, our propensities to 
attain certain natural goals; pleasure and unpleasurc 
are by-products of our activity which come on the 
^cene^ according as we arc or are not reaching out 
successfully towards these goals. From such a st:-nd- 
point the aim of education is the sublimation ' of 
the energies of the propensities; the re-direction, 
co-ordination, and harmonious working of the native 
impulses. Education should enable the individual to 
attain the goals set him by nature in ways that have 
individual and social value. But a mere naturalism 
has little to say as to what the criterion of value 
may be. 

Educational aims derived from ,j:he naturalism that 
is founded on the notion cf man ’s evolution" from lower 
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forms of life differ according to ^the* explanation of the 
fact of evolution that is accepted. If the neo-Darwinian 
Wew, whic^i emphasizes the selective action of the en- 
vironment on the living Ci^eature along with the struggle 
for existence and the consequent survival pf the fittest, 
be correct, then clearly thctain> of education mtist be 
to equip the individual, or ^he nation, for that struggle 
and so to ensure survival. If, on the otTiier band, the 
neo-Larnarckians Ae correct in maintaining that evolu- 
tion to higher forms of life has as^’its basis the power of 
the living creature to ad^pt itself, itS habits, and its# 
bodily structure to the circumstances in* which it,finds 
itself, a different conclusion is reached. Education is 
seen *as the process of ^adjustment *to environmeht; it 
aims at enabling ^the, individual to be in harmony with 
and Weil ilaapted to Lis surroundings. Health, both of 
mind and body, is stressed, and tlie ideal is a well- 
adjusted, happy being, with no discontent, divine or 
otherwise. 

But some naturalists, notably Be»*^ard Shaw, go 
further than this. They see education as man’s efe- 
libcrate effort to accelerate the pace of evolution itself, 
to achieve racial improvement more quickly than^ 
woyld otherwise be the case. Here they are up ageiinst 
th# difficulty of the non-transmission of acquired cL.* ic- 
teristics. While it is true that this question obstini. . ly 
refuses to be finally settled, the negative verdict of 
science up to date, that the characteristics acquired in 
on^ generation arc not trahsmitt^‘d to the next through 
the germ-ceil, cannot be Ignored. It would greatly 
strengthen the? position of* the Lameyckians if a clea^ 
case of transmission •could be proved. But what not 
achieved through bodily heredity may be achieved 
through social heredity: th<j younger generation can 
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and does re-acquifc t^ic gains of its elders by growing 
up in an ‘imitation area’^ of which these gains arc 
prominent features. Education, then, is the: preserva- 
tion, the handing on, and t\ic epharycement of th/ese 
racial gains, ^eneiation by generation. 

We^now seek to discuss tjame broad features of natural- 
istic education, ‘and we mUy begin by noting its con- 
stant emphasis on the nature of the child. Education 
is to be firmly based on that naturrf, which is believed 
to be .good. Naturalists usually tend to accept the 
Wordsworthian View of the cjiild as a being who comes 
from ^heaven Vtrajling clouds of glory,’* * rather than 
the standpoint of Jeremiah that “the heart is deceitful 
abovd all things, and desperately wicked.’*® They are 
interested in the child as he is, rather than as he will be 
when education has done its work; they regard exalted 
adult standards of conduct as unimportant in compari- 
son with child behaviour even in its most reprehensible 
forms. They look 012 education not so much as prepara- 
tion for living aj living itself; they conceive of childhood 
as* something desirable for its own sake and expect 
children to be children, declaring with Rousseau that 
“Nature would have them children before they are 
men,*'^ and echoing his famous question: “Wha^ is 
to be thought, therefore, of that cruel education which 
sacrifices the present to an uncertain future, that 
burdens a child with all sorts of restrictions and begins 
by making him miserable, in ordbr to prepare him for 
some far-off happiness which he may never enjoy?” * 
Monroe says that it was Rousseau who first proclaimed 
the view that “ecjucation finds its purpdse, its process, 

^ Adams : Euolutton of Educatiopal Theory^ p. U2. u. 

* Ode on the Intimations oj Immortality, • Jeremiah^ XVII, 9. 

* hmiUt or Education (Everyman ^Edition( , p. 54. * Ibid , p 42. 
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and its means wholly within the ithM life and the child 
experience.”^ The word ‘wholly’ makes most of us 
p^use to ^nder whether the statenlent is not too 
emphatic. The same writir’s summing up of Rousseau’s 
conception of educatibn as “the process ol development 
into an enjoyable, rational .h.irmoniously bakinced, 
useful, and hence natyral Jife” ^ is fairsr and more 
generally acceptable. For the child’s hature is not 
static; it grows and develops. 

*. So the emphasis, on the nature oClhe child becomes, on 
consideration, an emphasis on his natufal. development. ^ 
But what lines of devefopment arc patural, what 
unnatural? To find an ^answer to this question the 
modern naturalist turns*to psychology. For a long* lime 
now educators have been enjoined to study psychology 
in order co h am of the nature of the child, but it is only 
in comparatively recent times that siJch a quest has beerf 
fruitful. The introspective studies of intellectual, adult 
philosophers could shed no light op the nature of th*c 
child mind, even when boiled fjown and reduced in 
scale, for the child is not so much a little man as ’a 
man in the making. Gradually it was realized that a 
psychology of development was essential for education. 
Some saw the development of the child writ large in thc^ 
development of the race and sought to plan edu^ olon 
in accordance with such a theory; others took the v rc 
helpful biological standpoint and formulated the instinct 
psychology. But the» present-day movement to study 
infants, children, and adoIcs*ccnts directly and objectively 
has yielded better results. 

The thorough-going naturalist, however, is not so 
much concerned to plan education in accordance vdth 
« • 

^ Text-bohk in thi^History of Education, pp. 571, 572. 

• p. 570. 
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any psychological d4,>ctrinc, however accurate, as to 
allow child-nature sirliply to unfold itself. Education is 
merely the fostering of natural development, and trpe 
education takes place when the nature, powers, and 
inclinations of the child are alloWed ^:o develop freely 
with, a mimmum of ^iticjance. Holding the belief of 
Comenius that* “nature oi^seryes a suitable time,” the 
naturalistic educator allqws Ac child to follow the lines 
of his natural interests and to havc/rec choice of activi- 
ties, with no interference or thwartipg. Anything that 
impede5 this free choice stands condemned. Schools 
thejmselvcs are sometimes looked at askance, contrasts 
being drjwn between the naUiral learning of the child 
in a«good home and the artifieial training provided by 
the schools. In other quarters, no doubt, it is the hoinc 
and the parents that are condemned as* the worst 
enemies of natural development, schools being con- 
sidered necessary as places where children can be. free 
from pernicious influences. Such schools seek to provide 
the ideal environment of freedom for the development of 
the growing child. There is an abhorrence of unnatural 
class-methods which assume that all children go at one 
pace and learn by one method, and there is an equal 
ihhorreiicc of time-tables which dictate what a child 
hould be doing at a given time. If ere again we lijive 
he characteristic attack of naturalism on established 
nstitutions. 

The educator himself, of courscj, has to be very careful 
not to come under sentence of banishment; indeed, in 
some systems he is barely tolerated. Certainly any 
interference on his 'part is deprecated ;• not only is he 
forbidden to resort to any coercive; or didactic methods, 
but he may not even seek to influence, His place, if 
any, is behind the scenes; he is an dbserver pf the child’ll 
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development rather than a giver c|f information, ideas, 
ideals, and will-power, or a mcJulder of character. 
Thiese the child will forge for himself; he knows better 
than any educator what heshould learn, when and how 
he should learn it,’ what he should do and h(jw he should 
do it. His education is the^f^ee, developiilent of his 
interests and motives r^ther^ than an artificial effort 
made on him by an educator. Yet one ha* still to hear 
of systems where there is no educator at all. Generally 
he is allowed to be necessary, not n\erely as an observer, 
but as a setter of the stage, a supplier of rnateriafs and 
opportunities, a provider of an ideal environment^ a 
creator of conditions under which nattiral dcveloprhcnt 
takes glace. Thus Monttssori surrounds the child ^ith 
apparatus designed to foster the powers of the child 
and temptw him to teach himself. From the child’s 
point of view the system is one <9f auto-education. 
Norman MacMunn ^ went further and encouraged 
the natural propensity of young people to ijastruclf 
one another. 

Much of this modern naturalistic movement finds it^ 
root in the pages of Rousseau. Although modern 
psychologists would not wholly agree with him that 
“ the most dangerous period in human life lies between- 
birtjfi and the age of twelve,”* the school of educatirual 
thought which we have been describing concurs v h 
his view that education from five to twelve should oe 
largely negative rathej than a positive effort bv the 
edusator, who was advised to leave the child largely 
to himself and learn how to lose time wisely. In a 
letter to A. Cbristophe de jieaunjont. Archbishop ol 
Paris, Rousseau said: 

^*TTie Child's Path to pTeedom.* 

• or Elation (Everyman Edition), p. 57- 
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I call a positive ^education one that tends to form 
the mind prematur ly, and to instruct the child in 
the duties that belong to a man. I call a negative 
education one that tends to perfect the organs that 
are the instruments of knowledge before giving this 
knowledge directly ; and that endeavours to prepare the 
way for reason by the proper exercise of the senses. A 
negative education does mean a time of idleness ; 
far from it. 'It docs not give Virtue, it protects from vice ; 
it does not inculcate truth, it prortccts from error. It 
disposes the child to, take the path tljjat will lead him to 
truth, when he, has reached the age to understand it ; and 
to goodness, when he has acquired the faculty of recog- 
nizing and loving it. 

Nothing during this period wae to be done to mould or 
force the child’s mind. He was not, for example, ito 
be taught to read, though he would probably acquire 
•the art for himself. ^ His body, organs, senses, and powers 
were to be exercised, but his soul was to lie faljow. 
Uo moral training beyond the discipline of natural 
consequences was to take place. 

/We may suni up the naturalistic conception of educa- 
tion by saying that it is the child himself rather than the 
educator, the school, the book, or the subject of study 
-n-hat 'is in the foreground of the educational picture. 
Sir John Adams, borrowing a neologism from .Dr 
Stanley Hall, has called this the ipaidocentric attitude. 
His balanced judgment and common sense, his knack of 
getting to essentials, and his power of evaluation, enabled 
him to survey the whole educational field of the first 
quarter of this century and to assess the value of the 
various aspects of the ‘new’ teaching and the ‘new* 
education. In Tm New Teaching^ fie compiled accounts 
of methods furnished by various well-knowm subject- 

‘ 1918. 
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specialists, while he himself in an^introductory chapter 
extracted the common factor of all, finding it to be 
paidocentricism. In Educational Movements and Methods ^ 
he collated articles writtch originally for The Journal 
of Education on educational topics ranging from Euryth- 
mics.to Reform Methods of Teaching and again 
found common ground in the constant focussing of 
attention on the child iiimpelf. Perhaps the most 
valuable of this scries of his works is Modern Developments 
in' Educational Practi'.Cy^ in which he himself wrote critical 
accounts of various aspects of modern education, again 
showing in his introductory chapter that, in all the 
complexities and elaborations of modern educational 
experiment, it is the child who has entered intvJi his 
kingdom. Paidocentricism, then, may be said to be the 
keynote oPttic modern movement, and it is essentially 
naturalistic. 

Another way of summing up the naturalistic concep- 
tion of education is to say that it is based on psyoiiologyt 
It was Rousseau again who imparted momentum to 
the psychological movement in education. Tn declaring 
so emphatically that education must accord with child 
nature, he made it clear that that nature must be known; 
and^in definitely setting this important problem he wa^ 
on^of the forerunners of the modern psychological mv.’ > 
ment. It is true that hefore his day we have Thor: .3 
Fuller describing the good schoolmaster as one who 
“studicth his Scholars’ natures as carefully as they 
their books’’;^ but it was (he impassioned pleading of 
the French philosopher then made it impossible any 
longer to neglect child nature. li\ dilferent ways his 
successors, Pestalozz^ Hcrbart, and Froebcl, strove to 
make his Vision concrete, and the psychological movc- 

• f 

^ 1924^* * 1922 * Holy and Profaru State. 
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ment since tneir day proceeded by leaps and bounds. 
It has by no means spent itself yet, for to-day we arc 
still trying to fjiscover the true nature of the child aiid 
to work out the implications bf Rousseau’s position that 
that nature ^is the chief datum in the educative process. 

Thus the psychological imovement, which is the core 
of cducationvil fiaturalism,»tias a fairly long history, and 
nowadays its ramifications hre endless. As we have 
already noted, the desire to know tfhild nature has led 
to a direct study of the child himself, (the result being an 
ever-increasing Stock of kno\\ledge of which the educator 
tnar/^ avail himself. This knowledge is to be found in 
the wealth of books on edurational psychology; here 
we lAay mention only a few aspdets of it. The psychology 
Df McDougall with its emphasis ori native interests afid 
motives of behaviour, with its account of ’ how these 
arc organized intfil sentiments or large-scale motives, 
how these in turn arc integrated into a self-regarding 
sentiment, charactc;'', ^nd will, has proved an eminently 
workable theocy for« educators who study their craft 
ahd seek to improve their technique of inducing the 
child to learn and of fostering the growth of character. 
The direct studies of learning by Thorndike and others 
arc successfully applied to the teaching of manual and 
mental skills. Progress has been made with the study 
of the modes of thinking and reasoning employed by 
the child, and of the imagery used by him, and this 
has had an important effect on methods of teaching 
young children. Studies of 'development have revealed 
the fact that the child is a Vfery different being at succes- 
sive stages of his gitowth; the result of* these has been 
not merely the arrangement of .subjects of study in 
accordanefc with the child’s developing interests, or 
the observation of suitable stages*' in the ^teaching of 
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any one subject, but also the reorganization of our 
national system of education to suit the needs of early 
clyldhood, late childhood, and adolescence respectively. 
Work Qn intelligence has convinced us all that differences 
in iiUcllectual cajSacit^ are too great to be ignored, that 
it is idle to expect all children be equal in this rejjpect, 
or to require them all to perform tasks of the ^ame degree 
of difficulty. Now an attack is being launched on the 
elusive question of temperamental and emotional types, 
•.the results of which are being eagcj-ly awaited by many 
educationists. 

Psychoanalysis, or the psychology of the unconscious, 
has*"a specially close connexion with the educatibnal 
naturalism of to-day. Bsychologists* of this school see 
the neuroses and the consequent ineffectiveness that 
afflict incii /liduals 3nd societies as the result of unnatural, 
repressive influences that have operated in early life, 
especially with regard to sex-matters. The teaching of 
Freud was a godsend to the .post-war apostles o? 
naturalism, both in the educatioqal*sphere and outside 
of it; it was believed to have* proved the soundness Qf 
their case for untrammelled self-expression and for 
entire freedom from restraint. Books on psycho- 
analysis applied to education flooded the market and 
found many eager readers. Educational system-^ in- 
formed by psychoanalysis aim at free, natural deve! -^p- 
ment through the prevention of repression and its 
resulting state of unconscious conflict and neurosis. 
Although there have been many extravagances and one- 
sided views, this educational movement has been on the 
whole a healthy one. It has fostered a sane attitude 
towards, sex and towards authority;* it has warned 
educators against the dangers of undue, prudery, 
authoritarian methods, corporal punishment, in short. 
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against any bottling ij|p of the child’s energies. Perhaps 
most valuable of all lias been its contribution towards 
the understanding and treatment of delinquency in 
childhood an^ adolescence fnd, even more, its deter- 
mined effort to avoid the causes oV such delinquency. 

Asirregards the actqal, ipethods of naturalistic educa- 
tion we may note first ofc*all tjie stress that is laid on 
direct experience of things. • Naturalists take seriously 
Rousseau’s dictum: “Give your ^scholar no verbal 
lessons; he should be taught by experience alone.” ^ 
The philosophy of realism supports this naturalistic 
trend toward^ activities with real things rather than 
verbal stydies.* The slogan “Things rather than words” 
needs careful exannnation, butnt has the merit of warn- 
ing teachers against their inveterate tendency towands 
verbalism, and of reminding them that it k necessary 
‘to ensure that tho4r pupils’ vocabularies have a sound 
basis of actual experience. Thus, for example, science 
should -not be taughti from readers, or by ‘chalk and 
talk’ lessons; it should rather be learned by the pupil 
through his own work in the laboratory or, wherever 
possible, through a direct study of natural phenomena 
outside the school altogether. Geometry should not so 
"Ynucll be taught by arguments and problems in text- 
books, however lucidly explained, as learned in, its 
original sense of ‘earth-measuiement’ by means of 
surveying the playground or school field, finding the 
height of the school, finding the breadth of a river, 
and other practical exercises in mensuration. -The 
methods of the Scout movement are commended, and 
the phrase ‘boy-s«out geometry’ hais been coined. 
Geography should be learned ii^ school-journeys and 
actual excursions, rather than taught f^om* books and 

^ Emtlt, or Education (Everyman EdiUcyi), p. 56. . ' See p. 212. 
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maps. In short, the naturalist ci^ucator rightly ^thinks 
less of his own exposition, much more of the leaming- 
exiperience ^f the pupil. 

We may also note the* stress laid on the value of 
direct experience of social life. The rights and duties 
of citizens are learned not thrpijgl; talk, butlthroug^h the 
organization of the scljool «ls a free, natural society, 
where the contribution of each is welcomed, where 
each learns to be feader in some^^hing and one of the 
led in others. Tfhe old authoritarian methods arc 
abolished and self-government is the order of the day. 
Officers are freely elected and, as for the teacher. 

His part is not to be a roi faineant^ but rather to be in his 
little republic a perpeiJVial presidenf, who must exercise 
•the duties of citizenship all the more scrupulously and 
assiduously by reason of the exceptional powers his 
position gives iiim.^ 

lA order that the school society may be as real as 
possible, natural i'.^s usually advoiat^ co-cducatibn, con- 
tending that it is unnatural .to St para ^ the sexes, and 
that such separation results in unnatural attitudes bf 
the sexes towards one another. This is a vexed question 
on which emphatic opinions are apt to be expressed, 
ranging from the typically French view of Demolins * 
ih'Jtt co-education “en France, n’a cesse, depu- Ic 
moyen age, de nous *semblcr horriblcment dangei use 
et immorale” to those of American and Scottish 
educationists who t<fke the system for granted. In 
England there have been some notable experiments in 
co-educational boarding-scKools, and these are well in 
line with the ifeturalist movement.* Ffir if it be argued 

that if is unnaturai to remove children from tlieir 

• ... • 

^ Nunn: Education : ^ts Data and Fitst Principles, p. 1 12. 

* Quotec|*by Adams : Et^luiion of Educational Theory, p. 281. 
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parents, the reply, is tjiat good boarding-schools make it 
their business to secure better conditions than the home 
for the natural development of children, and that their 
ideal is family and communiiy life at their best. 

One cannot leave the question of naturalistic methods 
of edjication without .,a reference to the play-way, the 
principle underlying which is that all learning is to take 
place in the spirit and bv the method of play. Psycho- 
logical studies of play have resultei in the conclusion 
that it is in his free, play that the phild most clearly 
reveals his nature and the lines of his natural dcvclop- 
mept. Whether play is seen as the recapitulation of the 
activities ,pf primitive man, or as a rehearsal of future 
aduU activities, or os a means of discharging the energy 
of native propensities, all arc agreed that it is nature’s 
mode of education. Not only is this true of •Che play of 
childhood. Play i3»vcry far from being an activity that 
is merely frivolous and wasteful of time in later life; 
it is rather in the true spirit of play that man does all 
his creative work. ^o/Jie play-way in its manifold forms 
is«the outstanding general method of creative education, 
and it is essentially naturalistic. It has been worked out 
fully in infant schools, not only in those which bear the 
“-honoured name of Montessori : it is strikingly exempli- 
fied in the boy-scout movement, in school-journeys, 
and in all schemes of self-government. Indeed the 
formula includes all methods of learning which foster 
the spirit of joyous, spontaneous, *creative activity, and 
its applications arc endless. ' 

The modern naturalisticf movement in educational 
theory and practice has been expounded in clear and un- 
compromising fashion by A. S. Neijl in a scries of books 
ranging from A Dominie^ s Log ^ to That Hreadful School} 
^1915* • 193*7. 
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His attitude of protest against* existing methbds of 
education was expressed in the former, which he now 
tills us W2!5 a groping J)ook; he felt that schooling 
wa% all wrong, but did not know how fo put it right. 
In the latter he gives an account of how he has put it 
right at Summerhill, the ‘dfchdful* school referred to 
in his disarming title. It seems worth whijje *to attempt a 
summary of this book, in oreJer that the characteristic 
.features of naturalism in practice may be made clear. 

Believing that ftie aim of life is happiness, Neill has 
sought to make Summerhill the happiest school in the ' 
world. It is a residential school, because. While the Wme 
is primarily adapted for tidults, the boarding-school is 
madtf for children. The aim is to make the school fit 
tfie child ^'^^ther riiaif to make the child fit the school. 
Freedom is nectssary, for only under freedom can thc^ 
child grow in his natural way; thus, renouncing all 
discipline, all direction, all suggestion, all moral train,- 
ing, all religious instruction, ^eill allows children 
freedom to be themselves. H’e efSims that the merits of 
Summerhill are those of healthy, free children whose 
lives are unspoiled by fear and hate; and that his school 
has gone further than any other school in freedom, with 
the* possible exception of Dora Russell’s school. 

He professes a complete belief in the child as a j.. ^d, 
not an evil being; being born good, he remains good 
when all opportunity to fear and hate is abolished. Like 
all naturalists he regards ^ the play of children as of 
par*amount importance. Childhood is playhood, and 
the play period lasts longer than is generally supposed ; 
thus at Summerhill children play*alk day if they want 
to, their job being tt) create. He will not have adult 
.standards Ibrdfed on^ children, -and he regarefs authority 
and morality as mereJy policemen who restrict their 
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activities. Children ail* not young adults, but a different 
species; it is what they are that is really important, 
not what adults think they should be. Thciir intereAs 
are immediate, and the future docs exist for them. 
They ought, not to be taught religion, since no child 
wantf to practise religiori <vhen he is free, and there are 
no signs that worship is k natural thing in children. 
Children’s values are different from those of adults; 
thus no attempt is made to lead them to higher tastes, 
whatc\ er ‘ higher ’ may mean. Few children like classical 
music or classical paintings, a 'id, if a school tries to uplift 
the'in by providing beautiful classical paintings on the 
walls and 'beautiful furniture itu the rooms, it is beginning 
at the wrong end. Children are primitives, and until 
they ask for culture they should Iwe in as primitive an 
environment as can be provided. 

From these postulates it follows that the educator 
fliust ever be on the side of the child ; he must understand 
children, having the negative attitude of knowing 
what not to do, and'^che positive attitude of love and 
approval, for only thus can he ensure sincerity on their 
part. To love and approve of children he must have 
/•emained a child himself, avoiding the tragedy of 
growing up and forgetting childhood. He must have 
a sense of humour — childish humour, for children 
have a sense of fun rather than a sense of humour. 
So, abjuring all superiority, never expecting deference, 
the educator must be content tb be regarded as an 
equal by equals, seeking not his own, but always giving 
himself. Neill declares that his own life is, and ought 
to be, “one long give.” 

He contends that his view of fae original virtue of 
the child is borne out by his loqg experience. Any 
difficulties, such as the misuse ind destruction of vaJu- 
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able tools, arc due to expectiniJ; the child to .possess 
adult standards with regard to property; or, as in the 
eftse of buUying and anti-social behavioyr, to a warp- 
ing of child-natyrc by uilwisc treatmer*^ in the home. 
Unnealthy repression of sexual interests by loo moral and 
too .religious parents is regeeded as the c&ief ca^ise of 
difficulty. In the school, Isfeill seeks to ayoid such re- 
pressions by an attitude of perfect ffankness; sex- 
questions are openly discussed, and there are no moral 
taboos. He will wot regard sex as a moral prot)lem at 
all, and he permits nudijm. ChildreA are allowed to^ 
swear openly, for they accept swearing as a naUiral 
language; at Summerhiy nothing is regarcled as un- 
mentionable. The grdht stress on* a healthy alititude 
tbwards sex leadj naturally to an enthusiastic advocacy 
of co-edu^iation, for that is tlie only possible education. 
To the usual cry of danger, Neil> rejoins that therfi 
is ho fear of undesirable incidents when there is no 
repressed and thrrefore iinnatui*al^interest in cex; arfd 
he assures his readers tha^ hm is j^ossibly the least 
anxious headmaster of a co-educational school • in 
England. In short, there arc no dark corners in 
Summcrhill, and the children have a really clean 
attitude to life. 

•Unsatisfactory attitudes towards sex, re.sulting ‘•"oni 
home treatment, ail: dealt with in ‘private les. ms,’ 
which arc informal talks rather than psychoanalysis. 
The object of these •lessons, which Neill regarus as his 
mbst important work, is tb deal with difficulties arising 
from family situations, td remove sex-taboos, to lop 
off all complexes given by morality and fear. He 
talks of them as re^-education, and regards them as a 
sometimefe necessary scavenging spring-cleaning before 
the sumn\cr of freedom. He keeps the talks objective 
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and uses no set me*|,hod of analysis, believing that 
analysis is unnecessary when children can live out 
their complexes in freedom. Curing a neurosis in *a 
child is a matter of the rele^e of emotion; the curing 
agent is love, approval, freedom to' be true to self. Cure 
comcf gradually; it is, only in psychological text-books 
that cures ace sudden ana dra^matic. Private lessons, 
which are giVon for emotional purposes only, are wel- 
comed, sometimes demanded by dnildren; they are, 
however, given up if any resistance is*ishown. 

Government is allowed to b^c necessary at Summerhill. 
Social freedoni no one can have, for the rights of others 
must’ be respected; in dividual ^^freedom every one should 
havej A child may xiot always do as he pleases, for, he is 
hedged in on all sides by his owx\ laws. It is only m 
things that affect him and him only tkat he ‘is allowed 
VO do as he wills. Gnjvernment is required to regulate the 
school society, but it must be self-government; children 
iliust fed completely free to govern their own social 
life, with no direction Jrom above. The function of the 
government is to make laws and to discuss social 
features of the community, rather than to act as a police 
court. Further, the laws that are made deal with essen- 
‘lials, riot appearances. 

At the beginning of each term a government of five 
is elected by vote. The ‘ big five’ consist of elder pupils; 
to begin with, popular members of the community arc 
normally chosen, but later on they are replaced by 
quiet, capable lads. One of cheir main functions is uhc 
guardianship of the school reputation outside the school; 
and they form a sort of cabinet which deals with 
offences, acts as 'a jury, and av^ards punishments. 
There is a general meeting each Saturday night, a 
chairman being elected on the spot the cabinet, never 
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seeking adult advice, announces its verdicts ^t this 
meeting which confirms, rejects, or amends them. 
J^ubject to* this proviso.^ the cabinet •has unlimited 
power, even that of •expi^lsion. Neill tells us that this 
extreme measure is never recommended, but he admits 
that he himself has expelled* pupils in the name bf the 
school. On occasion he^ has arranged ^tliat children 
should leave, taking care that*a proper place was found 
for them beforehand ; but this has been done only after 
a brave attempt fo help the individual by psychological 
means has been made. Offences such as bullying and* 
stealing have often to be tackled by tfie c*labinct auef the 
weekly general meeting^ fiunishmei^t is seldoiti awarded 
fjr the latter, but there is always reparation. Various 
minor odt i»ces a^e d^alt with by an automatic fine rule. 
The children’s loyalty to their own democracy is amazj 
ing. No culprit ever shows any signs of defiance or hate 
of the authority of his peers, and usually the govern- 
ment’s verdict is accepted both hf the culprit* and the 
community. 

Neill is emphatic that, as a means of education, self- 
government is of infinite value; and that one weekly 
general meeting is of more value than a week’s curricu- 
lum of school-subjects. He believes that if all si hools 
had real self-government — not the brand that makr ^ the 
pupils do the dirty police work for the teachers — a new 
generation would face life with a high standard of 
public morality, and a scheme of values that eliminated 
the non-essentials. If manners mean “thinking of 
others, no, feeling for others,” as Neill says,^ and are 
thus distinguislied from a non-essentisd code of etiquette, 
then good manners^pring from self-government, for in 
» self-governmrfnt yQju are constantly being compelled to 
^ That irtadfid ^hool, p. 123. 
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see the other person'^ point of view. Asking for no 
manners at all, Neill regards the fact that his children 
do have good manners as a fribute to the goodness of 
childhood. 

He consid/"rs that learning does not matter, that only 
character matters, and coAfesses that he has no interest 
in how childrj'n learn. He and his staff have no new 
methods of teaching beesfuse they dp not consider that 
teaching matters very much; and of course they have a 
hearty -"hatred of all examinations Books arc of little 
value; they are the least important apparatus in a 
school, and orily pedants can claim that learning from 
books is education. Lessons,* however, arc provided, 
although attendance at them is optional; in fact 'there 
is a lot of learning in Summerhdl, i*nd in all classes 
much work is done. But in the main, learning is re- 
garded as subsidiary to creative activities in the art- 
rpom, pottery-room, wood- and metal-shop, wlicrc 
children make what^ they want to, and subsidiary also 
to the ordinary play-activities of childhood. Great 
stress is laid on the tlieatre as a medium of creative 
activity; plays written by staff and pupils are produced, 
and skits on Shakespeare seem to be preferred to the 
actual works of the master. It is claimed that the theatre 
has done more for creation than anything else in the 
school. 

With this perfect example of naturalism before our 
minds, we may profitably try to take stock of the position. 
An idealist must allow that a sane naturalism carries 
the educator a long way. It is little exaggeration to 
assert that all the r/^cent advance in educational method, 
that indeed the very ideal of sound method based on 
the facts of child nature, has comf; froiii naturalism 
When ways and means qf cdi/cation arc Lonsidered, 
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it seems the only sound standpoint to discover the 
nature of the child and to start with him as he is. 
Blut the idealist will maintain that the (shild must not 
be left as he is. U is in eduiiational ideals, aot in methods, 
that naturalism fails to satisfy. In naturalism “every- 
thing intrinsically valuable di^apTpears from the \l^orld; 

. . . the useful, that >Vhich promotes* the interests of 
living beings, eaclj after its kind, in the struggle for 
existence, becomes the all-dominating value.” ^ From 
the naturalistic Staodpoint, as ilsually. expressed, no 
lofty educational aims ar<t derivable. In extreme form t 
the naturalistic aim is mere self-expression witti^the 
accompanying cries of •“no interference,”* “no re- 
straint.” But if the present self is satisfactory,* then 
schooh and educators are superfluous. No doubt we 
may disregard those extreme manifestations of natural- 
ism that are clear negations of the whole concept of 
education, for all sane naturalists follow the example of 
Rousseau in providing an educator. But eveif so, it is 
undeniable that in educational^iaturalism the present 
and the immediate future bulk largely, obscuring fhe 
vision of a goal, and that the aim of the process is little 
more than adjustment to environment. It is too apt to 
be* satisfied with the natural man, fully developM in 
orie sense, perhaps, but with his intellectual, ai tic, 
and moral possibilities imperfectly realized. 

No doubt all depends on the meaning that is i^iven to 
‘nature.’ The form of naturalism which we have been 
considering does not take that to be external nature, 
but rather, the nature of man. It assumes, however, 
that the nature of man is that whiclw he shares to some 
extent with the anifiiais, that it consists of his instincts, 

, appetites, and pri^tive emotions; it therefore damps 
^ ' Euckeo: Li/l's Bam and lifis Idtal, p. 27. 
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down, if it does not altogether ignore, man’s spiritual 
nature. A more profound naturalism might include in 
its scope that^ spiritual natu;*e as an essential human 
attribute, and thus avoid the reproach of discounting 
it because it is difficult to fit into a biological picture; 
it mi^ht assert that man' and his values arc part of 
nature, and tj^iat the higher as well as the lower nature 
of man is ‘natural.’ Such a naturalism would be within 
measurable distance of idealism, and it would not be 
difficult to bridge the gap. But, in its generally accepted 
form, naturalism needs supplementing and correcting 
by idealism, alid most conscientious naturalistic educa- 
tors do, wittingly or unwittingly, supply such a correc- 
tion. 'They are not content that the child should deVelqp 
anyhow, and they do work towdWs a goal however 
vague. It is only idealism that can give a clear vision 
of a satisfactory goal for educative effort; we must 
tjicrefore turn to idealistic conceptions if we would get 
things into proper perspective. 
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IDEALISM IN EDUCATION 

♦ We have seen that idealism takes many forms in philo- 
) sophy; that it is an attitude and a spj^it rather than a 
j definite doctrine l®r a set of dogmatic propositions. As 
, in philosophy, io in education the forms of idealism 
are manifold, ♦^constituting a general way of approach 
to educational problems rather than clear-cut solutions 
of them. Our purpose now is to look again at some of the 
facets of idealism, this time from the angle of education, 
with the object of gaining some general understanding 
'of its vast impoi'cancc as a philosophical basis of 
education, and of the guidance it offers in every worthy 
educational effort., By adopting several modes of 
approach we may hope to« catch something of the spirit 
thut informs them all and reach some general conclu- 
sions. We shall see that idealism has more to contribute 
to the aims and objectives of education than to its 
methods. 

Abandoning metaphysical subtleties and concen- 
trating on essentials, we may begin by reminding our- 
selves of the fundamental proposition of idealism, that 
th e mental or spiritual is ni ore teal or a t least morg, 
im portant tha n th^ mjiterial; that of the two worlds with 
which w£ seem to have dealings, namely the physical 
world and tl^wo^ld of experience, the Utter is more i^ 
tune with ultimate reality than the former; that realijty 
itself is of a spiritual rather than a material nature. 
As an educational corollary we* have the belief of all 
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educational idealists that in the last fesort the humani- 
ties, that is to say the studies which concern man him- 
self, are mbre fundamentally important instruments of 
education than, the ^ stu^iy of positive science. The 
activities of the mind, the aspects of humay experience 
that we call culture, art, ih(5raPlity, and religicfti arc 
more likely by their vcxy nature to lead us' to the heart 
of things than a study of objective fact. No doubt it 
^an be maintained that there is no hard and fast dis- 
tinction between human and objective studies, aisd that 
the difference between th-t two is one in degree rather 
than in kind. For scientific study is itself an imporrant 
activity of man’s mind; r^orcover, as we have seen, the 
posit we study of external nature in its profounder 
a2pecL<! lead, certain minds to an idealist theory of 
reality, and to s-c the world after all as an embodiment 
of mind. It is interesting to note that it is pure rnathc-* 
mafics, a body of pure ideas, definitely a creation 0 / 
mind, that Sir James Jeans sees rAaiiifest in the Workings 
of the universe. But the positive ^cientut does, as a rule, 
keep himself out of the picture, and his results concern 
the object of experience rather than the experience itself. 

If the world of experience is more important, more 
fur\damentally real than external nature, then m*^" the 
ex/)erienccr is Eimsclf more important, as Soc^ tes 
recognized long ago.* Another early idealist, turning 
from the consideration of the heavens, the moo t, and 
the stars to inquire iitto the nature of man, concluded 
that he is “a little lower tlian the angels,” is “crowned 
with glory and honour,” and has dominion over all 
other works of*God.* This stress oh tfee dignity of man 
and the distinctivenqss of his nature is the very essence 
of the idealist -position. 

^ See 61. 


■ Psalm Vlll. 
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The famous statue of Rodin, Le penseur^ powerfully 
embodies the suggestion that man with his powers 
of thought occupies a unique place in the scheme of 
things, and that he is in a different category of being 
from the highest of ihe animal creation. This idealist) 
belief does not carry with* it any denial of the fact ol 
evolution; it does, however, imply that the biological 
account of man as the highest of the animals is inade- 
quate and incomplete. Idealists who accept the_doc- 
trine c/pyolution insist that it is the uMmate goed of the 
evolutionary process, rather Jthan the starting-point or 
the ^ stages' oT development, that matters. The notion 
of emerge-^nt evolution is in Ifne with such a position, 
suggfeting, as it does, that as higher levels are rej^ched 
something emerges that was not thf re before. Graduall /, 
or perhaps by sudden leaps, new categories of value are 
entered. The whole process of evolution may consist 
in getting nearer and nearer to a realization of the 
ultimate values that lie at the heart of the universe. 
The old story of the g?./den of Eden can bear interpreta- 
ti6ns other than the familiar one, that it describes the 
fall of man from an original state of perfect goodness. 
It is possible to read at least part of it as the description 
of the ascent of man, as an early attempt to present in 
allegorical form the notion that sometime and somehow 
in the story of creation man mus'c have stepped up to a 
new level, becoming a moral being, knowing good and 
evil like a god. Man came to po^,«ess a spiritual nature 
that enabled him to apprehhnd moral values. It is the 
complete realization of theLe values that is the ultimate 
goal of evolution, rather than perfect adaptation to any 
environment ; unless, indeed, as idealists we consider man’s 
true environment to consist of this universe of values. 

So any naturalistic account lOf man in .terms of his 
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animal antecedents is at best fragmentary, rie cannot be 
explained in terms of his animal origin, for it is spirit 
rather than animality thst is most truly Vian, and it is 
in the former mBt thfc lattbr that we can hope to find 
the real. Man’s spiritual najure^ is not something just 
added to man, but the very essence of his being. 

Thus the grandeur and, worth of huraan life at its 
best are emphasized by idealism. Human personality is 
of supreme value^and constitutes^ the noblest work of 
God. We have the highest expression o^ this view’ in the 
Christian doctrine of the ^alue to God of each human 
soul. From such considerations we ‘reach the ailn of 
education specially associated with idealism, n^viiely 
tl\e cScaltation of personality, or self-realization, the 
making ac).ual oi* real the highest potentialities of the 

self. Indeed some Platonic idealists .believe that there 

✓ — — — 

exists in the nature of things a perfect pattern of each 
individual, his ‘individuality’ .in Nunn’s, tiot the 
biological sense of the term; and Jhat it is the main task 
of education to foster the realization* of that perfe^:! 
patt ern in each in d ividual life. The_mm is to enable 
each onejQLbecqme his highest^ truest self. Further, if 
a fully realized human personality is the thing of 
supreme worth, it follows that the goal of ednea^- x 
effort must be self-realization for all, not merely foi a 
favoured few. This form of the idealistic doctrine, then, 
constitutes a philosophical charter for universal education. 

We arc led to similar conclusions if we follow the 
penetrating discussion of Pusk in The Philosophical 
Bases of Education,^ Noting “ the recent displacement of 
interest from man’s endowment to Ms cnvironmeiii,” 
he adopts ji two-fold*analysis of that environment into 
(a) material or physic J and* (i) cultural or mental, 
‘ P. 96, ifs$q. 
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and proceeds to bring out the distinctiveness of man’s 
nature by comparing his attitude towards these en- 
vironments with that of the j^nimals. 

Animals must accept thc^ physical* environment as 
given ; theyr have practically no power to change it, 
and they must adapt thei^selves to it or perish. Man, 
however, is not in the helpjess position of having to 
accept the physical environment | as unchangeable ; 
his inventiveness and his manipulative skill enable him 
to ada^t that environment to his own needs, to mould 
it nearer to his h^nrt’s desiife, to create, in a word, an 
artefcictual physical environment. So the naturalistic 
aim of adaptation to environfnpnt is seen to be unsatis- 
factory and incomplete. Any education worthy bf the 
name can do no less than foster thdse ihventivp powers of 
man that ensure his mastery over the material given 
him; it must as a minimum aim at increasing his power 
of creating a suitable artefactual environment. 

No doubt a biolo^'ist might reply by quoting instances 
of inventiveness^ in animals where artefactual environ- 
ments, suCh as the nests of birds and the dams of 
beavers, are created out of given materials; but he 
would be bound to admit that the attitude of man to- 
wards the physical environment docs differ enormously 
in degree from that of the animals, even if it does not 
altogether differ in kind. With regard to the cultural 
environment, however, there is a much more profound 
difference, for in that the apimals have no share at all. 
“This spiritual or cultural, environment is an environ- 
ment of man’s own making; it is a product of man’s 
creative activity.*’ ^ Religion, morality, art, literature, 
mathematics, and science arc tK'e products of man’s 

moral, intellectual, and* aesthetic i activity throughout 

• ^ 

' Rusk* Tht Philosoph^al Basts of Education, p. 98. 
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the ages; they arc humanities in .the 'truest sense* of the 
word. Culture has grown gradually, and to it many 
minds in all ages have cf>ntributed ; it welds together 
and, increases the soHdariiy of mankind, and it grows 
by sharing. So this cultural epvironment is «he common 
heritage of mankind, one tfat is peculiarly his own. 
Nature apart from human.nature knows 'dt not. 

Now a man to be most truly and characteristically 
human must enter into this heritage of his, re-acquiring 
and re-creating tlie common culture fpr himself and, 
if possible, adding sometHing to the common stock. 
Education must help each individual, each generation 
to do this. And since iu coming to, share this pec^uliar 
heritage of mankind the individual is making the most 
of himself jis a m^n, \ve are led again to the notion of 
self-realization as the educational aim, this time with# 
an enrichment of the meaning of the term. Realizing 
thus his possibilities as a membej of the human family 
of all ages a man has acquired a^pficcless possession of 
which, u nlike material possessi8ns,’hc canViot be deprive^ ; 
he has laboured for the things which do not perish. 

But since the successful absorption of the common 
culture enables, even impels the individual to contribute 
to it, it is clear that the more education succeeds with 
one* generation the greater will be its task with the next. 
As the body of culture is increased the task of educatioi 
in transmitting it and ^securing conditions for its further 
enlargement continually grows more complex. To 
realize this we have only to compare the curriculum of 
the medieval university, the seven Jiberal arts of which 
a man might justly be called master, vtith the extensive 
store of culture in the university of to-day, fi;om which 
the ablest and* most earnest Student can do no more 
than make * a selection. As* Rusk remarks, “ More 
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efficient and more economical methods will have to be 
devised to effect this increasing transmission.” ^ But 
with the most elficieni and economical methods possible 
we cannot nowadays hope tJ take all* knowledge to be 
our province. In the presewation and enhancement of the 
common culture a division,x)f labour is clearly necessary. 

Does mankind actually create his cultural environ- 
ment, or is he merely entering inU< a kingdom which 
exists from everlasting to everlasting? Does man, for 
example, create, the beautiful, or does he find it? 
Those who accept a static ‘Platonic idealism will take 
the latter view, regarding values and ideas as there to 
be fecund * ^ those who take a'more dynamic, pragmatic 
standpoint will regard them as something that man 
himself is bringing into being. Tt is a metaphysical 
.question whether, man in his moral, intellectual, and 
aesthetic activities is positively adding to the content 
of reality, or whether he is merely delving deeper 
and deeper into Vi^hat has always been there; and 
the answer to 'it does n&t seem to affect the educa- 
tional conclusions we have reached. If the Platonic 
view is correct, education must enable mankind through 
its culture to enter more and more fully into the spiritual 
realm; -if the dynamic, then its task is “to enlarge’ the 
boundaries of the spiritual realm.” ® In either case the 
common stock of human culture is continually growing. 

Adams discusses the idealistic conception of education 
mainly from the standpoint of the rationality of the 
universe. We already saw that the assertion of this 

^ The Philosophical Bases, of Education^ p. 102. , 

mathcmatica' ideas. “I believe that mathematical reality lies 
outside us, that our function is to discover* or observe it, and that the 
theorems which we prove, and which we escribe grandiloquently as 
our ‘creations,* are simply ou.* notes of obsi^ations.’* G. H, 
Hardy, A Mathematician's Apology, pp. 63, 64. 

• Rusk: The Philosophical Bases'oJ Education, p. lOO. 
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rationality constitutes an important proposition of 
idealism; that if mind is at the heart of things, if the 
uAiversc is 'in any sense a thought-process, then that 
universe, includ^g |nan ^himself, must be rational. 
The* universe must be a cosjnos, not *a chaos; diings must 
be in their very nature reasoilaHhle and understandable. 

Scientists, of course, assumi that such is tlie case in the 
physical universe, and their steady discovery of law 
abundantly justifies such a postulate. But the assump- 
tion 6f rationality becomes more difficult when extended 
beyond external nature tOtinclude the hioral universe. 
The idealist cannot prove it, for, hinjselBbeing part of 
that universe, he cannot# get outside it and view it 
objeedvely. But just as science would'be futile were there 
nd uniformitv of jiature, so would philosophy be futile 
were the rfioral universe irrational. The idealist, there- 
fore, pursues his quest for law in the* spiritual world. 

Bi^owning’s cry: ‘‘God’s in Ilis heaven — all’s right 
with the world ” is a statement of the idealist’s position 
which, taken by itself, seems too ^heerfi;! and optimistic 
to many. Leibnitz’s statement that “All is for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds” is similar. 
It is difficult if not impossible to agree without qualifica- 
tion with the view that whatever is, is right. Wejiave a 
much more profound statement of the belief in rational- 
ity in the words utteibd by Jesus in His darkest hour. 
“In the world ye shall have tribulation: but be of 
good cheer; I have vivercome the world.” ^ Here we 
havfe a clue. Idealists need* not be easy optimists; they 
may admit the existence of evil as well as good, but they 
stress man’s serAe of moral values, Ilis jibility and deter- 
mination to follow go|)d and eschew evil. Taking a long- 
distance, Ideological view, th^y see the whole universe 
' » Jolm XV^, 33. 
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working towards ‘a perfect state of rationality. From 
this standpoint education is man’s effort to assist in the 
attainment of^that goal. 

Now since man is himse].f pa^t of, this universe, a 
microcosm within the macrocosm, it is the essence of 
his nature to work towaras a rational unity in himself. 
As an organism' he exhibits “unity in diversity,” all his 
separate parts working together to achieve an end: 
he does not merely grow, he develops. Naturalism 
would- cordially agiee with this statement, but it 
diverges from idealism as regards the goal of develop- 
ment. If development of an organism be defined as 
“a self-directed striving after a form to which it has 
an inherent impulse,” ^ naturalism thinks of that form 
mainly in terms of the body and it*; functioning, whereas 
idealism always insists that the final form possesses a 
spiritual character. 

If, however, a child has an inherent impulse to achieve 
his own proper form and attain perfection, what room 
is there for an ec^ucatoi ? To this question again natural- 
ism and idealism give different answers. We have seen 
that naturalism is apt to regard the educator with 
suspicion and to tolerate his presence only on terms. 
“Bcca,use the child comes from heaven there is a sugges- 
tion that the educator comes from another quarter”;* 
the fading of the original glory of the child into the light 
of common day is due to the well-meant interference of 
the educator. But idealism will not regard the educator 
in this unfavourable light. ’’ Adams bids us remember 
that the educator too, in iiis turn, has had “a cloud- 
trailing period”;* ifi other words, that- he too is a unit 
in the rational universe. Both educator and educand 

“ . '■ 

* Adams : Evolution hf Educational fTheofy, p. 284. 

* Adams : Educational Theories, p. 28. ^ 
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arc parts of the wider organism; both are taking their 
place and fulfilling their function in the entire scheme of 
tilings. Thi relation between the two is that, for the 
educand, the educaUr coijistitutes the special environ- 
mental factor whose function it is* to lead .him nearer 
reality, to guide him towifds’ his utmost pdfesible 
perfection. 

Perhaps the clearest answer Of idealism to the question 
of the educator’s function is contained in Froebcl’s 
familiar metaphof o^ the Kindergarten. The school is 
a garden, the educand a tocider plant, and the educator 
the careful gardener. Now, of courses ^ plant will gi*ow 
and achieve its own proper form unaided. But while 
each plant must develop according to the laws of its 
own nature, wbife it ms impossible, for example, for a 
cabbage to develop into a rose, there is yet room for a^ 
gardener. The good gardener by his art sees to it that 
botH his cabbages and his roses achieve the finest fornq 
possible. His efforts \ roduce a finor result thah would 
be achieved by the plant without him; yet it is in the 
nature of the plant to achieve that result under suitalJle 
conditions. The naturalist may be content with briars 
but the idealist wants fine roses. So the educator by his 
efforts assists the educand, who is developing ac£piding 
to the laws of his nature, to attain levels that would 
otherwise be denied him. 

Thus we again reach the conclusion that self-realiza- 
tion is the goal of life ind the aim of education. Adams 
maintains that of the many ideals of education, self- 
realization is “the one that is specially associated with 
idealism.” ^ Idealists are bound to agree to it in some 
shape or form; inde;;d, it may be said that the differ- 
ence between ideali'jtic and naturalistic aims* is just the 

* ^ Rvolutwn of hduLationil 'Fheory. D. 2q8. 
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difference betweefi self-realization and self-expression, 
and that any educational theorist who proclaims the 
former rather than the latter if, wittingly or unwittingly, 
in the ranks of the idealists. ^ Further, i>the discussion of 
the relation, between educator and educand points to 
the conclusion that in the* educative process the educator 
ds well as the ^educand is working out his own sahation, 
that both indeed are achieving self-r, ^alization by inter- 
action with one another. 

But Rusk’s stress bn the comrnoh cultural values 
guards us against any posrible misunderstanding of 
self-realizatiorf as implying an isolated or self-sufficient 
attitude dh the part of the ii’Mividual. He reminds us 
that man’s higher or spiritual nature is essentially 
social,” and that “the social is an expression of man^s 
.rational or spiritual — hence universal — nature.”^ The 
individual can realize his full potentialities only as a 
rnember of the human family, participating in and 
enhancing the cultural values that arc the common 
possession of all mankihcl. ‘In affirming the real existence 
of* spiritual values, their eternal nature, their universality, 
idealism enriches the social concept of education and 
leads us to give due weight to it. 

When Socrates required a companion in his search 
for truth, maintaining that the agreement of two miiids 
was essential if truth was to be established, he was 
making the great assumption of idealism that truth is 
there to be found, eternal and unchanging, independent 
of time and circumstance, ^bifferent minds proceeding 
from the same data and thinking correctly must reach 
similar conclusions; ‘‘moreover, under the same condi- 
tions, one mind at different times ^must reach identical 
conclusions. As the Bellman said^ “What I tell you 

^ Tht Philosophical Poses of ''Education, p. 43'. 
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tnrcc times is true.” ^ The agreemijnt is due to the 
universality of truth itself. The same is true of morality; 
universal moral principles, since they, .according to 
idealism, exist in the patu^e of things, should make the 
same appeal to different ^inds; and these minds find 
common ground in apprehending them. VVhate'ier is 
right, tg right always, and for ‘everyone. ’Ka/it suggested 
the test of universafity as applied to the mdral law when 
he proclaimed his chtegorical imperative : “ So act that 
the rhaxim of thy will may always ‘hold good as ^ prin- 
ciple of universal Icgislatiop.” 

We have seen that the Platonic idealism is a workiyg- 
out of the position that spiritual values arc eternal and 
unchanging, that they aVe real ideas’ or essences v^hich 
possess universal ^chaj-acter. Together they constitute 
the Good. ’ The end of life is to acquire “an inner re- 
lation to infinity,” ^ to get into harmony with the soul * 
of the universe by finding and contemplating the Good : 
the function of education is to help ujs in our exploration* 
of the ultimate, universal valqcsj'^o that “ the truth of 
the universe may become our truth and give power t?o 
our life.” ^ Since the Good that is sought possesses 
universal character, it follows that personalities devel- 
oped by the search for it will have much in common, 
since they are severally in harmony with the soul c* 
the universe. “The d'cvelopment and the experiences 
of the spiritual life . . . unite individuals inwardly; 
the destinies of individuals receive their particular 
natuTe from such a common’lifc.” * Thus the developed 
personality, the realized sclP of idealism, is a principle 
not of separation but of unity among mankind. From 

^ Lewis Carroll : The Hunting of the Snark, 

• Eucken : Lifers Basis tand Life's Ideals p. 370. • Ibid,^ p. 97. 

* Ibid.^ p. 245. 
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this stgindpoint wq see that education for self-realization 
does full justice to a social aim. The educator can help 
his pupil towards true self-realization b) regarding 
him not as “a particular And exclusively individual 
being,” but as “a boing in whom a new and universal 
life seems to emerge.’V ^ • c 

Idealism’s frank acceptance of values in the scheme 
of things, alimg with its rccognitipn of the spiritual 
capacity in man to apprehend these values, leads it to 
view psychology as an incomplete stv.dy of man and a 
correspondingly inadequate j^asis of educational theory. 
Aspiring to rank^ as a body of scientific knowledge, 
modern psychology has tak(^,n the positive attitude of 
science and sought to study ’objectively the fqcts of 
behaviour and their causes. It h^s adopted the cauo?al 
principle that has been so fruitful in the advaiiccmcnt of 
science, and postulated determinism. Hart formulates 
the principle of psychological determinism thus: 

In the psychical ';vorld, as in the world of matter, every 
event must have a cause. Provided that the necessary 
antecedents are present, then the result will inevitably 
follow ; and if we see the result, then we know that 
certain definite causes must have combined in order to 
produce it. Chance has no more part in psychology than 
it has in physics. Every thought which flits through, the 
mind, however casual or irrelevant it may seem to be, is 
the only thought which can possibly result from the 
vaiious mental processes which ^ preceded it. If I am 
asked to think of a number, it is apparently a matter of 
indifference to me which, number I select. In reality, 
however, the number is definitely and absolutely deter- 
mined by the mental state of tlie moment — one particular 
number will inevitably appear inj^thc mind, no other is 
p>ossible. ‘ This position will perhaps strike the reader as 
^ Eucken : Life's Basis and Life's Ideal, p. 343. 
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Strained and unreal, but unless it is adopted as a pre- 
liminary axiom, no science of .psychology can* exist. 
^Whatever ^our private philosophy may be, so long as we 
are thinking psychologic^vlly and scientififcally, we must 
subscribe to all 'the iinplic^tions of the law of causation.^ 

Not all psychologists are soiftanjc as Hart In telli^ig us 
exactly where they stand ; tnit practically all of them 
to-day do regard behaviour»as cjcplicable a^d predictable 
in the scientific sense, even if they have not yet succeeded 
in demonstrating that such is the case. Good and bad 
forms of behaviour dre of equal interest and import- 
ance; the moral evaluation of behaviour is specifically 
excluded from a stiidv which, we are told, is posftive, 
not normative. 

Educationists do as a rule recognize that there is a 
normative ‘aspect of tlieir study, and that they must go 
beyond psychology in their quest for aims and values in • 
education. But writers on educational psychology are 
usually content to say this and# to proceed \yith the* 
psychological account of education, leaving the question 
of values to other people. The result is frequency 
unfortunate, for whatever the private philosophy of the 
writer may be, the reader is apt to get a distorted picture 
of the whole educational field. Because values, norms, 
an4 standards are relegtited to the backgrounu7 if rv 
neglected altogether *by educational psychology, the 
student, infected by the psychological virus of to-day, 
is apt to neglect them in his theory and practice. 
Moreover, the deterministic standpoint of psychology, 
if not corrected, leads to an» attitude of determinism in 
education. Thjp results of mental testing, for example, 
taken by themselves, ,Jead the educator to the pessimistic 
conclusion, that an/individuars achievement is strictly 
‘ o ^ i*^hilogy of Insanity t p. 6o. 
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determined by his hereditary endowment; that it is 
nature, not nurture, r that counts in the final result. 
Early formulations of the instinct doctrine in psychology, 
too, which pictured man as driven a tergo by instinctive 
forces inherited from animzfl ancestoft, have in many 
quarters had the effect of epgehdering a fatalistic attitude 
regarding man’s higher spiritual aspirations. 

It is only idealism that can supply an adequate cor- 
rective to such determinism. The icCealist asks: “What 
if the principle of detprminism in hun^an behaviour and 
thought is an overstatement? What if our conviction of 
free-will is not a delusion buf a reality?” If his doubts 
are j\istified, he nlust deny that a psychology based on 
deteiyninism can provide a complete account of man. 
If he accepts the present conclusion of psychology 
that an individual’s maximum intellectual, stature as 
•measured by tests is strictly determined by heredity, 
he maintains that the tests do not measure everything, 
and even doubts whether they measure the most 
important thing, fie ^asserts that the spiritual values 
which a positivS psychology excludes may be fostered 
by nurture, and that the task which education ought to 
attempt is always possible of achievement. 

Rusk points out ^ that in the question of moral 
values •psychoanalysis occupies an interesting position, 
for it really assumes their existeupe in its fundamental 
notion of conflict between the Id and the Ego^ that is, 
between the instinctive tendencies and the ideal values. 

The psychoanalyst must *'posit the existence of * the 
latter, otherwise there would be no conflict, and he would 
find himself with hi» occupation gone — Saul is also among 
the prophets . . . Psychoanalysts are thus witnesses to the 
belief in an idealistic interpretation '':>f reality. J 
^ Tht Philosophical Basis of Education^ p. ,X21, Vi siq, * Ibid^ p. 124. ' 
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It may, then, be claimed that some systems of education 
based on psychoanalysis, in spite df their psychological 
foundation, are not foreign to the idealist’s conception. 
In helping the chiM to- resolve his conflicts the educator 
is helping to reconcile him, to the v?hole of reality and 
enabling the spiritual values tb triumph. 

But although psychology iii some of its nlany forms 
may imply the existence of ideal values, it ’has no satis- 
factory account to give of them. From its positive stand- 
point it may be able to explain why some people are 
capable of high intellectual achievement. Others in- 
capable; but it has scanty explanation to offer of ^ the 
fact that the most ordinary people are capable of 
height., of heroism and altruism, that* they have a s^nse 
of Value in th^ir behaviour. It is in its exclusion of 
values that it forfeits any claim it might have to be a 
complete foundation of education. Idealism, taking 
values as given, maintaining that they are real and that 
an essential, outstanding element 6f human nature is its 
power to grasp them, denies that *a posi^^ive psychology 
which ignores values can ever furnish an adequate 
account of man. “Psychology,” says Rusk, “must 
either abandon its definition of psychology as positive or 
its claim to provide a complete account of the mental 
life.” ^ Any complete account would regard values as 
“basic factors of our 'psychical nature,” ^ not seeking 
to demonstrate that they evolve out of instincts or any- 
thing else. If we accv.pt idealism we must agree that 
“ to ignore such factors is to"* render educational psycho- 
logy profitless,” * for the task of education is to develop 
the child’s innate capacities for appreciating value, to 
lead him to apprche^-id and realize in his own life the 
Jrue values*. Without educativp influences thty remain 

^ Th4 Philosophical Bases of Aducation, p. a8. * Ibtd., p 1 18- 
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dormant; education is an awakening to a conicioua 
appreciation of them: 

What, then, are the spiritual values the aJ>prehcnsron 
and appreciation of which is fhe end of life and of educa- 
tion? If we can aifewcr this question with any degree 
of drfinitehess we shall l/ave a criterion by which we 
may judge" the worth of Viny educative effort and the 
comprehensiveness of its result. 

Plato in some passages talks of th^? Form of the Good, 
in others of the Supreme Beauty as the goal of our 
spiritual pilgrfcnage; and ,we have the authority of 
A. E. Taylor ^ behind us in saying that for him the 
two’ were identical. We are familiar too with Keats’s 
identification of truth and beauty: 

“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.* 

Most of us, however, would wish to know a litde more 
» and to have, if possible, a working analysis of the supreme 
good, even if the products of the an \lysis are but different 
aspects of that one ultimate notion. A threefold analysis 
of the spiritual values into truth, beauty, and goodness is 
commonly accepted, along with the corollary that man’s 
spiritual’ activities are also threefold, the intellectual, 
the acsehetic, and the moral. The simple and beautifully 
expressed statement of this view;, by A. Glutton-Brock, 
in a little book * written under the shadow of the Great 
War of 1914-18, will serve as a basis of discussion. 
He says: 

There is a philosophy bf the spirit wliich asserts the 

supremacy of the spirit and which hac, established the 

truth about the nature of man ,and the nature of the 

• 

^ PlatOj the Man and his Work, p. 287. 

■ Ode on a Grtcian Um, ♦ • 7 /w Ultimate Bebtf, 
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universe, a truth which every man. can confirm for 
himself by his own experiments. The philosophy of the 
spirit tells i,s that the spirit desires three things and desires 
these for their own sake and not for any further aim 
beyond them, li desires to. do whaf is right for the sake 
of doing what is right; to knqjv the truth for the salfc of 
knowing the truth; and it has a third desire which is not 
so easily stated, but which I will now call the desire for 
beauty. 

These three desires, and these alone, are the desires 
of the spirit; and vhey differ from all our other desires in 
that they arc to be pursued for their own sake,’ and can, 
indeed, only be pursued for their own sake. If they are 
pursued for some ulterior ^nd, they change their nature. 

So the spirit has three activities, and three alone, us it 
l\^s three desires: namely, the moral, the intellectual, and 
the aesthetlv- av.ovities. And man lives so that he may 
exercise these three activities of the spirit, and for no other 

reason.^ 

• 

This uncompromisincf idealism asserts that each value 
is unique and that none can be expressed in t^rms of the 
others, Man does not desire to know truth or to find 
beauty in order to be good; art is definitely for art’s sake, 
not for the sake of morality, and it has no moral purpose 
whatever. Goodness, truth, and beauty are seen to be 
absolutes, each existing in its own right nnd en"tirel> 
desirable in itself. Glutton-Brock bids us examine our 
own experience to confirm the truth of his doctrine of 
the absolute, independent nature of each of the values, 
and bis book is an eloquent as-gument in support of such 
a conclusion. 

Now truth, beauty, and goodness are seen by some to 
correspond to the tripartite division of experience into 
cognition or, the Jcnowjng experience, affect or the feeling 
^ Ths llltimaJts Biluf, pp. 20. ai. 
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experience, and .conation or the striving experience, 
generally accepted by psychology. Superficially this 
view is plausible, but on examination it appears to be 
insecurely based. Clearly, *bne , cannot proclaim the 
inadequacy of positive psychology in the sphere of 
values and at the samcf time use its conclusions as 
premises fr6m which the spiritual values of man piay be 
deduced. Atf'best the ca^respondence is of the nature of 
analogy, and argument by analogy is dangerous. In 
any case a deeper examination of the views of the psycho- 
logist reveals the fact that,, for Kim, knowing, feeling, 
and striving .arc ^ mere hypostatizations ; they have no 
separate, independent cxistei?ce, and are merely different 
way* of regarding ‘experience, which is one and indivis- 
ible. We cannot have a state of.purc knowing without 
feeling and striving; we cannot feel without knowing and 
striving, nor can we strive without knowing and feeling. 
And it is certain that any eflcctive pursuit of truth, or of 
beauty^or of goodness requires all the powers of know- 
ing, feeling, an^ strivkig,that we possess. Thus, even if 
die threefold analysis of man’s experience is accepted as 
exhaustive, it does not follow that a threefold analysis 
of his spiritual values is complete. There may possibly 
be further spiritual values which man may know, about 
which he may feel, towards which he may strive. 

Religion is such a value; and we are glad to follow 
Rusk ^ in desiring to add it to the list of man’s spiritual 
activities. While it may readdy be admitted that 
religion has common grouiid with the pursuit of truth, 
or of beauty, or of goodness — that in one way it is 
akin to morality, in*an other to aesthetios — it seems clear 
that in its essence it is difi'erent from any of these, and 
that it can legitimately claim indtoendpnt '’tatus. 

^ 7 i^ Philosophical Bases of EeLicatwn, p. 103, sef. 
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In particular, tJic distinction and the relation between 
religion ^d morality is a question of considerable 
interest andMmportance. What is religion^ If we seek a 
general notion of religion \hat will include Pt the same 
time its most primitive and its mc«t exalted forms, we 
find it in A. S. Peake’s dcfinki©nj,“ Fcllowsftip witii the 
unseciv” ^ Religion is the ‘reaching out of the sou) 
towards what is c^nccivec} to, be God; it is the soul’s 
apprehension of God and its sense of union with Him. 
The characteristic attitude of religion is that of awe, 
reverence, and worship. 

Morality has usually a social reference.. The iViora^ity 
of a primitive social group^s merely the mor^s qf cusToms 
that niake for the well-being of that group as a v\tholc. 
A.f the concent ion of^the social group is enlarged, the 
ideal of loyal adhcience to the mores may be sublimated 
to an iclcal of the brotherhood of man, but it is still 
conceived of in terms of its social referciK e. Without 
such reference, how^ /er, moralitiy is seen to bj?, at its* 
highest, the steady pursuit of Uiat spiritual value we 
have called goodness, the quest after personal por- 
fection. 

Thus religion and morality are not the same thing; 
indeed they need have nothing to do with each other. 
Meuaiity may be quite independent of religibn, an.' 
moral codes in their essence require no religious sanction; 
Many highly moral people have no religion; seeking no 
fell(3wship with the wnseen, even disbelieving in the 
existence of superhuman powers, they may btill profess 
and practise the loftiest morality. It is equally true to 
say that religion need not lead to goodness. Primitive 
religions may be po^tively immoral in their modes of 

expression^; and genuinely religious people, aven in our 

/ • * 

' Christianity, its^Nature and its Truth, d . 2. 
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prcscnt-day sense of die term, arc nol infrequently less 
moral than their agnostic neighbours. Earnest students 
of the Old Testament sometirhes wonders why Jacob 
appears to be, to use a Scot^phrase, so “far ben’* with 
God, although he wsas clearly no better than he should 
be ip matters of everyday conduct. The explanation 
lies in the ‘distinction we* are making. Although not 
particularly «moral, he^ was, nevertheless, an early 
religious genius, one who in the da^Wn of history could 
have fellowship with. God and nlare Jiimself under His 
guidance and protection. 

Rusk* brings out the distinction between religion and 
mortility by contrasting therejigious and moral attitudes: 

In contrast with the religious attitude, the ethical life 
is a life of struggle; the moral idea], aft^r the attainment of 
which we strive, recedes as we approach. 'The moral 
battle goes against us even unto the setting of the sun. 
Incompleteness, dissatisfaction, characterize the moral 
life; success but ope^s up the way to further conflict, 
whereas in the rSligj.ous life the individual feels that 
even if the balVle is not cflready won, he is at least on the 
side that cannot be vanquished.^ 

Thus the quest after goodness implies striving and 
struggle with no final achievement or satisfaction. 
ReligiSTl, however, does give satisfaction, a sense that 
all is well; God is from everlastwig to everlasting, and 
the restless soul can find rest in Him. We see the distress 
of the moral struggle giving plaoe to the exaltation of 
religious faith in the familiair words of St Paul : 

O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from 
the body of this derfth? I thank God thr6ugh Jesus Christ 
our Lord.^ 

Th* Philosophical Pasts of haucaPiQnt P** ' 

■ Romans, VII. 24, 25. 
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Yet although religion and morality^ arc difTcrqpt in 
their natur/;, they tend, as they progress to higher forms, 
to meet each other and to fuse into a cc^mprchcnsivc 
whole. We see in the ^arly'books of the Old "Testament 
that /cHgious sanctions were introduced to give weight to 
tribal morality; the “divers’ la and ordinances” ojthe 
book of Leviticus, which clearly concern -the T:ommunal 
welfare of a nomad^ tribe, •aloi^g with the*drastic code 
of pynishments for offences against hygiene, are given 
as what “the Lord said unto Mosc^.” Divine sanction 
and help were invoked in tlj^e bloody straggles with the 
Philistines, necessary, no doubt, for ragial silrviv^l. 
We are reminded here of tjic prayers made to^thc God 
of Battjes in 1914, the object of which, realized or^ot, 
was to stiffen the backf of the nation. But gradually in 
the Old Teitament we see the conception of the jealous 
God and the God of Battles giving place to that of a 
mora^l God, in whose holy place stands only “he that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart” who .desires' 
“mercy and not sacrifice”; * who shows man what is 
good, desiring nothing of him tut “to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly.” ® Finally, in Chris- 
tianity we have morality and religion ranged side by 
side. Jesus Himself is worshipped as the vSon of God and 
His .ethical teaching has therefore divine auTnority 
No doubt it is possible, while denying the divinity, to 
accept the teaching of Jesus as the loftiest possible 
moral code, but such# a position undeniably robs the 
teaching of its special power. Jesus Himself quoted as 
the supreme commandment? 

Thou shalt lifve the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul# and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind : and thy neighbour as thyself.* • 

‘‘Pialxn, XXiy, 4. ‘liica, VI,6. ■Micah.VI, 8. « Luke, X, 27. 
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Here we have the liighest religion as love of God and 
die highest morality ^as love of man. The two arc still 
thought of s<jparately, but they arc synthesized in the 
one law of love. 

The principle of* love afipJicd to both suggests the 
linei^ of a further synthesis^' for, in the language of psycho- 
logy, it is* love-sentimenfs that we wish to cultivate 
towards goodness, beauty, *and tn^di. If these three 
are thought of as the divine attributes, then love of 
them, would be love of God Hiinsclf, the highest 
religious attitude of which yrc arfe capable. So religion 
instead of bejng a separate value becomes the supreme 
value, comprehending and \ncluding the others. 

Whether or not such a tentative philosophic;il syn- 
thesis is tenable, we do obtain safe and comprclR'n- 
sive working criterion for spiritual values in education 
by adding religion to goodness, truth, and beauty. 
Education must be religious, moral, intellectual/ and 
aesthetic. None of these aspects miiy be neglected if a 
harmoniously balanc^vl jicrsonality is to be the result. 
Nor must we forget the physical aspect of education, 
which may be seen as twofold. Firstly, the health and 
fitness of the body must receive due attention, for 
without such health and fitness the pursuit of the 
spirituM values is seriously handicapped. Secondly, 
tliere must be a fostering of the bodily skills that arc 
the executive instruments of man’s invention, enabling 
him to create an artefactual •physical environment 
more in accordance with 4iis desires and needs -than 
the one given him. Physical and spiritual activities 
are not, of course, entirely separahJe, but have a 
certain amount of common ground. Moral values, 
which are spiritual, can be found in physical activities; 
intellectual values arc pursued im the application df 
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skills to the problems of the physical environment; 
aijd aesthetic values are discovered in the mastery 
man acquires over his mjiterial in his crafts. Recog- 
nizing, therefore, •a cettain danger of cross-cl issification, 
and not suggesting rigid lines of demarcation, we 
accept the following ^ as a sch’enrfc for a complete? and 
gcnercflis education: 

Education 

I 


Spiiikial • 
activities 

I 

I I I . I 

"♦Inteftcctual Moral Aesthetic Religious 
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CHAPTER VI 


PkAGMATiSM IN EDUCATION 

From its very nature pragmatism /can give no cleai 
formulation of educational aims in advance; it cannot, 
without being false to its own principles, accept any 
a priori scheme 5f values as a%goal towards which educa- 
tive effort is to he directed. Education for the prag- 
matist, therefore, is not the disinterested pursuit of the 
eternMl spiritual values which we have found ki our 
consideration of idealism; its task is not to get into tunc 
with reality by discovering uiiivcrsals. For values have 
‘no prior existence; they are created by a process of 
successful experimentation and emerge as problems' arc 
solved. The most general educational aim of the prag- 
matist is just th^ creatibn^of new values; the main task 
of the educator is to put the educand into a position to 
develop values for himself. 

Although the pragmatist must query the analysis of 
spiritual values reached by the idealist, he might agree 
that education should have its intellectual, aesthetic, 
moral, and religious as well as ‘‘its physical aspects, 
regarding these as major modes of activity through which 
values may be created. Such acfivities, however, arc^^ 
pursued not for their own salfes but only with reference i 
*to h ym an needs. For the pragmatist the disinterested 
pursuit of £nowledge has little meaning; there is no 
intclkctual cdi^ation for its own sJlke.-^ Similarly there 
is no disintefested pursuit qf beauty o^^^of ultim&te moral 
principles; the latter arc mcrcl/ generalized niodes of 
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conduct which cvcniuaic in sausiaciofy results. •^\gain 
there is no#<^uest for God as the Absolute; the pragmatist 
regards a belief in God as justifiable ofily if, unlike 
Laplace, he has r^ed of that hypothesis. 

Ii? short, he regards as^*misleading our notion that 
education^ is-the dynamic ^Me of philosophy, that a 
sound educational theory is the reflex of a Irue philo- 
sophy of values, is plrilosophy which issues from 
education rather than the other way round; philosophy 
is the formulation of the ideas underlying a successful 
educational practice, that js to say, one* which cui^**”'- 
ates in the creation of values. As De\yey puts it*: 

^“Philosophy of education” is not an extenicfl ap^lica- 
non^f ready-made ideas to a system of practice having a 
radically diTt resnt origin and purpose: it is only an 
explicit formula tiou of the problems of the formation of 
right mental and moral habitudes in respect to the * 
difficulties of contemporary social life. The most pene- 
trating definition o^ philosophy which can be given is,* 
then, that it is the theory of edu'iation in its most general 
phases.^ * 


The pragmatist regards the child as a potential 


creator of values in a given environment; for him, there- 
fore, the da ta of (education are the chfld _and hisjihysic''l 
and social environment, the infraction between tb 
two constituting the •chil^’s_expcrience. Pragmatism 
in education aligns itself with n^uralism in starting 
with the child as he i«; but, perhaps more consdpusly 
and* deliberately than naturalism, it seeks to modify 
the original nature of the chfld by providing him with a 


helpful type ofiexpcrience, particukirly that of ajpeial 
chajiactcr, in which ^e has direct participation. It is 
the child’s nature to experirnent with life, ‘and he is 


F’Aur/iti/in n. oRfi. 
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encouraged to dp this, to contrive new responses to 
deal with the new situations of which his educator sees 
that he has 21 plentiful supply. But since "life itself is 
experimental there is no definite goal Rewards which the 
, child must advance*. Any iittempt on the part of the 
educator to prescribe specific goals or to decide the 
child’s purposes for him stultifies true education^ 

The sceptfciiiin of the pragmatic as to the prior 
existence of values is again reflected, as in the case of 
the naturalist, in his deprecation of external standards 
and authority, *and his exalfalion of the needs, desires, 
purposes, and int.crests of the child himself. Education 
consists in the direction of impulses, interests, and 
abiliVics not towards the realization of a scheme of 
values, as the idealist contends, but r,ather towards the 
satisfaction of the felt wants of the child in his environ- 
ment. There is thus an entire avoidance of conflict 
between the purpose of the child and that of the 
'educator, for the ,Ja*Ucr tends to eschew altogether 
any specific purpose of lijs own. 

The result looked for in such a conception of education 
is, so far as the individual is concerned, the cultivaticm 
of a dynamic, adaptable mind which will be resourceful 
and enterprising in all situations, one which will have 
power to create values in an unknown future. American 
pragmatism, however, is certainlynot guilty of neglecting 
the social aspects of education, for it believes that such 
minds will inevitably forge a bettyer state of society, one 
in which human wants will be fully satisfied. But ‘it is 
* individual effort and resource that will achieve this. 
There* is tremendous faith in the individual and in 
democracy; there is an invincible. belief in human pro- 
gress and the perfectibility of man, these, being brought 
abou*^ by individual development and achievement iii 
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a social medium. Perhaps the optimisjm of pragmatism 
as“ ^regards* t^c potentialities of the individual leads it 
too easily to ignore innate differences in»capacity. It 
is true in a theory ticat but hardly in a pracucal sense 
that every boy in an AnLcrican school is gi potential 
occupant of the White House.* 

The •difference between idealism and 'pragmatism is 
largely the differeiVe between* the accepting of values 
towards the realization of wliich effort is to be directed, 
and the regarding of them as something created by 
man himself. As has beemremarked earlier,^ pragma- 
tism is within measurable distance of a dynamic idea^^stn. 
Rusk regards it as “ merely a stage in the development 
of^a ilew idealism ... an idealism that will d(f full 
justice to reality, /ecoifcile the practical and the spiritual 
values, and result 111 a culture which is the flower of 
efficiency and not the negation of it.” ^ An idealist 
welcomes the belief of the pragmatist in the per- 
fectibility of man, since it apprda/ihes his own notion 
of exalted personality. Pragmatism, however, stresses 
human purposes and the satisfaction of human wants 
rather than one grand purpose towards which the uni- 
verse is to move. It is emphatically humanistic. Man 
is the measure of all things for the pragmatist as ff.r 
Prdtagoras, the sophist; and in hiFyears ol devclopmen 
the child is the measure of all things educational. 

Pragmatism, since it regards philosophy as the theory 
underlying successful firactice, naturally affords us more 
help in the methods than in the aims of education. 
As regards educational mctliod indeed we may gladly 
and profitably •accept much of it^ teaching. We find 
that it questions maKy of the traditions of the schools : 

.this occa^ons* no {j^urprisc when we reflect that it is 

» y * 

' See p. 891 Tht Philosopjfical Basfs of Education^ p. 33 
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sceptical as to tho soundness of the traditional statndpoint 
of philosophy itself.' Refusing to accept, cstablisl^cd 
procedure nterely because .it is established, it warns 
us against allowing ancient arfd otitworn modes of 
thought any longer to doniinate our educational practice, 
<ind‘bids us be ente'rpfising and experimental in our 
methods. 

It protests emphatically against ^ihe notion that the 
child should sit deferentially at the feet of any teacher, 
however inspiring, learning in bum'ble and relatively 
passive, fashion what is prescribed from above. It docs 
not .want hiiii to-* acquire merely the results of other 
people’s thinking; it rather VH^ants him to forge for him- 
self t*he knowledge and skills necessary to deal effectiviply 
with the situations of real life.* Ecfucation is not so 
much teaching the child things he ought to know, as 
encouraging him to learn for himself through experi- 
^ mental, creative activity. True knowledge is not the 
acquiring of a dead culture, particularly from books; 
it is rather thc«power"to* do the right thing in a given 
situation. Pragmatism always tends to stress action rather 
than reflection; it countenances no divorce between 
theory and practice. 

Thus the well-worn teachi ng maxim^ T eam by doing/ 
may be regarded as a n imp ortant .corollary^ of pragma- 
tism in educational method. P^ragmatism constitutes 
a charter for the teach^ jwho_ disljrusts bookishness 
and believes that the child^lc^iw muQh^beUer from his 
own activity than from constant instruction. But it 
goes much further than merely to call our attention to 
the importance of practical work as a means of instruc- 
tion in all subjects. We might sayVhat the most general 
method of educational pragmatism i,s putting the child 
into situations with whiph he want£^ to grapple, and 
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providing him, at the same time, w*tn tnc means of 
dealing wit^h them successfully. 

*From such an angle it must condemn the traditional 
division of the ctirricmlum into subjects of instruction. 
Watertight compartments* between one subject and 
Another must be broken down,*fojf it is human actMties 
that are important, not school-subjects 'and"^the matter 
they provide to be Varnt. Instead of working at separate 
subjects the pupil is encouraged to draw freely upon 
all knowledge th5,t is^ relevant to the activity on* which 
he happens to be engagecW Any studies he undertakes 
are motivated by his^ desire to solve his own- problems, 
and are viewed and valued! from the standpoint of their 
utility in dealing with such problems. 

*One does not need* to be a whole-hearted pragmatist 
to applaud the protest against rigid lines of demarcation 
between one subject and another, and to join in the 
old^cry for integration of the learning-process. Adams 
called our attention to a definite* school of ‘ integralists * 
in education, who, following the authority of Comte 
and Descartes in proclaiming the unity of intelligence 
and the unity of knowledge, asserted that all true learn- 
ing must be integral, and that educators “ought to 
abstain from dividing and parcelling out what nature 
has made one and indivisible.” ^ The criticism of much 
current practice in thfs respect is, in the words of Lavi^s<* 
“ a case of a fragment of an educator addressing itse ! 
to a fragment of a* pupil” and, as Adams himself 
adds,* “about a fragment of a subject.’’ Aldous HiLdey 
sees the result as bits of information existing “not as 
parts of one Vtist continuum, but* in isolation, like so 
{ 

' Evoluiwfifif Educational Theory ^ pp, 189, 190. 

^Modern developments iji Edurationnl Practice, d. i 7 . See alio Evolutwn 
of EducaUordU T^heoty, (y 193. 
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many 'Stars dottec? about in a gulf of black incompre- 
hension.” ^ 

It is generally agreed that school studies should be 
integrated inside the school as tLeir f, counterparts are 
integrated jn the world outside. Classical educacion 
used *io provide a unifying* principle to a certain extent. 
But what is to oe the principle of integration te-day? 
Let it be said' at once th?.t ah able jy^pil will create his 
own ‘core’ for his studies. That, however, does not 
absolve the educator from responsibility in the matter. 
♦ Theoretically, ho doubt, a vilifying principle is found 
in rounded .whole of human knowledge itself, 
including«all the humanities and all the sciences; but in 
prachce such an integration is impossible of acuieve- 
ment, even if it were deemed desirable. The Spens 
Riport suggests, for a core of the curriculum, “ the teach- 
ing of English and that assembly of subjects which arc 
often loosely spoken of as the English subjects,” ^ ^uch 
as Englhh Literaturo^ Composition, History, Geography, 
Scripture. But .can thia assembly of subjects really be 
called a ‘core ’? Aldous Huxley proposes that the in- 
tegrating factor must be man himself, on the grounds 
that man is the only subject in which, whatever their 
type or the degree of their ability, all men are inter- 
ested.” ® “ Co-ordination of knowledge and experience.” 
he declares, should “ be made in human terms.” ^ 

For the pragmatist, the principle of integration is the 
life and experience of the pupiP in general, and his 
present activity in particulal*. He realizes that huriian 
' knowledge and skill present myriad aspects, and that 
it is idle to contend that integration can be secured 
by comprehensiveness of treatmeVt. But he bids the 

^ Ends and MeanSy p. igyr ■. P. 173. 

* Ends and Means y p. 200. ^btd.y p.^ igg. 
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educator rememuer mar ne is aeaimg witn one •mind, 
and points put that the unity of the knowledge and skill 
that that mind acquires will be secured if such knowledge 
and skill arise fr»m purposive activity, from striving to 
attain a desired end. Pragmatic mfethods w^ii leave the 
child in no doubt of the interdfcpdndcnce of the vifrious 
aspects of his learning. 

Such a rcmindciV obviously,*is espri.id.iiy iirccssiiry in 
the work of the secondary school. There, especially, we 
are apt to forget* ths^t “subjects were not invented for 
scholastic purposes, but rce the tools and mstruments « 
which the human race has crystallized out of its e?y)«:ri- 
ence in order to understand the world in» which it 
lives.'* ^ The pragmatist tells us that even in this shered 
domain of bighor Iccirning the problem of integration 
must be solved. The ustless lumber of learning ought 
to be ruthlessly discarded, and the remainder signifi- 
cantly related to the life of the pupil. In America the 
pragmatist practises whai he pr^aghes; having workeef 
out integrated systems of leariiin*g in eleine itary schools, 
he has at least got the length of experimental procedures 
to solve the problem in secondary schools. We in this 
country have undoubtedly much to learn from him, and 
we might, with great profit, follow his example. 

We can cordially agree with the stress that pragmati.; * 
lays on the integrati 6 n of the learning-jirocess. The: 
are, however, one or two forpes acting against thorough- 
going applications bf this principle. Someone vvill 
aslc: “What about examinations?” a question to which 
it is difficult to return a polite answer. Raymont, 
however, does* reply politely, if pointedly, by saying, 
“If the present exandmation system is to be regarded . 3 
irrevocaMy fixed, >ye may as, well cease to think about 
* Spens Report^ p. 78. 
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education at all.” ^ A system of external examinations 
does not help mattels, to put it mildly. Bat, if it is 
that system which prevents us from applying a sound 
educational doctrine, we must constantly work for its 
reform, insisting tha’c our results should be assessed by 
methods which conform tb enlightened practice, rather 
than tamfly directing our practice towards an arti- 
ficially fixed standard of results. 

It is undeniable also that integration tends to be 
defeated by a system of specialist tiiachers. For the 
cobbler there *is nothing like leather; and for the 
specialist teacher, of mathematics or Latin there is, 
all too frequently, nothing bat mathematics or Latin. 
In the old type of elementary school, where ond class 
teacher taught all subjects, integration was much more 
easily achieved; such a system undoubtedly had its 
merits from this particular point of view. To-day, 
however, there is general agreement that specialist 
teachers^ are on the whole desirable, provided there are 
adequate safeg^ards. Thus the joint committee repre- 
senting the Association of Education Committees and 
the National Union of Teachers recommends that 
“some measure of subject-specialization is desirable in 
all senior schools,” ^ with the proviso that “ the use of 
subject-specialization makes regular staff conferences 
and frequent consultations between teachers essential. 
Only so can the work of the school be properly co- 
ordinated and only so can the wbrk and character of 
individual pupils be adequafely assessed.” ® 

We may, if we care, contrast this cautious attitude 
with the more thorough-going reforhis across the 
Atlantic. Most of us here do 'Vake a conservative 

* Modem Education / its *Aims awf Metlu>ds^ p. 1 78. ^ 

• The Extra Year^ p. 10^. • li^d , p. 104. 
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attitude and say that a certain aipount of separate 
and specialized treatment of subjects is warranted by 
considerations of convenience and thoroughness; but 
we also agree tj;iat Aere is a danger of its being over- 
done and we welcome safeguards? Even on pragmatic 
principles all separation of the curriculum into siibjects 
need iiot be condemned. If the successful solution of a 
problem requires^ mathematical proce^ or a piece of 
scientific knowledge, these being of su^h a nature as to 
require a certain amount of intensive study to. master 
them, then clearly tfie problem itself h^s to be tcinj)or-i 
arily shelved until such knowledge is gained. •No 
pragmatic educator wowld object to this •degree of 
sepanation. Further, the present problem on whith the 
pUpil is engaged is ..not the sole consideration. As a 
result of education the pupil must be competent to 
deal with the problems of later life, and his schooling* 
must foster such competence. His here-and-now 
experience must be capitalized* fqr future use. What 
wc call ‘subjects’ arc the cayimlized ^xprrience of the 
race, and the pupil must be made a freeman of this 
world of common experience. This again the pragma- 
tist would concede; but he would emphasize that such a 
storing-up of experience must be an active process, 
and would bid us view such studies from tfie staixv: 
point of their usefulness in dealing with life-situation: 
rather than as a disinterested pursuit of knowledge. 
Thus the study of Ifistory would engender the po r/er 
of •dealing with present-day events, while mathematics 
would provide means of dealing with the physical en-* 
vironment and#of organizing various aspects of social life. 

With regard to ny5ral training it is generally true 
say that pragmatism has a greater sense of responsibility 
than naturalism.^ The* free activity which pragmatic 
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systems* of education entail does not connote a freedom 
which is indistinguishable from licence; for not only is 
the teacher thv^re definitely in the capacity of adviser 
and guide, but also the pursuit of tho chosen activity 
itself promotes self-discipline. .Wc can accept the claim 
of thii pragmatists that the free, happy, purposive 
activity of the pupil is likely to result in permanent 
attitudes of initiative and independence; and that his 
absorption in real rather than sham activities will 
bring in its train some of the moral discipline that 
•results fiom putting his best iiRto a piece of real, creative 
woik We may also welcome the training in citizenship 
that com<.s from the schooh activities taking on the 
character of the activities of the community of \/hich 
the school is an organon. And since the school, besides 
being a reflex of the world, is also planned exclusively 
in the interests of the children, we may agree that the 
training in character given through activities in school 
will be even better than that which would be given by 
participation in real activities outside it. 

We feel more doubtful, however, when some prag- 
matists, true to their prineiples, go the length of main- 
taining that each new generation must establish its 
own moral standards, that the older generation must 
forgo its time-honoured prerogative of handing on 
norms of thought and conduct to the young. We may 
accept the warning that such standards ought not to 
be imposed by authoritative fiat^, and yet agree with 
Nunn who, in his remarks about the legitimate use of 
suggestion in education, says that the teacher is entitled 
to put “ his superior knowledge and experience of life 
into the common stock from whicig the growing minds 
of his little community may each draw what it needs.** * 
^ Education i its Data and First Principt^s, p. 149. 
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Pragmatism and idealism arc bound tq diverge on»such a 
point ; fort^e latter insists that thchc are moral principles 
wnose validity is eternal, independent of fflacc and time. 
These must direct tht lives of the new genc-'ation as of 
the*old; therefore they must be handed on however 
gently and unobtrusively. 

Perhaps the most characteristic and tnorough-going 
contribution made^by pragihalhm to educational practice 
is the project method, that method which puts in the 
foreground of thfe Icjirning process a definite practical 
problem to be solved. T4ie problem comes first and 
the learning is incidental to its successful solution; 
principles, skills, and methods are acquired by the pupil 
as he* experiences the need for them. Any logical 
arrangemen^^ of knov^ledge, even if regarded as import- 
ant and desirable, Is a distant goal. 

An educational project has been boldly defined by 
Stevenson as ‘’a problematic act carried to completion 
in its natural settin ^ His ^prcific mentfcn of a 
“natural setting” makes irosl practical teachers in 
this country pause. More acceptable, perhajis, is a 
modified definition of a project as “a voluntary under- 
taking which involves constructive effort or thought 
and eventuates into objective results.” But Uic main 
id(*a underlying both is that schoed laskb are to be 
real and as purposeful as the tasks of the wider In. 
beyond the school walls; tl\at they are to be of suclf a 
nature as to ensure that the pupil is genuinely eager to 
carry them out in order to dchieve a desirable and clearly 
realized end. 

Projects may be of an individual*or a social character, 
but the superior Mftlue of the latter, usually called 

* Thf Project Method of Teaching, p 43. 

■Thomas and ?lang ■ PrincipUs^of Modern Education, p. ^60. 
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‘socialized activities’ by the American writers, is 
generally recognized.' They are of maximum value 
when they arc activities which involve participation in 
social relationships, division of labour, willing accept- 
ance of resppnsibility to the community; in short, when 
they ‘^are group-enterprises providing rich experience 
in co-operation. It is undeniable that the canying- 
/)ut of such projects doci afford vahiablc preparation 
for playing a worthy part in a complex society. 

At an early stage of education projects can be formu- 
lated and carried out in theiipirit of play. Wc hear of 
infant schools^ playing at families, or resolving them- 
selves into make-believe post*"offices, shops, farms, and 
even cities. But the activities in such make-believe 
settings are as real as possible. Glearlry, in the case of 
young children, a project which is to prove fruitful of 
specific educational results must be one in the carrying- 
out of which illiteracy and the inability to work with 
numbers and perform simple money calculations arc 
serious handicaps. This^bciing the case, reading, writing, 
and simple arithmetic arc introduced as the child 
requires them for the furtherance of the project. 
Having realized his need for instruction he is eager to 
receive it.* 

Enthusiasts admit that at a later stage of education 
it is not so easy to formulate projects having a satisfactory 
degree of width and comprehensiveness. Yet an activity 
such as the production of a play, or even a concert, 
may easily involve clocutioil, music, literature, craft- 
work, needlework, and art; to say nothing of the 
money-calculations required in planning expenditure, 
keeping accounts and producing balance-sheet, or 
the practical science involved in stage-lighting and 
effects. 
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It would be futile to try to suggest projects which 
might be ^undertaken in various types of schools and 
with different ages of pupils, for a satisfactory project, 
being a functioi> of Ae school itself, cannot fruitfully be 
prescribed from outside./ Any prescribing of projects 
nvould result in the very form&li^ which it^is th<? main 
object of the project method to avoid. They should, 
of course, arise naturally m the life and activity of each 
school. The writer heard recently of a senior school with a 
garden which was lajiguisliing for want of water -'but the 
use of water for the purpcee of irrigation, unfortunately,* 
was at the time frowned upon by the.mu/iicipal aivtlrori- 
ties. The astute science? master, however, • noticed a 
patch of ground that was constantly wet; inferring that 
there was in the gajFden itself a supply of water inde- 
pendent of municipal control, he conceived the project 
of sinking a well, an enterprise in which his boys, 
needless to say, were most eager to co-operate. Onp 
can imagine the anount of prjfctical science •that was 
learnt in the carrying out of 4h2 project, and appreciate 
the moral value of successfully completing a difficult 
task. The master cunningly let the boys find out that a 
stone seemed to weigh less in water than in air, with the 
result that the explanation of this curious fi\ct in the 
shape of a lesson on Archimedes’ principle was eager’ 
sought. Pulleys werS required, so there had to be ai 
excursion into mechanics, pne boy wanted a gauge*to 
indicate the level oT the water, and the improvisa- 
tidh of this gave little difficulty. But public opinion 
decreed that something with a dial would be more 
elegant; thus •there had to be dn investigation into 
the conversion of /rectilinear into circular motion. 
All of this is wl\olly admirable. A science master 
is ’ fortuilatfs wh< 9 ^n sucli a situation crops up; when 
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it docs', he is wise to seize upon his heaven-sent 
opportunity. 

A remarkable instance of a large-scale and long;*- 
term project was, until the outbreak ofithc present war, 
to be found fit the Lowdham Grange Borstal Institution, 
wherfi' a most courageous and successful experiment 
in the re-education of young delinquents was being 
carried out. The project engaged in- was nothing less 
than the complete erection, by the young men them- 
selves, ‘of a set of buildings which many a college 
' inhabited by students of blameless character might 
w'cll envy. Such a prolonged and important activity 
liad an educational value impossible to over-estimate, 
carried out as it was by the able, enthusiastic,^ and 
enlightened governor.^ For not onlywdid the youths 
^each learn a trade under the expert guidance of a 
master-craftsman; they were also re-educated in a 
spirit of service and co-operation to an extent that 
could not possibly hy*ve been secured by any amount of 
moral exhortation. 

One can indeed be enthusiastic about such examples 
of projects, and yet wonder whether it is practicable to 
organize ^the whole of education in this way. Even if 
it were, the question arises whether the project method 
means that we cannot decide in advance what our 
pupils ought to learn. Certainly tiiis would be pragma- 
tism in an extreme form, and if pragmatists can be 
complacent about such a difficulty, others, more ideal- 
istic, will shake their heads. Most advocates of the 
■ project method, however, take no such extreme position ; 
they do decide, in a general way(, what tiicy want their 
pupils to learn, and devise projects,^ften very ingenious, 
to secure the purposive learning of these things. The 
^MrC,T, Cape. 
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project^ after all, need not assume a dictatorial jolc in 
the matter of learning. . * 

•But even if such be the case, many a# conscientious 
schoolmaster wiy k(%l uneasy about the gaps in his 
pupils’ knowledge that anyconcciv«able projci t or set of 
projects is bound to leave. ?ct since all Icfirningtis to 
be incidental to the projects there must be gaps, or at 
least vagueness and lack of system in knowledge. Most 
practical educators would agree with Professor Godfrey 
Thomson when he says that “incidental kerning, 
though most important, ^is not enough.” ^ We arc , 
probably right if we take the old-fashioped vfew tj;iat 
there must be at least a minimum of logical arrange- 
ment in instruction, that what is learned in the folkfwing 
oflt of projects needs .systematization and organization. 
For organi/adon of knowledge not only makes for 
economy of effort; it also capitalizes it for future use. ’ 
Wc’agree, then, with the cautious c onclusion of Thomson 
that “a judicious mixture of •rejgular drilling with* 
incidental learning is pro baldly* best.” ^ 

If, possibly in our conservatism, we arc reluctant to 
accept the letter of the project method, always seeking 
to deal with the material of real life in a real setting, 
we may well adopt its spirit, which, after all, is what 
really matters. And there is no doubt what that sp‘r ‘ 
is; it is, in the wo/ds of Raymont, “ whole-hearte' 
purpose on the part of the pupil.” ^ The American 
educators who are responsible for the project method 
proper would not claims that th^y them^’clves had 
discovered this cardinal priilciple of education, although * 
they might Icgitimatehj claim credit for more thorough- 
going applications than usually obtain elsewhere 

A hiodern Philosoi^hy of Education, p. O",. 

' ■ Modern Education: its Aims and Methods, p. 337. 
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It is a long time since Adams first familiarized teachers 
in this country with the ^telangabe of certain German 
teachers, thati is to say, “ the giving or statement of the 
purpose of the lesson at the very s^art,” an ideal which, 
in turn, is “of wery venerable antiquity.”^ Wc-can 
certqinly agree that ,evc:i: in the old-fashioned lesson 
or series of lessons the purpose should be put before the 
pupil and kept before him, that he should never be 
left guessing what his lesson is about. We accept 
whole-^licartedly the notion that the drive behind the 
learning process must be clearly realized purpose. 

A lesson on a mathematical topic should normally 
start with a problem, new ki:iowledge being developed 
as a means of solving that problem. But die problem 
need not necessarily be of a ,praf;tical character; 
intellect itself can state problems and demand their 
solution, and here again the learning will be as purposive 
as in the former case. Whether a practical or an intellec- 
tual problem is more suitable as the core of the teaching 
depends entirely on the interests of the learner; that 
problem should be selected which will provide the 
maximum drive and purpose in the learning process. 
In such procedure we are at least on the way to the 
project itself, and all the way to its spirit. In allowing 
that intellectual problems may well supply the requisite 
incentive in the case of some pupils we avoid the 
criticism of over-emphasis on the utilitarian aspect 
of education that is fairiy levelled at the project 
method. 

Examples of the giving of purpose in teaching might 
easily be multiplied. .Some schools supply the purposive 
element in the learning of geography by keeping their 
pupils in close touch with the journey ings of a particular 

Exposition and Illustration in Teaching, p. 169. 
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tramp-steamer, and find the results cf such a scheme 
wholly encouraging. There is also the ‘l^ow it works’ 
method of learning science. Instead of Warning the 
principles of current electricity , and subsequently 
applying them to electric bell% Jhe^ pupil starts with the 
actual bell and discovers general scientific principles in 
seeking to understand its , working. Mqst boys are 
enormously interested in a proposal to understand the 
functioning of a motor-bicycle, but are cool towaj'ds an 
explanation in vacuo cf the principles involved. A class 
at an evening institute rftay have little interest in 
academic science; yet if the learning Of science has as* a 
core the construction of wireless sets the case* may be 
vc^y different. We can agree that such purposive 
learning of science is excellent, and yet maintain that 
there is a place for the intelligent study of principles* 
^efore applications in the case of students whose 
interests are primarily intellectual. For, as Rusk re- 
marks, we need not accept the position “ that the only 
alternative to employing the ^ragmatie method is to 
follow a rule blindly . . . there is also the possibility 
of applying a rule intelligently.” ^ 

Perhaps sufficient examples have been brought for- 
ward to indicate how we can catch the spirit ?)f prag- 
matism and the project method in our teaching without 
sticking too narrowly to the letter. In closing the present 
discussion we cannot do bet^r than quote Raymond’s 
conclusion on the matter: 

The best service which th5 project method can render 
to education is, to suggest that wholgj-hearted purpose on 
the part of the pupil should in the greatest possible degree 
infuse the most ordniary of school lessons. .The worst 
service ij? can render i’l to generate the notion that a 
^ HTu Philosophical Bases if Education, p. 84. 
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certain type of* procedure, imitative of adult activities 
in real life, is likely to prove a panacea for \ll the ills of 
' oollife.'^ * 
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FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 

We have seen in a general way that divergent pniioso- 
phies lead to divergent educational systemS. Conversely, 
differences of view on educational questions arc, in 
the last resort, philosophical differences. It is dow our 
purpose to review a few debatable educatronal topics 
against the background of our philospphical discussion, 
in the hope of demonstrating that such debates are 
really philosophical debates, and that they are incapable 
of an agreed '^etd^mc’at until there is a general consensus 
of opinion as to the philosophy on which our educational 
practice should be founded. 

Such a question is that of freedom and discipline. 
No doubt it might [profitably be .^discussed in a wide 
political sense, but here we shi^ll Confine ^it t) the purview 
of the school. There is a perpetual oscillation between 
the two as educational ideals, the pendulum swinging 
sometimes towards freedom, sometimes towards disci- 
pline. It may at once be said, however, that discipline is 
the traditional conception of education. Education 
discipline or training'is the notion that has come dowii 
to us through the ages; ahvays, or nearly always, olir 
predecessors in the Oducational field conceived it tneir 
fuilction to act on the diild, to modify his original 
nature, in order to lead \o a desirable and clearly 
envisaged result. Th.'>t this conoeption of education 
was prevalent in th^e middle of the ninctceth centuiy 
is clear from 'the quotation from the book \)f Proverbs 

*55 
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which, the fouridps of Westminster College saw fit to 
emblazon above the ’door: “Train up a cjiild in the 
way he should go; and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.” ^ But in the years following the Great War of 
1914-18 there was a vigorous swing of the pendulum 
to tht opposite side. We ‘heard loud cries of “Educatio*i 
through freedbm”; we were earnestly enjoined to 
cease our att^impts to train "the child, and in place of 
our training to give him freedom to express himself. 
And many of us could not make up our minds which 
it ought to be. Aldous Huiley vigorously indicts oui 
vacillating atfctud,-? in the matter: 

• . ♦ 

Wc educate young children for freedom, intelligence, 
responsibility, and voluntary co-operation; we educate 
older children for passive acceptartcc of tradition and for 
» • cither dominance or subordination. This fact is sympto- 
matic of the uncertainty of purpose which prevails in the 
Western democracies. The old patriarchal tradition co- 
exists in our minds ^wfth a newer and quite incompatible 
hankering for freedom anjl democracy. In our enthusiasm 
for the second, we train up our young children to be free, 
self-governing individuals; having done which, we take 
fright and, remembering that our society is still hier- 
archical; still in great measure authoritarian, we devote 
all our 'energies to teaching them to be rulers on the one 
hand and, on the other, acquiescent subordinates.^ 

•In order to arrive at a clear understanding of the 
extent to which these two notion*, of education really 
diverge from each other, v/e must inquire into the 
'meaning of the word ‘discipline.’ Too often there is a 
confusion between diccipline andj order. tThe writer has 
in his mind an indelible impression of a very worthy, 
old-fashioned drill-sergeant, who used to. impress upon 

^ Proverbs, XXII, 6. ' Et^ and MtanSf p.,17^. 
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his pupils that they came to him to learn drijll and 
discipline^ ^his exhortations contiiinirfg more than an 
irAplitation of his opinion that in his g^ymnasium he 
was supplementing in a valuable way the efforts of his 
academic colleagues. His»methods, however, made it 
certain that what he really had 4n mind was brder ;*and, 
it may be added, in the ability to maintain Order most 
of his academic colleagues *wer,e his'equais. Conceding 
the point that it is usually desirable that things should 
be done decently and in order, that order milkes for 
efficiency and economy of pffort, one may still maintain , 
that very good order may be bad discipline. 'On the 
other hand, it is generally \rue that really good/iiscipline 
will always tend to bring order in its train. What is 
the real relation J>etwjeen the two? 

Rusk ^ gives us a useful reminder that the distinction 
was quite clear in the writings of Herbart. Ilis terms ' 
were Z^cht^ meaning ‘discipline’ or ‘training,’ and 
Regierung, meaning ‘government’* or ‘order.’ Regierung^ 
refers to the behaviour of the ^3upil in school and in 
class, but bears a wider and higher meaning; 

it is ‘character-training’ and it refers to the whole 
influence of the school in this direction. “The aim of 
government lies in the present, whereas training has in 
view the future adult.” “To maintain quiet ahd ordcj 
in the lessons, to ban^h every trace of disrespect to the 
teacher, is the business of government : direct action on 
the temperament of lyouth ’with a view to culture is 
training.” For Herbart th« educatio’^al aim \»as moral- 
ity, but believing, as he did, that “ the will takes its 
root in the cirqle of thought,” he ^regarded instruction 
as the chief means^v)! reaching his objective. Now 
instruction cquld not proceed without government, 

* Tfw Doctrirus of thi Groat Educators, pp. 222-aa4. 
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therefore good government had to be aimed at in order 
that the pupil might profit by instruction.^ Govern- 
ment or or(Je^', then, was a means by whic\i disciplhie 
was achieved. Order and discipline, ip fact, are related 
to each other as means to end. Discijiline is much the 
widor notion, and it nought always to refer to the efrcf;t 
of the school on the pupil’s character. It is concerned 
not merely with ouiwarcl behaviour, but with the inner 
motives of conduct. We are in no danger of confusing 
it witb*mere order if we accent the Board of Education’s 
pronouncement : 

Ji^cipiine'is tKc means whereby children arc trained in 
orjlcriiness, good conduct, and the habit of getting the 
best out of themselves. . . . The crucial test of its soitiidness 
is v\h<’ihcr it represents a real s(*nso, on the part of the 
children, of the rightness of the behaviour that is expected 
of them. It cannot be considered good unless it is founded 
upon worthy ideas of conduct that arc becoming, or have 
become, embcddecj hi the children’s characters.^ 

Norman MacMunn in The Child" s Path to Freedom 
provided us with a helpful analysis of methods of school 
government, classifying them as repression, impression, 
and emancipation. It will be useful to follow his guid- 
ance hefe, first inquiring into the meaning of his terjns, 
and subsequently assessing the value of the methods from 
the point of view of their elfcct on character. 

Repressionists insist on 'absolute quiet and order at 
all times. It is said that in tlie early days of compuU’ory 
education the literal dropping of a pin was on occasion 
used by inspectors qs a test of ^ school’s grant-earning 
efficiency in the matter of diseq^^ine. It must be ad- 
mitted that severe repression, with corporal punishment 

• ^ • 

Handbook oj Suggesiions^ p. 24. 
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as its chief instrulnent, has been in the main 'the tradi- 
tional me,thod of school government, although the great 
educators whose thoughts have come do>vn to us have 
reacted against it. Tn most histories of education we 
see woodcuts of medieval .schools »with the pedagogue 
\4^ielding an instrument of lorture, or at ’least being 
ready ^ to wield it. The rod was indeed the badge of 
office of the schoolmaster.. Professor Cubberley in his 
History of Education tells us that 

A Swabian schoolmaster, Plauberlc by nantc, with 
characteristic Teutonic a^^tention to details, * has left it ^ 
on record that, in the course of his fifty-one years and 
seven months as a teacher, he had, by a moderate \:om- 
put^tion, given 91 1527 blows with a cane, i240ioJt>lo^ 
•with a rod, 20989 blows and raps with a ruler, 136715 
blows wliti • 4 \c hand, "0235 blows over the mouth, 
7905 boxes on the car, 1115800 raps on the head, and, 
22763 ‘notabenes’ with the Bible, Catechism, singing- 
book and grammar. He had 777 times made boys kneel 
on peas, 613 times ^^n a triangular piece of w^ood, had 
made 300 1 wear the jackass, ,aiid 1 707 ^olu the rod up, 
not to mention various more unusual punishments he 
had contrived on the spur of the occasion. Of the blows 
with the cane, 800000 were for Latin words; of the rod 
76000 were for texts from the Bible or verses from the 
singing-book. He also had about 3000 expressions 
scold with, two-third,s of which were native to the Germa; 
tongue and the remainder his invention. ^ 

To such lengths ::ould repression go in the 'gv^od 
old days.’ The record may raise a grim smile, but 
its implications are horrible and inhuman. Lives of. 
children must Jiave been made ii^iserable by constant 
pain and fear, v^hi]p the time of the pedagogue mu"' 
have bcQn largely employed in administering penalties 
and entering up tlic details’ in his punishment book. 
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Repression of this brutal character is a thing of the past, 
yet older reader^, like the writer himself, may have 
unpleasantly persistent memories, from their own school- 
days, of reigns of terror in which i corporal punishment 
was the main instrument of government. At the begin- 
ning^of the 'century in, Scotland a teacher’s main article 
of professional .equipment was a strap, and his chief 
qualification ^^or hie work an ability to impose rigid 
order on a crowd of unruly children. Love of children 
was apt to lead to slackness in discipline. 

No doubt conscientious repressiOnists found justifica- 
tion for their methods in the doctrine of original sin; 
believing with Jeremiah^ that “the heart is deceitful 
abovr all things, and desperately wicked,” they agreed 
with the writer of Proverbs ^ that they could best 
serve the interests of the child by administering fre- 
quent chastisements. No doubt they considered that 
the ultimate goal was worth the present discomfort. 
•Viewed psychologically, the method of repression may 
be summed up as a direct appeal to the motive of fear 
in order to determine certain lines of conduct and 
inhibit others. 

Impression constitutes an entire reaction from re- 
pression so far as method is concerned. The compelling 
power of the educator’s personality takes the place of 
punishment; it is his personal influence, and that of the 
school-system which he plans and governs, that are 
effective in ensuring that desirable- modes of behaviour 
are followed. Government *thus is through personal 
example, direct moral suasion, and the indirect influence 
of good conditions. .There is a reign pf respect and 
love rather than one of terror. ^ ^ 

Arnold o^ Rugby and Thring of Uppingham were 
1 XVII. Q. • XTII, -14. 
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outstanding as impressionists in the English public 
schools of the nineteenth century-. Not only did they 
impress their personalities on their own pfapils but they 
also left an enduring n^ark on the whole system of public- 
school education. At his best, the impression *st is one 
of those born leaders of young people whose slightest 
behesUis willingly and eagerly obeyed. Probably most 
of us, in addition to our memories of repressionists, 
have kindly thoughts of at least one such wizard whose 
influence is still with us. It should be realized Wiat in 
impressionist systems the -educator’s will does prevail 
over that of the child; that, although he uses humane 
means, he does in the la.:t resort coerce; that he h'ls 
definit^s standards of behaviour which he makes ft his 
biftiness to c'-tn bhsh. From the psychological angle it 
may be said that, although he eschews an appeal to 
fear, he does deliberately and definitely tap the sub- 
missive propensity of the child. 

The emancipatioiii-% however, will have as little to' 
Jo with impression as with l^epression. He wants 
untrammelled freedom for the child, who is to do 
exactly as his nature prompts him, hindered as little by 
conscious or unconscious submission to precept and 
example as by fear of dire consequenct^s. Not only is 
the educator to refrain from thwarting the child 
inclinations and impulses; he is also to refrain from guid- 
ing them. This he can best ensure by effacing himself, 
retiring gracefully in^o the background and contenting 
himself with the rdle of a mere obseiver. Montessori is 
world-famous as an exponent of this view; Norman 
MacMunn ^ w::s a thcjfough-going emancipationist at 
Tiptree Hall; and A? Neill’s views and practice have 
already been outlined. Emancipation is based on a 
' Sec Thi Child's Path to Freedom 
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complete denial of the doctrine of original sin — in 
place of which we have a touching faith in the innate 
goodness of tHe child and a whole-hearted acceptance of 
the Wordsworthian view that hd comes from heaven 
trailing clouds of glbry. Appealing neither to fear nor 
submission the cmancipaliionist exalts the child’s self- 
assertive propcTnsity and takes ‘self-expression* as his 
watchword. ^ 

We have, then, these clear-cut positions in the matter 
of school discipline. What shall we say of them? They 
ought to be considered primrrily from the point of view 
of.their effectweness in producing discipline in the sense 
d'^fined; order, after all, is a siibsidiary matter, merely a 
meafis, while discipline is the end. Which has h good 
effect on character? Which results in ^rue discipline? 

While all but the most thorough-going of emanci- 
pationists would concede that there is a place for occa- 
sional repression of a mild character, most educators 
would agree that the effect of continual, systematic 
repression is whs^lly bad. Repression will always solve the 
immediate problem of order in school ; but its bad dis- 
ciplinary effect is seen when those who have suffered it 
get outside the school walls, or finally leave school. All 
will concur with the judgment of the Board of Education 
that “ mere repression is effective only while the children 
are immediately under the authority that exercises it.” ^ 

"Further, repression is out of line with democratic 
ideals. Whatever its place may be in the educational 
system of a totalitarian regitne, it is a thoroughly bad 
training for the future citizens of a democratic state. 
Aldous Huxley * sayj trenchant? v : 

If your goal is liberty and democracy, then you must 

teach people the arts of being free ard of governing them- 
^ Handbook of Suggestions^ p. 24. * Ends and Means^ pp. 184-185. 
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sclvcy. If you teach them instead the arts of buiiymg and 
passive p|pedience,then you will nqt achieve the liberty and 
dcAiocracy at which you are aiming. Good ends cannot be 
achieved by inaoDrapriatc means. 

He adds: 

Significantly enough, the Monlessori Society of Germany 
was dissolved by the polltic»l police in* 1935; and, in 
Jyly, 1936, Mussolini’s Minister of Education decreed the 
cessation of all official Montessori activities in Itdly. 

In short, if we seek to train people for purposive, 
self-determined activity ayid for resjfonsiE)ility, thdn an 
appej^l to fear, which is the great inhibitor of activity, 
rrjust be the wrong mjcans to employ. 

As to tne vested question of corporal punishment, it 
would probably be unwise to proclaim an absolute? 
‘Never!’ as it may occasionally be necessary and, in its 
effects, salutary. But recourse tp it must always be a* 
confession that better methods have either not been 
tried or that they have faile*d; although their failure 
is not necessarily the fault of an individual teacher in a 
particular school. Lest it be thought that this view is a 
reflex of the ‘soft pedagogics’ of modern times, we turn 
to, the Roman educator Qiiintilian who, in* the fir-t 
century, an age not generally accused of softness, cc : 
demned the practice: 

, But that boys should suffer corporal punishment, though 
it be a received custom . . » I by no means approve; first,^ 
because it is a disgrace, and a punishment for slaves, and 
in reality (a^ will M evident if* you imagine the age * 
changed) an affront; secondly, because, if a boy’s dis- 
positioa be so abject as not^to be amended by reproof, 
he will be liardened. like the worst of slaves, even to 
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stripes; and lastly, because, if one who regularly exacts 
his task be with him, tjicre will not be the least ^nped of any 
such chastisement. At present, the negligence of padago^i 
seems to be made amends for in suf h a way that boys are 
not obliged to do wh^t is right, but are punished whenever 
they have rigt done it. Besides, after you have coerced a 
boy with stripes, how will you treat him when he becomes 
a young man, to whom such terror cannot be belli out, 
and by whom more diflicuTt studies must be pursued? 
Add to these considerations, that many things unpleasant 
to be. mentioned, and likely afterwards to cause shame, 
often happen to boys while* being whipped, under the 
igfluerfee of pain or fear; and such shame enervates and 
jlcprcssej the mind, and makes them shun people’s sight 
andrfeel a constant uneasiness.^ 

A continual resort to corporal punishment is a dc- 
‘gradation of teacher and taught alike. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that its constant practice has brought 
the profession of teaching into a disrepute from which it 
is only now emerging. The familiar Freudian doctrines 
of sadism and masochism have shed new light on the 
“things unpleasant to be mentioned’’ referred to by 
Quintilian, and they must be taken seriously. Sadism 
and masocliism arc the names given to the tendencies 
we have fo experience a perverted sexual satisfaction ,in 
the inflicting and the suffering of pain. Sadism, on the 
orke hand, is a warning to the teacher to be certain, if he 
can, that his motives in inflicting corporal punishment 
arc unimpeachable; masochhim, on the other, renders 
•suspect a favourite defence df the practice, namely that 
“the little beggars rather like it^ One, may certainly 
say, without fear of serious contrac^ction, that the cor- 

^ Institutes of ^Oratory ^ Book I, Qiaptcr JII, quotM by ‘Monroe in 
Svmce Book of the History of Education. * 
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poral punishment df adolescents brings so many aajigeri 
,in its train ^t|iat it should never bejresoi*ted to. 

ttmcfncipation, the opposite extreme froi^ repression, 
would hardly be ^iefe^iaded on the ground frat it pro- 
duces good order. Its advocates, however, reg<»rd order 
as^ unimportant, if not undesirable. They Claim that 
systems, of complete freedom have an entirely beneficial 
effect on character, that thoy pjroduee individuals who 
arc fearless in thought and action, who arc ready to 
face any and every situation. These fine result?, they 
say, are achieved thro\igh ijnrestiicted self-expression. 

But, as always, the question of value copies irf. It^s 
relevant to ask^ whether tJic self so fostered js really 
worth expressing. For if not, sclf-cxpressioj^is of Mttlc 
value to the IndiyiduJil himself, and of none to other 
people. Ought we not to aim at the creation of a self 
that will be of individual and social value? If so, is 
emancipation the best way of doing it? And it must not 
be forgotten th«it social life, even in die most democratic 
cf communities, does not spell co^npletc freedom for the 
individual. Sclf-expiession must be inhibited when it 
interferes with the rights, comfoit, and convenience of 
other people. It may well be doubted whether entire 
freedom in school readily leads to a realization of this 
cardinal fact. 

Extreme doctrines ©f emancipation frequently seek 
justification in an appeal to the Freudian psychologcy, 
which is so eloquent •on the evils which follow from 
rcpi^ssion of natural propensities. Such arguments 
hardly bear close examinatidn. The repression against 
which Freud wa^ns us is^tnwitting r^piession, where the 
subject is unaware th^t important forces in himself arc 
being dammed up. Nowhere does he teach that an 
individual must give ex^pression to every felt impulse 
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if disastrous consequences arc to be avoided. Conscious, 
self-imposed, witting^ repression of anti-socji.al impulses . 
never harmed anyone. 

Further, ^f the doctrine of emancipation means that 
order in school is to be positively under suspicion, it 
is g,oing toe far. The erhild likes to do things in ^n 
orderly fashion, and welcomes a certain amqunt of 
direction and routine. The Board of Education rightly 
advises the teacher to “ take for granted the existence 
in his pupils of a desile to behave and work sensibly.” ^ 

Impression, when practis^^d by a teacher of forceful 
persoiuility, does undoubtedly result in good order. It 
is e(|ually true that it has ^ profound effect on char- 
acter, that is to say a disciplinary effect. We do get our 
moral sentiments, attitudes, and enthysiasms in the first 
instance by contagion from admired perrsonalities. As a 
method impression makes its appeal straight away to the 
vanity of the teacher who likes to think that he moulds 
the characters of his^pupils. But it is for this reason 
exactly that the emancipationists cannot speak peace- 
ably about the impressionists. Arnold and Thring 
are their b^tes noires, far more dangerous than the old- 
fashioned repressionists, whose methods are so obviously 
wrong that public opinion has become increasingly 
intolerant of them. Impression, they say, is fundament- 
ally wrong because it damps down originality, cramps 
individuality, tampers with the sacred personality of 
the child, produces mere copies of the educator. Thus 
they disagree with it in principle, not because it has no 
disciplinary effect but bec^se it has too much. 

Others tell us th^t, whether^or not /t is a desirable 
method to adopt, it is generally impracticable on 
account of the fact that all teachers are pot outstanding 

^ Handbook of Suggestions^ p. 26. 
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personalities. For one who can practise imprrcssion 
eifectivcly^thcrc arc ten who cannot. This difficulty 
may ‘easily be overstated. Even the you;^g, inexperi- 
enced teacher is ^upeftor to his pupils in age, knowledge, 
and* experience of life, arfd^is therefore iij a position 
fevourable for the exercise of impression. Moreover, 
if his modesty forbids him to expect the deference due 
to him personally, he may reasonably look*for that which 
is due to his office. Sir John j^dams used to^ask his 
students why pupils, do, as a rule, obey their tcfachers. 
After disposing, in his usual Socratic manner, of ill-' 
considered answers, he would cross^que^tion untU the 
truth emerged that pupil? really in the last resort obey 
their teachers because the latter are the repi^SChtatives in 
the school ui . IjC^idcr society outside, and have behind 
them the authority and backing of organized society aii 
a whole. 

It is clear that the issue lies between impression, 
and emancipation, for rcprcssion*i» obviously Itiled out 
of court. Which shall it be? *If it is# to be both, in 
what proportion shall the ingredients be mixed? 

Now all sensible views of the emancipation doctrine 
do stop short of a freedom which is indistinguishable 
from licence. We have seen too that the nor^ial chi’"l 
prefers order to disorder, and, as Aldous Huxley wan 
us, we may easily be* guilty of administering overdb^es 
of freedom to children. He says : 

It may be remarked tha^t ‘ modern ’ schools may be too 
‘modern* by half. There is a danger that children may 
be given mose freedom than they can profitably deal 
with, more responsibility than they desire or know hr/,/ 
to take. To give clf&dren too much freedom ^and respon- 
sibility is to ‘impose afStrain*which many of them find 
distressing^ and even exhausting. Exceptional cases apart, 
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children like to have security, like to feel the support of a 
firm framework 'of moral laws and even of ruVs of polite 
conduct. Wthin such a firmly established framtwoVk 
there is plenty of room for a trakiing, in independence, 
responsibility, and ^o-operation.^ 

Mentessori cannot be accused of indifference to th * 
fulfilment of sbeial obligations and the fostering of 
polite conduct. She advises Her directresses to intervene 
to the extent of seeing that the school does react suitably 
on anti-social conduct, the offender being temporarily 
excluded from taking part- in communal activities. 
There is here no s^icrifice of common sense to a theory. 
The rcspDnsibility of the educator is admitted, and 
influence lo ' not withdrawn, though it is excrefced as 
impersonally as possible through the school environ- 
snent. But that environment is, after dll, the creation 
of the educator; and in the final analysis the system 
works because of the influence, however indirect, bf a 
personal’ educator \>'hose will does prevail and whose 
purpose is carried out* .Montessori docs impress and 
influence by the carefully planned environment which 
she provides. 

In the view of the present writer, however, impression 
is a much more important and desirable method than 
the enthusiastic emancipationist will allow. It may hl:lp 
to darify the matter if we inquirfe a little more deeply 
into the meaning of the wo^d ‘discipline.’ It is useful to 
remember that ‘discipline’ and ‘disciple’ are cognate 
words. A disciple is one ^ho sits at the feet of his 
master, as Paul sat at the feet of Gamaliel, learning 
what he has to teach about lifcv His attitude is that of 
the apprentice. Now it is disci^^leship which most 
effectively leads to discipline. )Ve piay say that disci- 

^ Ends and Means, pp. 1 78, 1 79. 
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piine, .CO begin with, consists ih an immature mind 
being subipitted to the influence ^nd direction of*a more 
matdrc mind, thereby absorbing the attitudes and ideals 
of that mind. Siich ideals and attitudes rnv't be trans- 
mitted “from the living,, through the living, to the 
living” : there is no other wa^. -There must ftc a pcfsonal 
educator exerting influence, however .gently and un- 
obtrusively he may do it, o^er;A^ise there ii no education, 
no discipline. 

In seeking to modify the nati!lral development of the 
educand the educatbr need not and should' not aim 
producing a copy of his imperfect self, as^the emanc^a- 
tionist accuses the impncssioiiist o^ doing. ^He bu^ht 
indeftd to accept a warning from the c n^Rj ^cipa^tionist 
that he m i; inadvertently be doing this. He can best 
guard against luch a danger if he seeks systematically to 
direct the allegiance of growing minds to the mor^ 
giants of the race, and to the ideals which they have 
embodied. At the s ime time he, ought to embody those 
ideals in himself, so far as may he, for it is with him that 
the educand must start. To begin vvdth, it is to his 
superior wisdom that his puj^ils submit; but he will 
work for the day when they will become fellow-disciples 
with himself of the greatest, when they will shcire his 
acceptance of the “ideals sanctioned by th^ best ’ 
widest experience of mankind.” ^ When such i^ea . 
are wittingly and willingly accepted as dynamicsi of 
conduct, discipline through influence has become true 
self-discipline, and character has been consolidated. 

This, one ventures to Hope, may be accepted as a 
truer and m(Vc help^l view of jnoral education than, 
foolish cries of entire emancipation, no interference, ixud 

so on. All sjme interpretations of the freedom doctrine 

* • • • . . 

^Nunn: Education: its Data and First Principles ^ p. 150. 
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do involve discipline in this sense. If undue personal 
influence be deprecated, then it is the schoo}. itself that 
must provide a way of life that the children recognize 
as something better and fuller than t^ey could devise 
for themselves, for only thus will it be able to absorb 
their^ energies and command their loyalty.” ^ But 
impression cannot and ought not to be eliminated. 
Certainly the, pupil ought io be as free as possible, 
provided that he accepts the school’s standards of 
behavi^jr. If he accepts these willingly and loyally he 
^ will have the benefits of freedom ^nd discipline at one 
and the* same time. In short, “if children are to find 
themselves they must be allowed a sufficient degree of 
freedo'm; if they are to develop their powers to the 
fullest they must be prepared to a9cept the appropriate 
discipline and training.” * 

There is always the danger of interpreting the cry 
for freedom as freedom to follow any and every inclina- 
tion to action that may arise in our minds. Such free- 
dom, let us repeat, is mere licence. When ideals have 
been accepted, When character has been formed and the 
basis of a strong will established, the individual no 
longer considers himself free to follow stray impulses. 
It is rather by denying himself such freedom that he 
becomes master in his own house, achieving the higher 
freecjom to follow the light that is in him, unhampered 
by che chains of his lower nature. Self-discipline is the 
only freedom worthy of the name.o “That man is free 
who is conscious of himself jjis the author of the lavv 
which he obeys.” ^ 

It will be realized that the debate betjrveen freedom 

* Handbook of Suggestions, p. 25. • Ibid., p. 67. 

• T. H. Green, quoted by Lord Halifax ip a speech to Oxford Univer- 
lity, February 27, 1940. 
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and discipline is but one facet of the debate octween 
n^turalisiT^ and idealism as philosophies of education. 
Freedom is the cry of the naturalists, w^iile discipline 
is that of the idealiJts. Clearly, if the cSuv'.and is to 
succeed in realizing his spiritual possibilities, he must 
iubmit to a process of disciptiftc which will* enable him 
to apprehend the great values of life ihsti are stressed by 
idealism. It is unnecessary to.labohr the* point. Before 
leaving the topic of discipline, however, it may be 
pertinent to inquire^ whether pragmatism has^ny dis- 
tinctive contribution to oifer. 

The ‘discipline of natural conseouenpes’ i^ well in 
line with the pragmatic Moctrine tfiat the vyorthT qf a 
line (If action is to be judged by its workii]£-in prActice. 
I'hose wh.^ aJiWcatci such a notion urge that an indi- 
vidual should^lcarji the dlfTercncc between right and 
wrong actions by experiencing for himself their direct 
results. Rousseau tells us that, in the period of negative 
education, “children should neve/ receive punishment 
merely as such; it should al,w^ys conic as the natural 
consequence of their fault” ; ^ again, that we should see to 
it that a child’s “ unreasonable wishes meet with physical 
obstacles only, or the punishment which results from his 
own actions, lessons which will be recalled when the 
sime circumstances occur again.” ^ Hci beft Spenc ‘ 
later put forward and defended the discipline of na^ra. 
consequences as the main principle of moral educatron. 
The child should suffer the “ unavoidable consequences ” 
and “inevitable reactions^’ of his conduct, experiencing 
“simply the beneficent checks to action that are essen* 
dally at variance witV bodily wolfare.”*^ “ Very soon* 
recognizing this stem though beneficent discipline, it 

EmiUylor Education fEverpnan Edition), p. 65. • Ibid.y p. 49. 

* Essay f on ^ucation (Everyman Edition), p. 9i> 
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becomes extremely careful not to transgress.” ^ There- 
fore “it is the function of parents to see* that th(^ir 
children habitually experience the true consequences 
of their conduct — the natural reactSonsc neither warding 
them off, nor intensifying them, nor putting artificial 
cons^quenclfs' in place of ihem.” * ^ 

The obvious criticism is that the natural consequences 
may be out of all pioportioit to the fault, and that they 
may do grievous harm to the child. Spencer indeed 
assures us that the “painful reactions arc proportionate 
, to the transgressions”;^ bu^ it fiardly needs Hilaire 
Belloc’s deligljtful ^caricatures, which relate the direful 
fat;es that, overtook Matilda Mho told lies and Rebecca 
who doors, to convince us that here he'^over- 

stated his case. Later in his essay, hewever, Spencer 
concedes that “of course, in those occAsional hazards 
where there is a risk of broken limbs or other serious 
injury, forcible prevention is called for.” ^ His great 
fcontemporary, Thoiyias Henry Huxley, stressed the 
harshness of nature’s dis'eiplinc, urging that as a reason 
for ‘artificial education.’ 

Like all compulsory legislation, that of Nature is harsh 
and wasteful in its operation. Ignorance is visited as 
sharply as wilful disobedience — incapacity meets with 
the same punishment as crime. Nature’s discipline is not 
cv;.h a word and a blow, and the blow first ; but the blow 
v/ithout the word.® 

Huxley adds: “It is left to you to find out why your 
cars are boxed.” While a reasoning adult may set 
himself to finding the reason, the child can hardly be 
expected invariably to connect effect with cause. But 

^ Essays on Edveatton (Everyman Edition), p. 92. ■ Ibtd., p. 93. 

* Ibid., p. 91. ' * Ibid., pp. 1A4, 105. 

‘ Collected Essays, Vol. Ill, p. 85. 
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if he fails to apprfceiate the fact that it is his cAvn attions 
which le^cj to this or that consec^uenoe, it is difficult to 
see that moral culture can result. Evendf he succeeds 
in doing this, the^morcility which he develojf*? decidedly 
egocentric, tending to negject the .rights and happiness 
^f others. Morality has essentially a sooictl reference; 
and experience of natural consequence leads to an 
attitude of prudence and. self-intorest Jiather than to 
true morality. 

As a method of moral trainirfg, discipline by natural 
consequences is incfdequate to the sanfc extent that 
pragmatism is an insufficient basis for a philosophj^ of 
education. There is no notion of absolute morality be- 
hind it; and if one holds fast to the tenetsj)f idealism 
otic can rrgTr<4 it ajt the most as a useful method of 
moral training in early childhood. It is worthy of note 
that Rousseau advocated it only for the period of lili 
wlicn the child’s soul was to lie fallow : his statement of 
the moral law — “a good actiop is only morally good 
when it is done as such and n©t because of others” ^ — 
is absolute enough to satisfy any idealist. But no such 
lofty conception of morality is to be found in Spencer. 
Instead we have the sweeping statement that “from 
whatever assumptions they start, all theories of morality 
agree that conduct whose total results, Immrdiate a. i 
remote, are beneficial, is good conduct; while coiadu 
whose total results, immediate and remote, are inju™us, 
is bad conduct ” ; ^ and ihdt therefore ‘ we cannot refuse 
t® class bodily conduct *as right or wrong according 
to the beneficial or detAmcntal results produced/’.* 
An idealist, Ijowever^jnuch he may admit the logical^ 


^ Emils y or EJucaiion (Evciyman Edition), jj. 68. 

• • Essays on Education (Everyman Edilion), p. 9 ** 

• p. 91. 
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clarity of ’Spencer’s algument, is bound to query the 
truth of his major prepiise. 
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INT?:LLECTUAi. .DISCIPLTN£ 

We have seen that the philosophy# of najturalism leads 
to an educational aim of adjustment to environment; 
pragmatism gives us progress and the creation of human 
values; while ideaftsm stresses the deVeloprncnt of 
personality and attunement to universal values. None 
of these philosophies dec1*ires that knowledge is the end 
of education. Yet clearly, adjustment to em^iroym'ent 
cannot be arhigved .apart from knowled^^ of that en- 
vironment; progress and the creation of values are empty 
cries unless a fuller knowledge of men and things 
sought; the achievement of personality and the apprecia- 
tion of values are inip<^5sible without a growing knowledge 
of the spiritual universe. Thus, frorA any approach, know- 
ledge, while not the aim of education, is1;he indispensable 
means. From practically all standpoints as regards aim, 
educators turn to knowledge as the instrument by means 
of which they achieve their purpose. Knowledge, then, 
as Adams said,^ is the educational organon. • 

The great idealist educators have with one ^oie* 
proclaimed that education is concerned primarily \ith 
character and personality father than with knowledge. 
Y'et they, as much as th^ exponents of rival schools of 
thought, have exalted knowledge as their me^ans^ 
Herbart, for ^ample^^eclared that the* whole aim and^ 
purpose of educs^ion should be directed towards 
morality or .virtue. But believing, as he flid, that the 

Evolution o} Educational Theory, p. 186. 
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will Origirfates in the circle of thought, he taught that 
the mstin business of the educator is to implant ideas. 
Exalting thus the power of knowledge to produce 
virtue, he became the arch-instructor j, indeed it is his 
psychological doctrine whicl) has provided the teacher 
with a technique of instruction of abiding value. Fof 
Socrates, that stern moralist, the man who had true 
knowledge coijld not be other than virtuous. “ No man 
who either knows or believes that other things are better 
than that which he is deing, if they are such things as he 
can do, procef^ds to do the less good when he might do 
the better.*’ ^ That is to say, knowledge is virtue. 

Such a dictum Coes not af once command assent; 
we^c^iU all think of erudite scoundrels and unlettered 
saints. We tccl that St Paul had a better understanding 
of human frailty when he said: “The good that I would 
r do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do.” ® 
Nowadays wc are accustomed to think of virtue as a 
state of the emotions and the will rather than of the 
intellect. But we must understand what Socrates meant 
by ‘knowledge.’ * To have* true knowledge, or wisdom, 
is to possess ideas of universal validity. Those who 
possess such ideas are philosophers; not only are they 
able to direct their own lives aright, but also, according 
to Plato, the disciple and interpreter of Socrates, they 
are ^titled to direct the lives of others. Philosophers, 
the;^r, should be kings, or the kings and princes of this 
world should have the spirit' and power of philosophy. 
It is knowledge of how to live, that is true knowledge. » 

, Philosophers are “lovers of all true being”;* not 
only do they pocsess ideas of universal validity, but they 
love and arc possessed by such ideas. In psychological 

^ ProtagoraSf ^58, ‘Epistle to the Romans, VIT, 19. 

• Republic, V, 473- •‘/iu/., VI. 485. 
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language, wc migHt say that their Emotions have u.ccomc 
linked to ftose universal ideas, that they have formed 
love-stntiments towards them. Thus, in tKe acquisition 
of the knowledge wLnch is virtue, disciplining of the 
emotions and the will is seen to be nccessaiy. True 
knowledge is the possession oi® ideals rathef flian ideas; 
it is apprehension of values. If by knowledge we mean 
this — and it is what Socratea m^ant-^then^we can agree 
that knowledge is, in very truth, virtue. 

Aristotle, however, warns us not to expect tK?. views 
of the many always tb aceprd with those of the wise.^ 
What is the view of the many on the qt^estion* of the 
importance of knowledges? For it might .well* he 
suspcct£d that the wise are being biassed mSttcr 

by ‘their own i^^pllectpalistic cast of mind; that they 
arc only too p^one lo believe that human perfection 
is of an intellectual character, tliat human progress 
conskts in increase of knowledge, that human greatness 
is measured by powci of thought^ Member of the 
teaching profession regard it af their sacred duty to 
dispel the mists of ignorance; they do not, as a rule, 
doubt the value of knowledge, although the more 
thoughtful among them echo the question of Herbert 
Spencer: “What knowledge is of most worth?” Their 
customary bias in favour of knowledge may* not, of 
course, be attributable so much to their wisdom as^to 
the intellectual training they themselves have undergone 
in order to obtain their professional qualifications. 
There is, however, remarkable agreement between their 
views and those of 'parent? who are ambitious f(5r 
their children. 3or they //)0 do not doubt fhe outstand- 
ing importance of knowledge, and they wish and expect 
their children to acquire it at school. They are dis- 
* EthicSf I, 4. 
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satisfied il'no clear answer can be given to the question: 
“What did you 'learn to-day?”; and an atmosphere ol 
gloom descends on the home whose youthful members 
have failed "to pass their examinationr. 

In inquiring more precisely into the place of know- 
ledge in eftiTcation, we ttiay profitably accept the two- 
fold analysis of views on the matter given by Adams. ^ 
Views on tlrj function of knowledge in the educative 
process tend to crystallize round either the notion of 
knowl^idge as nurture' or that of knowledge as discipline 
— the nurture and disciplinary views respectively. 

The‘nurture view of knowledge may be stated quite 
simply. Knowledge is the food of the mind; we feed 
the*min(Ji.’;^jth knowledge just as we feed the body with 
food. It is the common-sense vi^w; ai?d to the minck of 
unsophisticated educators it would n^iver occur that 
there might be any otlier reason for imparting know- 
ledge. Naturalism and pragmatism always tend to this 
vi?w of knowledge as nurture. Naturalism, with its 
emphasis on adjustment, stresses the need for the 
individual to know his environment; hence his mind 
must be nurtured with knowledge that is useful and 
relevant to real-life situations. P ragmatis m, while it 
concurs with this emphasis on knowledge of everyday 
life, supplements such a view. It points out that, not 
oriy do we adjust ourselves to a static environment; 
we also seek to control it and adjust it to ourselves, 
creating better conditions and* adding new values. 
Even more, then, from this more comprehensive stand- 
point, must the mind be fed by knowledge of the environ- 
ment. It must be known not only in it^ physical aspect, 
but in its social and cultural aspects as well. We have 

to Icam to deal intelligently with all aspects of the world 

* * 

^ Evolution of Educational Theory^ p. i86. 
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around us, and the acquirement of relevant knowledge 
• is pur maio means of doing this. •Hcri, then, we have 
the plain, matter-of-fact reason for maintaining thai 
knowledge is the^rgahon of education. 

We note that the nurtur.e view uVges that the know- 
ledge we impart should be* \iseful know/edge. •An 
extreme form of it is taken by those who, adopting a 
very barren * utility ’ criter io'h, advocate tlfat we should 
cut f^ut everything whose utility is not immediately 
obvious. It ought not to be difficult, they s^yj.tcTdecide 
what is useful and what is not in ordinary life. We ought, 
then, to concentrate on the useful parjs of uiathematias, 
science, geography, and so^on, and leave out >he parts 
that ar^ useless. But the matter is not so as tliat. 

Te&chers justly that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to tell in advance v/liat may or may not be useful. A 
barren ‘utility’ criterion may well result in mental 
starvation rather than in mental nurture. 

Teachers themselves, however, arp much more prone 
to the opposite extreme. Forgi^Aing tht\J; knowledge is 
merely instrumental and exalting it into an end^by 
itself, they are guilty too often of the information fallacy. 
Now knowledge must not be confused with mere infor- 
mation, either inside the school or outside. We do not 
reaHy wish to produce those tiresome children “ who are 
up in dates and floor you with them flat,” who kn'J^^ 
everything and can correct tljeir elders on any point T 
fact. It is not too m\ich to say that the information 
fallacy dominated the firjft half-century of popular 
education in this country. We have already noted tttc 
tremendous belief in iifltllect tha^ characterized the 
nineteenth century, smd its reflection in educational 
practice.^ ^Thc«aim of tl\p teacjiier anH 

‘ See pp. 29, so. 
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still more knowledge. Ambitious youths themselves 
bought ‘ self-edi^cators ’ and periodicals such es Science for 
All\ having mastered their contents they pre'Sented 
themselves as candidates for "certificates at South 
Kensington, and felt better men when they had- won 
them. Mechanics* Instililtes flourished; and the efforts 
of a Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge were 
expected to vheck" all social evils and bring about the 
millennium. Everywhere the schools stressed knowledge 
of facts; as Adams said, they were knowledge shops, 
and teachers were information-mongers. Children 
learned by rote lists of capes, bays, rivers and their 
tributaries, the dates of tfce Kings of England, the 
constitu«^:i^of air, and the properties of sponges. One 
remembers a set of science ‘readers* which recoilled 
Socratic dialogues conducted by a Wbll-informcd but 
unbearable youth named Fred, who knew everything, 
and spent his time cross-questioning his more ignorant 
companions with t^c^ object of assuaging their thirst for 
more and more infornTa^tion. Facts were learnt and the 
matter was left there. 

One can condemn such processes of cramming and 
yet concede a point to the middle-aged dichards who 
themselves underwent an unintelligent training in 
information, and who complain that their children 
^m to be very badly informed nowadays on matters of 
everyday knowledge. For the information fallacy is a 
perversion of what is, after all, 'a sound view, namely 
that knowledge should be ‘nurture. Mere eruditi6n is 
\Vorthless; but true knowledge is something more than 
masses of facts. Facts must b© capabfe of functioning; 
true knowledge is potentiality, a^, power to do. Know- 
ledge must include practice; the possessor of facts must 
realize that his facts arc relevant to certain situations 
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and be 'ready to apply them, knowing ‘how*, &s well 
as^ knowing ‘what* and ‘ why.* * We go* wrong if we 
think of ideas as the furniture of the mind; h is much 
sounder to think* of them as the njind itself. Pursuing 
the fiurture analogy, we mayday that, just, food does 
rJDt remain something in the body but beromes* the 
body. So do properly assimilated fact^ become the mind. 

A mind that is merely crammfcd with facts is suffering 
from' mental indigestion; tags of inforniation ao more 
enable the mind to function than does undigested food 
enable the body to functio'n. We must, then, think of 
ideas as active entities, as the mind’s ]#owcft to deal wfth 
situations: as Herbert Spencer said, “ Knowledge *is 
turned *into faculty as soon as it is taker; iff, and forth- 
with aids in the'^^enei^al function of thinking,” ^ or, as 
Adams used to paraphrase this dictum, “Fact becomes 
faculty.** * Herbart’s doctrine of appercepiion-ma^scs 
contains the same vien^ of knowledge in another guise. • 
This, the true nurture vie w,^ is •emincrnly ‘sensible. 
To sum it up, we may repeat that the mind must be fed 
and enabled to grow in such a way that it will b« fit 
to cope with the problems it encounters. Mere informa- 
tion does not produce this result. Not all knowledge is 
capable of functioning In action and thought > not all 
faeft become faculty. But true knowledge that is 4^hc 
organon of education must result in power to under- 
stand the world, to be on top of situations that present 
themselves, or to have a prospect of being so. And the 
world referred to is not merely the physical world or tlje 
world of everyday life; it includes social .relationships 
and cultural activities. Irue knowledge is the material 
out of which a rcsoifrceful mind is made. /Fhus the 

^^Essqys in Ediuation (EvcoTT^an Edition), p. Oi. 

* Evolution of Educational Theory^ p. 1 93. 

A 
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nurture view of knowledge can be broadened sufficiently 
to satisfy the- most aiAbitious of educators. 

In the nu>^ture view the nature of the subject-matter — 
the food of the n\ind — is of great importance. It is 
here that we have a divergence from the disciplinary 
view, which contends that there is something even mo.e 
important than tl^e actual knowledge itself, namely its 
training value, its after-effect on the mind. Knowledge 
is the .educational organon, not chiefly on account of 
its present or future usefulness in a wide or narrow sense, 
but be;pause it modifies and influences the very nature 
of the pupil. Sc the acquisition of knowledge tends 
to be regarded as a mental gymnastic. Now bodily 
gymnastics'^are exercises which, not directly useful in 
themselves, develop the body in ^eneial. No apostle of 
physical culture would maintain that tliere is any need 
in ordinary life to be able to stand on one’s head or 
walk on one’s hands; but he does maintain that his 
exercises fit the b'ody for anything. By analogy, on 
the disciplinary view, ' the systematic imparting of 
knowledge fits the mind for anything. 

Using another metaphor, we may say that the disci- 
plinarians regard knowledge as a whetstone of the mind. 
A book, published in 1557 and bearing the title The 
IVhtstone of Witte, turns out to be a treatise on algebra. 
Tnis illustrates the view that we are now considering; 
mathematical knowledge is imparted, not mainly 
because it is a body of ideas that may be applied to the 
problems of real life, bvt' because it is a means of 
quickening the powers of the mind. §ocrates declared 
that “Anyone whd has studied georfietry is infinitely 
quicker of apprehension than oner who has not studied 
it”; ^ and Plato is said to have excluded' from his school 
^ Republic, VII, 597. 
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of philosophy those who were ignorant of geometry. 
Similarly, .ilnder this view, Latin is studied, not because 
one deeds nowadays to know the Latin Janguage.in 
order to have ac(?ess to the literature of othci subjects, 
but because it has a far-i:eaching 'effect on the mind 
tljat tackles its difficulties. 

The .notion that knowledge fulfils ih the main a 
disciplinary function is seen*m®st clearly And emphati- 
cally in the formal- training dogma. Hete we have an 
implied reference to an old philosophic^U distinction 
between form and content^ in the dogma referred to, 
the form of the mind is emphasized ^at the expensp 
its content. Now the form* of the mind is conceived vf 
as a handle of faculties or powers, such memory, 
reason, judg.iici 1 imagination, observation, and so on. 
The faculties n*d training and sharpening, and the 
task of education, according to the dogma, is to train 
them so that they arc ready for use in any situation. 
In its most extreme form the dogma declare*- thrat what 
is taught does not matter, sojSng as material which 
trains the faculties is selected. 

So, as Adams remarked,^ the whole educational field 
is marked out into areas of influence. Mathematics 
trains in accuracy and power of reasoning, while 


mental arithmetic gives alertness; classics result in 
clearness of expression and cultivation of taste; hist^iy 


produces judgment; science^ observation; while thi- 
learning by rote of hny material whatsoever has a 


beneficial all-round effect on memory. Further, just 
as a whetstone must be hard if it is to be effective, so 
must school subjects be kdrd if they* are to sharpen the 
wits. They should hp selected because of their diffi- 
culty, disagreeableness, apd power of producing fatigue. 


Evolution of Educational Theory , p. 213. 
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Any that arc interesting and pleasant immediately come 
under guspi(;iori as -having no training Value. a • 
boy loves qraftwork and hates mathematics, thai is an 
excellent reason why he should be reefaired to spend his 
time on the latter. * T. H. I^uxley said that he “ could 
gct®jp an osteological primer so arid, so pedantic in ,Us 
terminology, so altogether distasteful to the youthful 
mind ** ^ as *to beat all th'e traditional school subjects 
in training value — an offer which ought to have been 
accepted by, the extreme formalists of his day. 

Such a view of education is hardly tenable. Even if 
tke„ facultier exjst, their identification with school 
subjectsMs wholly arbitrary.* The idea of imparting 
knowledge 'ftr any reason other than its own us^cfulness 
and desirability never occurred to early educators, ind 
the appearance of such a notion marked a stage of 
sophistication in educational theory. Adams remarked, 
somewhat dryly, that it came into prominence when the 
teaching professiou/bccamc well established.® Teachers, 
usually consei;\ative in, their outlook, tend to teach 
things simply because they have become part of the 
educational tradition, even when they arc no longer 
clearly relevant to the life that is to be lived. When 
required to justify their practice, they rationalize their 
unconscious inertia into the formal-training dogma. 
'J^us Latin, which in the Middle Ages was the key to all 
knowledge, which at the ]R.cnaissance was the means of 
entering into the life and literature of ancient Rome, 
and which “down to the ‘first half of the eighteenth 
century was^ still to a great extent tlic language of 
theology, law, science, and cVen diplooiacy in Western 

^ Collected Essays ^ Vol. Ilf/p. 99. 

* Spens Report, p. 71. 

• Evolution of Educational Theory ^ p. 127. < 
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Europe,” ^ came to be taught, when such reasons 
wore no .Ibnger operative, for -its alleged training 
value. 

The dogma is n^w generally discredited in it^ extreme 
form*. But, although no informed ecfucationist nt wadays 
pays even lip-service to it, it cannot be sai^ that edu- 
cational practice has yet entirely freed* itself from its 
shackles. As an educational* principfe, however, it must 
be regarded as moribund. How has this come about? 

At the end of the last century Adams led ^Jie campaign 
in The Herbartian Psychology Applied to Education^ attacking < 
the dogma from the angle of common sense. His chajDter 
entitled “Formal Education” constitutes a •masteiJy 
reductio^ad absurdum of the notion that it doqa AOt matter 
wKat is taught jo lor^ as wit-sharpening subjects are 
chosen. If matlfcmatics trains the mental faculties, why 
is it that we do not give a systematic training in crime 
to achieve the same desirable end? For “what could 
call into play more of a boy’s facylties than orchard- 
robbing? . . . Why does not ^fiple-ste^ling rank with 
Latin and mathematics as a mental gymnastic?” 

He develops his answer by investigating “ the educa- 
tional value of crime under the most favourable con- 
ditions, in one of the best schools,” ® namely that of 
Fagin in Oliver Twist. He supposes that a f inspection 
has taken place, and pictures Fagin reading 
report. The tcaching-methqds employed are extolled, 
and special praise iS given to the promising pupii- 
teather, Mr William Sikes? But in the end “crime as 
an educational organon is cond<^mned, not because^it 
fails to developSintelligaiice, but because *it develops it 
in a wrong direction We cancel Fagin's certificate not 

^ S/^ns Report, p. 4. 

■ Herbartian Psychology ^ p- m- * Ibid.^ p. 1 15. 
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because he is a bad teacher, but because he teaches 
bad things.*’ ^ 

After this it was no longhr possible naively to main- 
tain that what is taught is immateriUl so long as it is 
hard enough. Clearly the “content of instruction 'does 
mafjer; and when we admit that it matters we conie 
back to the nurture view of knowledge. We campoison 
the mind with bad ideas just as we can poison the body 
with bad food: 

Next the faculty psychology itsc|f, on which the dogma 
rests, came under suspicion. Although, as Professor 
Spearman has “faculties have a way of losing every 
battle but always winning the war,” ^ we must never 
forget thaft "he mind is one and indivisible, arid that 
therefore no account of it as a bundlt: of faculties can 
ever be adequate. Any faculty psycholfogy is bound to 
be guilty of hypostatization ; and faculty psychologists 
have habitually lost sight of the wood in their study of 
individual trees. It is clear that any shortcomings of 
the faculty psyf^hology ’must spell corresponding defects 
in the conception of formal education which is based 
on it. 

But the, criticism of the faculty psychology went much 
further than general considerations of this kind. The 
experimental psychologists entered the arena. If there 
arc such entities as mental faculties which are capable of 
being trained, they said, improvements in the exercise 
of a faculty in one particular direction ought to produce 
an all-round improvement 6f that faculty. If, then, a 
person is trained in an activity that exercises a certain 
faculty, the effects of that training ought to be apparent 
in another activity that exercise^^ that faculty. For 

^ Herbartiari Psychology , p. 1 34. 

* The Abilities of Man^ p. 38. 
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example, if the memory is trakied by the* learning 
,of poetry,^ Jhere ought to be transfer pf the efiects of 
the training to the memorization of other material, 
such as dates oy mathematical formulae? Thus the 
question of transfer of training bftcame an important 
problem of experimental psychology. Jam8s«tarted the 
ball rolling by experimenting on the training of his 
own memory. Having giveji himself dai^y practice in 
memorizing Paradise Lost^ he investigate^ the effects of 
the tiaining on his power to memorize Victoi^Hugo’s 
Satyr. Much to his asttmishment he found fhat he could ^ 
do this no better after the training than before it. This 
was the first of a long seres of expeilmenls which ?vere 
performed with ever-increasing care and elaboration. 
Their technique^is quite simple in esswffials. First of 
all there is a .rst of the faculty in material A\ then 
there is a training of the faculty by means of material 
B\ finally, there is a second test of the faculty in 
material A. If the effects of training by means of 
material B are transferred to rgaterial A^ the amount 
of transfer is shown by the* differene’e between the 
scores in the initial and final tests in material A. • 

The results of such experiments on transfer of training 
have been very largely negative. Sandiford ^ summar- 
izes the findings of experimental psychologv a? follows- 

(i) The transfer effect of training may be ncgatr;c, 
zet-o, or positive. It is usualjy positive, but the amounts 
are usually much nearer to zero than to loo per cent. 

* (2) If the transfer effect 4 s considerable, it is invariably 
found that the contents (or* methods of presentation) •of 
the testing anj trainii^^ materials , have ihany elements 
in common. 

(3) There is little ground for the belief that the intellect 
Educational P^hology, p. 293, published 1928. 
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secures all-round training from the specific training of 

any part of it. 

Langdon and Yates, ^ however^ fowid no significant 
transfer of training tven when common elements were 
present. Considering thi.t much previous work had 
neglected necessary precautions, they took steps to 
secure adequate motivation throughout their experi- 
ments, constancy of motivation in the initial and 
final t^sto, and an equal degree of difficulty in the succes- 
sive tests of transfer. In order to ascertain the amount 
of improvement actually due to training, they used 
‘coiKrol’^ subjects 'A^ho recei\ed no training at all; and 
they satisfied themselves that, in every rcspe,ct but 
training, then ‘control’ subjects were comparable with 
their trained subjects. Further, both their trained 
and their ‘control’ groups were sufficiently large to 
satisfy statistical criteria. Under such careful conditions 
the negative result already referred to was obtained. 

A subsequent investigation by Cox * was inspired by 
Myers’s distinction between mere ‘exercise,’ on the one 
hand, and ‘training’ which gives ‘insight,’ on the other. 
Mere exercise or mechanical practice proved to have 
little transfer effect; but, when training in knowledge of 
certain general principles was substituted, a significant 
amcant of transfer was found. The obvious conclusion 
to be drawn is that transfer of training docs not neces- 
sarily take place when common elements are present, 
but that it may occur when there are common methods 
of dealing with the material in the two situations, and 
when attention is called to these jnethods* This is well in 

^ An Experimental Investigation into Transfer Training in Skilled Per- 
formances^ Brit. Jour. Psych., XVIII, 4 (1928)’. 

■ Some Experiments on Formal Training 'n the Acquisition of Skill, Brit. 
Jour. Psych., XXIV, i (i933)- 
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line with the carlier*studies ofRueefiger, who fouiK^that 
te*aiping in, neatness in one type of school work was 
transfef red to other types, if. “ during the exercises in 
which the specific (raintng was being undertalten, it was 
attempted, by talks and dis«ussions ‘about neatness in 
general, to develop an ideal •of neatness ^lihong 4he 
pupils.”,^ 

It also confirms Eagley’s well-known view that the 
agency of transfer is the ideals fhat are delibStately 
fostered and wittingly"* accepted during the training. 
“For example, the close thinking that is^ traintid i^ 
mathematics may come to function in other fi(;lds— iQ 
political economy or in psychology or even hi the w8rk 
of practical, evcFyday^ life — provided one has 

gained from tne study of mathematics a certain respect 
or perhaps even reverence for the rigid, clear-cut 
mathematical method.” ^ And in learning any subject 
whatever the student may form gcn^^l liabits of efficient 
cccmomical work, which can enter into anything he 
tackles. 

To sum up, if the emotions arc linked to the subject of 
study, that is to say, if sentiments arc formed, then we 
may expect a training-spread. For it is sentiments that 
consktute our general attitudes to the diverse problems 
of everyday life, and determine our common methoSs 
of dealing with such problems. It is certain, however,* 
that the development of valuable sentiments depends 
on tifc student-teacher relationship rather than on the 
subject of study. 

Apart from sucji qualifications, tl^c negative results 
of the experiments in.jncchanical transfer of training 
must be acccptcp, and tl^c existence of the traditional 

^ Bagley*: Educational Values, p. 191. * Ibid., p. 190. 
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faculties doubted. If is, after all, in accord with common' 
experience to maintain that a person’s memory is not 
equally good all round ; he remembers some thinj^s well, 
others badly, according to his interests. If it be objected 
that common expTerience * also shows that training in 
hard subjects, such as' classics, mathematics, or philo- 
sophy, does seem to produce good all-round minds, it 
must be rejvoined' that, it ‘needs a good mind to begin 
with to succeed in these hard studies, and that it is the 
same^’good mind that does well in other spheres of 
activity. Hard training does not produce good minds; 
rathef is it, the case that good minds are necessary to 
yucceed in hard training. Yhe root cause of the success 
is the goocjj> mind rather than the training. * 

But there" must be some tnith ir a conception of 
intellectual education that has been held so tenaciously 
by generations of teachers, namely, that certain studies 
do give mental training of a general character. The 
discredit that has, fallen on the formal-training dogma 
does not necessarily apply to the main idea of intellectual 
discipline. There is, indeed, an important truth wrapped 
up in the very phrase ‘formal education.* There can 
be no doubt that mathematical studies, for example, 
do produce a form or type of mind that we may fairly 
call the mathematical mind. Given the requisite 
native ability, the student who undertakes intensive 
mathematical studies may eventually come to look at 
the world in a certain way, the way that is characteristic 
of the mathematician rather than of the scientist, the 
historian, the literary nian, or the artist. His mind, 
stored with* mathematical concepts, Wll tend to apply 
these to the interpretation of t]?\e world, not only the 
physical "but also the social ;^orId. tfe has become a 
mathematician. His mind has assumed a c<^rtain shape 
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or form, .that which is typical of all those who not only 
.kn9w but ako love mathematics, and which is a direct 
result W his mathematical education. Mathematics .is 
not only his ment;*l coAtent but also his mental attitude. 
This view of formal education is souAd, and it cannot be 
diiproved by the results of experimental psychology. 

The conception of moral discipline developed in the 
preceding chapter may help i\s to "get the notion of 
intellectual discipline into its proper perspective. We 
saw there that discipline of character ig thT •effect 
produced on immature minds by the influence' of more 
mature minds, and that it comes, in the first instance, 
as the result of an attitudli of discipfeship tov^ards* 
admired personality. Later, this attitude is tonsferrecl to 
the^oral giants af the^ace; finally, the Meals for which 
the personal edutatoi and these moral giants stand arc 
accepted by the disciple as his own. When they become 
his own ideals, discipline has become self-discipline 
and character has been formed. Tnjtellectual discipline 
is exactly similar, and it is by ^fecipline^that the mind 
assumes a characteristic form. If a boy with mathenmti- 
cal ability admires his mathematics master as a man, 
he will tend to catch his enthusiasms and copy his 
sentiments; by sitting at the feet of that master he will 
became keenly interested in mathematical ^:^u(^ies and 
pursuits. The master, in turn, will damp down \is 
pupil’s attitude of dependence on him as a person, and 
direct his intellectual* allegiance to the mathematical 
giarfts, or at least to their modes of thinking — but there 
is decided gain if such allegianc'; can be a personal 
attitude of disc'^leship .tb the gre,at ma*thcmaticiana 
themselves. “To liv^ffor a time close to great minds is 
the best kind of education,” ^ By imitating their thoughts 

^ John Buchan : Mtmory Hpi 4 ~tht~Door, p. 35. 
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the student shares their achievements, and his mind is * 
formed by contact -with theirs. In the 'end he jias* 
a love-sentiment towards mathematical studies; his 
discipleship has resulted in the disciplining of his mind; 
he has become a freeman ©f the world of mathematics. 
“An apprentice striving to learn the trick of the masjter 
hand” ^ has become a qualified journeyman.. If our 
student by submitting hin;self to the “influences of the 
great tradition,” * by -;ndeavouring “to learn to do 
fine things in the fine way,” * makes himself, in however 
small a degree, one with the illustrious line of the great 
mathematicians, entering into their very skin and 
seeing ^he world through ^ their eyes, something of 
pertnanent, value has been achieved. One who is 
disciplined in chis way will have a drive to continue his 
studies and extend his knowledge throughout life. 

We saw earlier that naturalism and pragmatism 
support the nurture view of knowledge in education; 
here w^e see that the disciplinary view is well in line 
with idealism, for it is by intellectual discipline as we 
have described it that the student pursues intellectual 
values and becomes a freeman of the world of ideas. 
Although it is undeniable that there is a certain amount 
of divergence between the two views, it is also clear that 
there is a large tract of common ground if broad, 3ane 
intferpretations arc accepted. We rejected the informa- 
tion fallacy as a perversion of the nurture view, and saw 
that true mental nurture consists in fact becoming 
faculty. We rejected also dhe formal-training dogma, 
aiong with a rigid faculty psychology, as a perversion 
of the disciplinary view. If^ 'however*: the mind is not 
a bundle of unrelated faculties b^t an indivisible entity, 
then it is ^lear that the effect of any mental training or 
^ Sir T. Percy Nunn. ■ Sptns Report, p. i6i. 
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disciplinp belongs* to the mind a’s a whole. *Idpas, if 
.th^y arc tr«ly ideas, rather than inert 'mental lumber, 
not oftly enrich the whole mind but become the mind. 
All experience causes the mind to grow; experience of a 
part^ular sort makes it grow in a particular w^y; and 
tl^e planned experience that Vc call study* enables it 
to groyv systematically. Active ideas 'are the forms 
of the mind’s reaction to* situations. They are its 
acquired powers, and integrate themsel^ies into wholes 
which, whether we call them kno\(rledge-system?J*mental 
backgrounds, cognitive dispositions, complexes, or ap- 
perception - masses, arc powerful determinants* of ^11 
our activities and attitudes. Froni the dispiplihajry 
standpoint, then, training results in power; fact a^ain 
becomes faculty, Thqs there is no fui4tmmcntal con- 
flict between kiiowiedge as nurture and knowledge as 
discipline; they are complementary rather than opposed, 
and they meet one another in Adams’s formula. 
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CHAPTER TX' 


THE CURRICULUM 


We have see^ that diffe rent ph^sophics of e ducation, 
to whatever extent they diverge in other respects, 
concur regarding knowledge as the indispensable 
organon of education. Putting the same point in another 
way, we may say that they all agree that the school 
exisis jn order to {jravidc the cliild with experience that 
is dbemed to be desirable. We must therefore consider 
the question' the type of knowledge or experience 
that the child is to have in school. Whati principles ought 
to govern our choice of school studies? How shall we 
determine the content of the curriculum? To such 
questions our different philosophies will not supply 
identical answers. V'c"' once again we may hope to 
extract a common factor' from the conclusions reached 
froni the different standpoints, and find that to some 
extent they correct and supplement one another. 

An extreme naturalism concentrates in school on 
''the present experience, activities, and interests of /he 
chikl himself; it is these and these alone that may legiti- 
mately determine what he is to do in school. Let him 
have his own proper e^^erience, ^un hampered and un- 
hind_ared by adult interferer\ce, direction, or even coax- 
ing. There is little idea of u goal, beyond that of foster- 
ing the growth of a free, active, happy, well- adj.ua ted 
human being. Emphatically therg is n o go al of know- 
Icdge to be ^aimed at, for its own sake, as we have already 
seen in the account of Nv^ill’s ‘ dreadful school. ’ 
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But ^^gracticc n atur alism is lisually ^i^pfcmented 
corrected! by pragrnatism, which giv^s us at once the 
it^ty* criterion for th^Curjiculum. The 'school must 
store pp experiente tl?at is to _jtand the child in go 6 d 
stea^^^ The curriculum must^includckthe knowleo/e and 
skills that the child requires*, nftt»only for his present life 
as a chyd, but also for his future life as aji adult. llerc 
we have the common-sense and esseaitially sound view 
of the plain m^n; and if any sophisticated educator 
considers the opinion of the pla>n man negligible, he 
may possibly accept nfore readily the p^ono^Jncement of 
Aristotle; “Theje can be no doubt that children should 
be taught those useful th’iigs which* are really neces- 
sary.” \ “Our attitude towards the curriculum,” • say 
the* spokesmen qf the Board of Educati^ “has been 
influenced by a#dcsirc to asast children to acquire or 
develop the habits, skills, interests, and sentiments 
which they will need both for their own well-being and 
for that of the people among whom they will live.” ^ 
Thus “every normal child mvi>t aVquirc the power of 
speaking his own language, 01* reading hnd writing it, 
and also some knowledge of arithmetic and meas^tire- 
ment. Similarly the importance of hcaltli and physical 
training on the one hand, and of practical instruction 
on .the other, is so great that no one would •propose 
their omission from the curriculum of an Element ry 
School.” ^ Here we have a minimum course derived 
from tl,ie utility criterion. Tftese things are essential in 
everyday life, and one is seriously handi'^apped ^dthout 
them; therefore they must be included. But t^e 
guiding principlt of utility gives us, in addition, history 
and geography, so far as these confribute to an undcr- 

' Politics^ \mi, 2. % • Handbook of Suggestions, p. 37. 

Ibid., pp, -Jg, 40. 
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standing of the problems of the everyday life of a citizen • 
and further mathematics and science, the nature, and 
amount depending on the sort of life the pupil Is likely 
to lead — domestic science for*girh, and agricultural 
science for boys in a farming district, for example. At 
a later stage, the utility dlitcrion demands direct tfairyng 
for a vocation, a topic which will be dealt with in the 
following chapter 

i Although the educational pragmatist docs consider 
\the futciee mainly in^terms of utility, he does not neces- 
sarily adopt a narrow, barrcrl' interpretation of his 
principle. For his aim is human progress, and he sees 
school education*’ as the main means of achieving this. 
ITkis he goes far beyond the naturalist in seeing the 
need for a Ui^tain amount of svstem.atic experience in 
school; but he whole-heartedly agrees with him in 
thinking that sc hool stu dies should be based on the 
presei^iritfircsts, actiykics, and experie nce of the child 
hiinsclf. 

Let us see how a p^agn ^tist tackles the problem of 
the elementary-school curriculum. Dew^s^csses the 
[child rather th an the book, the subject, or the teacher. 
Tf the child is having a rich and fun^experience now, he 
is getting the best possible preparation for his future 
life. Since a ctivit y is the essential clmract erlstiq_ of 
chH^ood, the child must be active; the experience he 
undergoes in school must be firmly based on his natural 
activities and interests. If school experience is of this 
character, there will be an end of the painful contrast 
bf^tween the keen, alert, ^mall child who eagerly seeks 
experience, and the older pupil who cj^eeps unwillingly 
to a school which imposes unwanf:ed experience on him. 
Dcwey^jcnters an emphatic protest against formality 
in instruction, and he works out to its logical conclusion 
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the doctrine that learning is an 'active process, ra'ther 
than a pa ssive acceptance of l^cts T 
He* puts forward 2^ fourfold^analysis of the natural 
inte rests of the thild : ^hc interest. in_.xV.iyersation, 
or communication; in inquiry, or* finding cat things; 
im makin g^ things, or consfr fiction; and •in arjistij: 
expresjhon.** Tliesc arc “ the n^ral* resources, the 
uninvested capital, upon the exercis'fe of whiclTdepends 
the. active growth of the child.** ^ N#)w the arts of 
reading, writing, and counting are required 'to. follow 
out these interests, and children desire to master them, 
not as ends in themselves, but as tools. B^ut wMle tljey 
must ever be subsidiary •to the interests th^ms^vjes, 
they Will surely and inevitably find their nroner [Jlace. 

The p*-oblt :3 here^s then (i) to fumii^ the child with a 
sufficiently large amount of personal activity in occupa- 
tions, expression, conversation, construction, and experi- 
mentation, so that his individuality, moral and intellectual, 
shall not be swamps d by a disproportionate amount of 
the experience of others to which books iiitroducc him; 
and (2) so to conduct this more direct* experience as to 
make the child feel the need of resort to and comfnand 
of the traditional social tools — furnish him with motives 
and make his recourse to them intelligent, an addition 
Jo his powers, instead of a servile dependengy. Whf <• 
this problem shall be solved, work in language, liter^tur 
and number will not be a combination of mechanical 
drill, formal analysis, and, appeal, even if unconscious, 
to shnsational inter&ts ; and there will not be the slightest 
reason to fear that books and all that relates to them will 
not take the important place tc which they are entitled.^ 

Thus for Defwey thb curriculum is concerned with' 
the realities of child* nature and of life. Its content, as 

^ The Schhol and Sipciety, p. 147. 

■ Ibid., pp. *05, 106. 
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education proceeds, Is to be selected from different 
activities of real life, the determining prirfciplc beifig * 
the natural interests of the child at the successive stages 
of his development. Many will find this degree of 
naturalism entirely acceptable. In an ideal home the 
chil(^ learris naturally aind inevitably by participating 
in the home occupations, and, “if we organize and 
generalize alhof this, wc have the ideal school.*’ ^ The 
home is not run entirely in the interests of the_child, 
but the^s\:hool is for *thc child^alone; thus, from the 
nature of the case, it_can _give more systematic training 
than tlfe horne, selecting its occupations entirely from 
th^^anclTX)int of the chi TcFs i nterests. 

Idealism, Jiowcver, approaches the problem ^bf the 
curriculum frott; the domain of ideas rather than from 
the child and his present or future acflvities. It con- 
centrates not so much on the present experience of the 
child as on the experience of the human race as a whole; 
it considers the roupded whole of human knowledge 
and experience, and seeks to epitomize it in the school, 
to bring it to the child. It stands on the position that 
the purp ose o f the school is to rei]cct_c_ivilization itself; 
the main purpose, therefore, of the course of studies is 
to epitomize and organize, in r^resentative fashion at 
least, the* capitalized experience of t^ r:^e of wliifch 
the dhild_is a memberT 

Those who support such ^ a view must proceed with 
the task of analysing human cxpci iCncc. A preliminary 
analysis may be obtained from the rellection that man ’s 
experience is at least twofold, being concerned with 
{a) his physical environment, (ij^is fellow-men. This 
gives us at once two broad divisions of the curricu- 
lum, (a) the sciences, (b) the humanities, each of which 

f 

^ Ths School and Society, p. 36. 
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can be .subdividecl sufficiently tb justify alfnost *any 
gi^ycn course of studies. The familiar psychological 
analysis of experience^ into co natio n, or the active, 
striving experience, {b) cognition, or the K \^ing ex- 
perionce, and {c) affect, or* the feeMng experience, pro- 
vides an alternative starting-p&iht. FoiJowfng it ou^, we 
might tconclude that school s tudie s mu»t represent {a) 
wh ^t man^ docs, and striv es^ >do. It ou^t t o in clude 
the. maj or cr afts of mankind, especiaUy those which 
s ubserv e the fundamental needs* of food, clo^ng, and 
shelter. These wpuld* lead naturally to the use of tools, 
and t o th e fine arts that inevitably emerge as practical 
problems find their solufion; for, as Dewe)^ ha§ re- 
marked, “ the art of the Renaissance was ereat be(?ause 
it grew emt of tSe magual arts of life, iiraid not spring 
up in a separate* atmosphere, however ideal, but carried 
on to their spiritual meaning processes_found in homejy 
and ever yd ay forms oj life^*’ ^ The curriculum ought 
also to comprise (i)'^wha^man kijows. There piust be a 
representation of his major modes of thinking; thus 
there must be language and iiterature,*science, mathe- 
matics, history, and geography — the traditional intellec- 
tual studies, in short. Finally, thb school must not fail 
to provide experience of (^r)^ian’s main modes offeelinc**, 
arid their expression in art, poetry, and .riusfc. The 
are the means by wliich man has forged the pow^r o 
expressing his sense of value, and they must on no 
account be neglected. It was Plato, supreme among 
thfc edu cation al idealists, » who_ declared that training 
“which leads yqir always to hate what you ough^ to* 
h^e,^ and loycf whai^ycJu ought ^to love,” ^ is rightly 
calle^education . 

Benchara Branford, jn a remarkable book Janin and 
‘ Tht School and Society, p. 77. * Laws, 653. 
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FIfjto, published dufing the Great' War of 1914-18, 
worked out ai>» analysis comparable with'^the aboK^c. 
Considering the school to 'be “ an idealized epitome or 
model of til e world, not merely the World of ordinary 
affairs but the wholte of humanity, body and soul, ’past, 
present, afid future,** ^ re ached a th reefold divis ion 
of n^n*s activities. Since “ the head and h^d anfd heart 
o f man ** arcr^a tr^ity. in 'unity,** * the ins trume nts of 
culture are likewise t&ee, namely, science, the arts and 
crjJts,. ai^d language,' induding music and li^i^ure 
of all kinds. Man*s objects of interest are nature itself, 
the crafts, and folk; in the school, therefore, we must 
havA (a), nature-efaft, or thd study of external nature, 
{b) •handicraft, or the study of arts and errffts, (^) 
language or^ ^Ik-craft , the stuci»y of slanguage in * its 
vanbus forms. Among t each ers there rfni^_be natural- 
ists, craftsmen, and scholars; or n ature-human ists^ ejaft- 
hu man ists, and lanjfuage- or folk-humanists, as Branford 
terms them, thus crystallizing his view that the teacher 
must always “be a humanist to develop in his pupils 
their complete humanity.** * 

Niinn provides us with a more detailed and there- 
fore more helpful analysis. After accepting the utility 
criterion as being essentially sound, so far as it goes, and 
rejecting the formal-training dogma as a determini'hg 
printiplc, he develops the idea of intellectual discipline 
which is outlined in the preceding chapter. For a 
doctrine of the curriculum he finds solid ground in the 
position that 

A nation*s schools . . . arc an organ of its life, whose 
special function is to consolidate jfs spiritual strength, 
to maintam its historic continuity, to secure its past 

^ Janus and Vesta, p. 145. * Ibid^ p. 129. * Ibid,, p. 133. 
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acmcvomcnis, to* guarantee its 'future. Through’ its 
schools aatation should become ccsiscioiss cf the abiding 
sourtes from which the bes^ movements in its life have 
always drawn tlleir inspiration, should coihc to share 
the ^dreams of its nobler sojis, shoukl constantly submit 
itself to self-criticism, should /burge its ideals,* should^ re- 
fnform and re-direct its impulses.^ 

The school must reflect thosc*hu«ian hetivifies “ that arc 
of greatest and most permanent signiScance in the 
wider world,” “the CTand expressions of, th^ human 
spirit.” * In Nunn’s doctrine, so eloquently stated, we 
have the essence of the idealist position. , * • 

What are those human activities that must b*" reflected? 
They “fall naturally into tw^o groups. In^thc first* we 
plaCe the activities th^t sa feguard the Conditions and 
main^tain, the j^tindard of individu^il and social life: 
such as the care of health and bodily grace, manners, 
social organization, morals, religion; in the second, the 
typical creative activities that consy:itute, so to speak, 
the solid tissue of civilization.” “The activities of the 
first group cannot, from their nature, be treatec^ as 
‘subjects,’ though they should be inspired and nourished 
by the pupil’s studies and must to* a varying extent be 
guided by definite teaching.” * Social organization 
anc h mo rtals, for_cxample, must pervade tTi<^ whole Jilc 
of the school, and the religious spirit should never be 
absent. Turning to the activities in the second group, 
we find that 

• • 

Every complete scheme of* education must comprise 
(i) literature, inriuding at. least the best literature of the 
motherland ; (ii) some *forms of att, including music, 
the most universal bf the arts; (iii) handicraft, taught 

' Education :%iis Data and First Principles fp. 233. * Ibid.^ p. 242. 

■ Ibid,^ p. 242. (See also Spens Report^ p. 157.) • Ibid., p. 243. 
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witn emphasis either on its aesthetic aspect, as in weav- 
ing, carving, lettering, or on its constructional aspect,, 
as in carpentry and needlework; (iv) science, including 
mathematHics, the science of nuAibcr^ space, and time. 
History and geography shpuld appear in it in a double 
guise. Qn the one hand, history belongs with literature 
as geography belongs with science. On the other haifd, 
they should have^a central position in the curriculum as 
the subjects in which the human movement is, as such, 
preseijjcd anfl interp^'cted.^ 

It will be seen that Nunn’s analysis of the creative 
activities corresponds well with Branford’s division of 
hnman « activities into folk- or languagc-craft, handi- 
craft and n^ure-craft. 

What shouitr’bc the spirit of /he toacning? Nunft is 
emphatic that “the school must be thohght of primarily 
not as a place where certain knowledge is learnt, but as 
a place where the young are disciplined in certain forms 
of activity.” * On similar lines is the pronouncement of 
the Board of Education, that “ the cuixijiulmn^sl^ 
be jhpught-of in terms of ^^ity and experience rather 
than of knowledge to acqu ired and Jacts Jp_be 
stored.’/ * Thus, for example, mathematics must nof 
be taught as a set of tricks, but as a characteristic way 
of thinking and doing, a way of dealing with the warld, 
the way of an Archimedes or a Newton or of any le^ 
renowned mathematician. We must not so much give 
our pupils the results of mathematical thinking as 
guide them through its processes. What is true of 
n'lathematics is true of all 'school subjects; they must be 
given the puf)il as qhannels in ivhich his creative energy 
may flow. We get the matter dn proper perspective 

^ Education: its Data offd First 'Principles y p. 243. 

■ Ibid.y p. 242. \The Primary School y p. 93. 
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When we remember that poets are, literally, *makefs or 
majearisy to .use the old Scots cquivaleat. Not only in 
poetry, then, but in literature; generally, in mathematics, 
science, geography, history, and all schctol -activities, 
the pupil is to be a maker,, a creator, a doer. Always 
he is to have the joy of discdvory, of creative activity; 
he is tq be satisfied with the travail of his own soul. 

Here we reach common^ gfound with the Dewey 
doctrine, for he, as well as J^unn, asserts th at w ork in 
scho ol must c onsist af aclivities. No doubt for ttte former 
it is in the main the c hild hi mself who is the determining , 
facJtpr in t he selection of activities, whereas for tho latter 
it is th^ broad yiew_of civilization as 3 whole tl\at dfetjr- 
hiin es tj ie selection. It would be idle to pretend •that 
th^ two vie\>;^ necessarily lead to ide^^^ical curricula, 
although the SjHrit of the work might be similar. Yet 
when we read in the pages of Dewey that “there is a 
sort of natural recurrence of the child mind to the 
typical activities of primitive peoj3lcs/’ ^ and rcflcc t 
that the typiciil human activities that Nunn would v/isli 
to see represented in the early stages of education are 
just those primitive activities, we may well conclude 
that there is no fundamental di\^rgcnce between the 
two approaches to the problem. It remains true, 
however, that the one is essentially natimaly^tic,* starting 
from the standpoint of the child, while the othe^' is 
ide_alistir, starting from the rounded whole of hurnan 
knowledge and achievement! 

PiUt both protest against passivUy, formalism, and 
verbalism in education. MaAy will feel that the Dcv\icy 
doctrine providej the betjer safeguard agaiiKt any neglect 
of the child himself and his interests, and against an 
undue division of the curriculum into subjecU separated 

^ Tilt School and SocUty, p. 46. 
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froih onc'^anothcr. It*pulls the whole process oCleaming * 
firmly together and integrates the currirulum, Aho 
integrating factor being the child himself. As always 
with educaVional systems informed by naturalism and 
pragmatism, the danger seems to lie in the lack of a 
cle^r goaf towards wiifch effort is to be directed. 
Children are men and women in the making, and child- 
activity is therefore not^ wholly an end in itself. When 
the last wordqhas been said on the importance and 
iignificalice of the child’s present life, it remains true 
that education is preparation for something beyond the 
school; Nunn’s idealistic view does give us a goal, if 
aq dmbijtious one, 'and there heed be no quarrel between 
it and the pragmatic and naturalistic doctrine of 
activities, prwldcd these are leading somewhere. But, 
as we have already seen, idealism irtevitably stresses 
the goal, whereas naturalism stresses the means of 
education. The idealist will have it that the creation 
of interests that are^not already there is a worthier 
objective than the expfoitation of those that are. 

Protests against formalism in education, moreover, 
themselves need to be safeguarded against too literal 
an interpretation. We can all agree that, especially in 
the early stages, formal instruction ought to occupy a 
place subordinate to the child’s own purposive activity. 
If, however, the child sees the need and experiences the 
desire for a certain amount of formal instruction in, 
say, arithmetic or reading, there^is every reason why 
he should receive it. The, school ought to distil "for 
hi«i the essence of the experience of the race and 
provide a store of capitalized ^knowledge that will be 
available for future use. Howgyer he or she may 
stress natural activities and ii^terests, the educator is 
bound to make some analysis of human experience as 
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a whole,, and decide what experiences the child will 
most profitably undergo in school) andthip will always 
involve a certain amopnt of •division of the curriculum 
into activities that are more or less separat*e 7rom one 
anotlxir. But let it be reiterated that such activities 
myst always be purposive; ftife child should mak^ a 
direct attack on a problem and realise for himself 
that it is essential to extend bis knowledge and skill. 
The wise teacher sees to it that his pupil iocs encounter 
difficulties that only the learning of reading ^r •arith- 
metic will solve. It is necessary only to guard against 
the notion of education as a long process of ,prepaVatiop, 
devoid of all meaning for the young person undergoiwg 
it. 

No aouDi rn'i^y educators wno lawour m schools 
where pupils of high intellectual calibre are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule will say with a sigh that Nunn’s 
vision is beautiful, but impossibly idealistic. With 
pupils of mediocre cap «city they jn/iy well decide that 
the ideal goal of the curriculum^ ilamely, the epitomizing 
of the best and most worthy achievements of the human 
spirit, cannot be achieved. We can understand that, 
in their quest for reform in currTculum and method, 
they arc inclined to apply the Dewey principle as being 
mote within reach. But the Spens Report ii^minds such 
teachers that a well-rounded education does involve 
some degree of contact with all the great cultural 
traditions, although ilot necessarily contact with all at 
evefy stage.^ Nunn’s goal is the ideai to aim at, and; 
even though attainment cannot be complete, a partTal 
success may be possible* Something of gibat value has 
been achieved, aftej^ all, if even one . characteristic 
realm of man’s, thought has been entered by 'a youth or 

» It 158* 
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maiden who, with no^high degree of general ability, has 
an ingenium ^or that type of thought. Even^if our piipil 
lacks ingenium for certain particular cultural traditions, 
courses may be organized, from whichf'“ arid technique’* 
and “ excess of detail *’ are ai^sent, and which “ bring out 
thc< esseiifial characters of those modes of creative 
activity and illustrate the part they play in the business 
of mankind.*'* ^ While “nb human being can attain to 
anything but fiagrnentary knowledge and a fragmentary 
training faf Jiis capacities,*’ ^ it is worth remembering 
that a person can have the mathematical or scientific 
spirit, for example, without an extensive knowledge of 
matherruatics or science. 

Even under the most favourable conditions “^Nunn’s 
goal needs, lor' its attainment,^ a Icnig and arduous 
educative process which must be bastd on successive 
stages of development. We might profitably consider 
the nature of these stages before leaving the topic of 
the curnculum. In .two remarkable addresses ® Pro- 
fessor A. N. Whitehead' developed the idea that learning 
has a natural threefold rhythm, whose successive 
phases are ‘ romance,* ‘ precision,* and ‘ generalization* ; 
and he urged that intellectual education, whether it is 
considered as a whole, or as separate subjects, or as 
single ldi)ics within a subject, must be based on dhis 
rhythm. In the first stage of romance, “knowledge is 
not dominated by systematic procedure”;* rather is 
the mind of the learner stirred into a ferment ‘by the 
wonder of things, indulging in “ a somewhat discursive 
activity amid a welter of ideas and experience.” * 
When the initial impetus of wonder^ has spent itself, 

^ Spens Report^ p 1 58. * Whitehead: 'CTu Aims of Education^ p. 84. 

’ The Rhythm of Education, and The Rhythmic Claims of Freedom and 
Dtsctpltne, published in The AimsioJ Education. 

* Op. at., p. 28. • Ibtd., p. 50. 
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the stage of precision naturally follows. Then* the efrive 
•is » towards •exact formulation, g/stting facts straight, 
extending knowledge^ and iskill. Last of all, at the 
adolescent period*, comes the desire for geAcralization, 
that final phase of the rhythm, in which broad principles 
ayd wide views are sought, Aifc learner wishing tfj sec 
things /iteadily and see them whole. “Full adolescence 
is, indeed, the epoch of life at jvhich an intelligent boy 
or girl first feels the attraction of great igeneralizations 
and of views and speculations vJhich seek to^bring all 
time and existence within their scope.” ^ 

The broad sweep of the development of sdent^c 
knowledge, both in the rJee and in* the indiYidull.. is 
a striki!ig example of this rhythm. Science begifls in 
wdhder — womlec aboyt the universe, ^mantic specu- 
lation as to its nature and meaning. Only gradually is it 
realized that something more than curiosity is rccpiired 
to make the universe yield up its secrets and that the 
arduous task of getting and verifying facts by, precise, 
exact observation and experiment has to be undertaken. 
Not until such facts become reasonably certain is it 
possible to formulate the great generalizations that we 
call scientific laws. 

Our confidence in the soundness of Whitehead’s 
law of rhythm is increased by the fact th&t Nunn 
independently reached the conclusion that the learfiing 
process has a natural, threefold periodicity of wonder, 
utility^ and system, and that teaching-procedure must 
obs'ferve these stages.^ It is giinnecessary to show that his 
‘wonder’ and ‘system’ are, respectively, merely diflerant 
names for Whitefliead’s ‘•romance’ and ‘generalization’; 

' Spens Report, p. 164. • 

• Education^ Us Data and First Principles, p. 248. Sec also Spens Report^ 
pp. *162-164. 
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and will readily be granted that ‘precision* and 
‘utility’ are bu< different ways of looking at the same* 
thing. ‘Utility’ suggests that the learner’s inteVest is 
now concentrated on the practical ap*plication of ideas, 
on their usefulness ill human affairs. But it is just this 
interest thUt' constituted a powerful motive to obt^n 
precise knowledge; for if knowledge is to be soundly 
applied it mi!.st be' exact. 

From time do time attempts have been made to 
formulath a general method of education which would 
be applicable no matter what the subject of instruction 
might be. A4I trained teachers are familiar, for example, 
with the Herbartian steps ‘oased on the doctrine of 
apperception, with the heuristic method .which seeks 
to put the cmid in the position .of the> discoverer, i'ind 
with the recapitulative method by which he learns as 
the race learned. But in the progression of wonder to 
precision and utility, and of these, in turn, to system we 
seem to .have a ger^ecalization more far-reaching than 
any of its predeccssori#. None of the stages may be 
neglected if knowledge is to become true knowledge. 
Wonder and curiosity supply the emotional drive 
which sustains the eflort to obtain clear ideas that may 
be exactly applied in particular cases. But the final 
stage must always be the possession of broad, general 
ide^ that are the mind’s power of dealing with any 
situation that may present itself. 

History, for instance, as is gen^Tally agreed, should 
begin with tales and legends about people. These 
shbuld, in due course, be superseded by a more exact 
inquiry into what really did JiapperiJ details should 
be sorted out and some precise., historical knowledge 
obtained, especially such as will contribute to an under- 
standing of the present" But the ultimate goal of 
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historical studies* ought always <0 be an unWcrstafnding 
9f broad* movements in the affairs of peoples, which 
enables its possessor to \ce the perplexing world of 
to-day in its proper perspective. Examples might be 
multiplied from other subjects, but their working-out 
will provide a profitable* exercise for nhe reader, 
especially if he is, or is likely to be, a specialist teacher. 

If we realize that in the .Whitehead -N^nn rhythm we 
haye the natural stages of intellectual development, and, 
above all, if wc grasp the Aindamental ^point that 
system is the goal rither than the process ofintcllectUfiJ 
education, wc shall avoid the pitfalls of our own 
academic training and ‘resist the •temptation t6 ^ivc 
prematurely systematic presentations of subject-fnatter 
to young pT'piJs. Further, we may reiaiize that, with a 
given type of ?)upil, or in a given type of school, it may 
perhaps be possible to travel only a certain length 
along the road that has been indicated. With all pupils 
the stage of wonder is essential^ also the amount df 
precision necessary to ensure* utility. But it may be 
conceded that any considerable amount of system or, 
generalization may be attainable only by die* more 
intellectually able of our pupils^ 
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CHAPTER X 


REALISM IN •BDUCATIOrf 

In our discussion of tho f^ilosophic:^! problem we 
referred to the doctrine^of realism, vjiich asserts that 
there is a real world of things ‘behind and forrespond- 
ing to the objects o*f our perception. In line with this 
trend of thought there is a realistic ^ movement in 
educational theory and* practice. * Just as pati/r^lism 
come* on^the educational scene as a protest ^fgainst 
systems of tr^i^hig tljat have become atiificial, so realism 
tends to appeal as a reaction against curricula consisting 
of studies that have become bookish, sophisticated, and 
abstruse. Every now and then the educatdr is enjoined 
to abandon his abstra* tions and^conccntratc Qn realities*. 

This constant reappearance of a realistic doctrine 
might be exemplified from various periods in the histor% 
of education, but one or tw^o instances must suffice. 
After the enthusiasm of the Tlcnaissance had spent 
itself, and tlie classical studies inspired by it ha^'' 
degenerated into mere pedantry and gramnial'-grindini 
there was a wave of realism in educational thef^ry, it 
not in educational practice. The social realists, looking 
askance at bookish* studies, stressed the value of direct 
smdies of men and things; having iii mind chiefly t?hc 
upper classes, they advocated a period of travel, ft 
grand tour, whi(Jh would give real experience of the varied 
aspects of life. Sey§e realism, the educational reflex oi 
the seventeenth-centufy interest in science, took as its 
fundamental tenet the belief that all knowledge comes 
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through thfc senses. With their cry Mhil in intellectu 
quod non prius^in sensu, the sense-realists regarded a'j 
of fundamental importance ‘ in education the natural 
phenomena of which the senses give us first-hand 
knowledge; they thelefore scught to displace literary 
and li^nguistic by scientific studies, that is to say, studies 
of real things by the inductive method. 

The latter movement reached a climax in the nine- 
teenth century. . In an age of outstanding scientific 
achievemerit it was entirely natural and reasonable to 
urge the claim of science to provide the educative 
material most suitable for life. Thus Herbert Spencer 
and.lhonias Hemy Huxley were eloquent and per- 
suasive defenders of scientific education. . Spencer, 
to his own quea ion: “What kuowledj^c is of most 
worth?” had no difficulty in providing the answer thaf 
scientific studies arc of much greater value than linguistic 
studies; that “whether for intellectual, moral, or re- 
ligious training, the study of surrounding phenomena is 
immensely superior to the study of grammars and lexi- 
cons.” ^ His great contemporary, Huxley, pleaded with 
even greater eloquence for the introduction into all 
schools of “ a complete ^nd thorough scientific culture” * 
which should be commenced “with the dawn of 
intelligence.” ® This vigorous thinker is one of the mo^c 
typicali as well as one of the sanest of realists in the 
emphasis he puts on the study of men and things as 
they are, and as they are likely to be* encountered in life. 

An extreme realism, however, deprecates the value 
of be^oks and adopts the slogan “Things rather than 
vwds” as its battle-cry.* Now .while we must listen 
with all due respect to any reasoned protest against 

^ Essays on Education (Everyman Edition)^ p. 4a. 

* CollicUd Essays^ Vol. HI, P< 132 . *. Ibid., p. 198. 


* Sec p. 100. 
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mere verbalism in education, we, can hardly ^accept the 
aptithesis^ .between things and words^ that is Implied 
here. Words are symbols for things, anti their use is 
indispensable fon mefital development; thought without 
language must always bc^of a rudimentary character. 
It must therefore be wr6n^ to try to cxrjudc words 
fl*om ^education. Language enables i^s to deal* with 
things more economically ^lian by actual manipulation 
of these things, just as ^civilized peopfes use money 
instead of bartering actual goc^ds. There i.^ no sound 
classification of stuciies into verbal, onVhe one hand^ 
and real, on the other, the former dealing with words, 
the latter with real things. No doubt ’some subjects 
are d^alt with most appropriately through* talh and 
books, ancf'T-^liers demand the seein^and handling of 
actual material But while we must make it our business 
to see that the former do not lose contact with reality, 
we must also reflect that the latter cannot .make head- 
way without the adoption and use of an appropriate, 
language. So-called verbal an(J refel studies are comple- 
mentary rather than opposeA It might well be added 
that the real studies are themselves quite capable, in 
their turn, of degenerating into^ii jargon of words and 
symbols that merits the worst strictures of the realists. 

.What is the position to-day? After seventy years oi 
popular education our curricula have become sophisti- 
cated and the voice of the realist is again heard in 
the land. In the reepnt Repdrt of the Consultative Commiuee 
on. Secondary Education ^ we have an informed and 
authoritative expression of the general dissatisfacJ;iorj 
with the work of the schools. This careful study of the^ 
present position has le^ to the belief “ that the existing 
arrangements for tRe whole-time education of boys and 

Spins RiparL 
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girls. abovuS the age of j i+ in England and Wales have 
ceased to correspond with the actual structure ,of 
modern society and with the economic facts of the 
situation.** It follows out the consequences of its 
realistic standpoint .and in4icates clearly the way of 
reform in educational adniinistration and practice. 

Thus to-day,, as always before, the realist enters his 
emphatic protest against a*cleavage between the work 
of the school and the lile of^the world outside it. He 
becomes , indignant a-t the professional attitude of 
teachers who seem to deny, impli^^itly if not explicitly, 
the val^c of school activities that cannot be systemati- 
cally iformulaied in text-books, and lessons which the 
pupil must study and learn with a view to regurgitating 
his ill-gotten kiiywledge in public exa.nrinations. V/e 
would do well to hear his cry and accept his protest, 
even if v^e maintain the value of many of the traditional 
school studies and of as systematic a treatment of them 
,as is possible in given circumstances. 

Contemporary evclits f^hould find a place in our study 
of history, and the eftbrt should be made to understand 
them in the light of relevant past events; the study of 
civics should be inclu;^ed, and the social organization 
of the school should be regarded as an important means 
of giving practical training in citizenship. And if the 
history specialist rejoins that this is not history, the 
non-specialist may well reply that it is something of 
much greater value than the usuaLacademic historical 
studies. Mathematics, in turn, must aim primarily at an 
unc^prstanding of the world In its numerical and spatial 
aspects; mathematical studies,^ instead of being a 
juggling with imperfectly understood symbols, should 
forge a tool thaf enables its possessor to deal intelligently 

^ Sp€ns Report^ jp. xxii. 
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with things in the’mathematical >Vay. Literat&rc, aPways 
“•a critich/n of life,” must include,prcsent-^ay literature, 
and Its study must resjilt in the pupil’s realization of litera- 
ture as a living^ growing thing. Especially m an age 
whose output of books finds no parallel in former times 
if is of the utmost importance that young ^ftpple should 
develop the power of coping with a flood of literature, 
of selecting intelligently and v^adirtg to good purpose. 

Science itself, almost as readily as any other school- 
subject, can degenerate into 4 formal^ unfcality; far 
too often it becomes a mechanical routine of cxpcri# 
ments whose import in life fails to be grasped by^the 
pupil. Applications must *be clearly broyght^ gut; 
indeed th'^e is much to be^ said for the methbd of 
teaching w^UvS star^with applicatior« and proceeds to 
principles instead f>f following the reverse order. It 
may also be said that school science is all too fi^equcntly 
quite out of touch with modern science; boys may have 
had intensive sixth-foi m work ip science and. yet leave? 
school knowing little or nothing of twentieth-century 
scientific thought. This can easily be remedied by the, 
provision of simple lectures on electrons, spiral nebulcT, 
relativity, and other topics : her? the teacher of science 
should not hesitate to go beyond the strictly experi 
mental method and resort to verbal description anc 
explanation. Such lectures are highly successful in the 
hands of those who not only are conversant with the 
topics discussed, but who also understand the adolescent 
mind and its desire to reeych the heart of things. • 

Thus all special studies* in school should keep ^veH 
in touch wit 4 those, tispects of the 'outside world 
of which they are ^.^seflex. A realistic dqctrine in educa- 
tion is a perpetual challenge to the teaoher to keep 
thinking not only about hiS methods of teaching but 
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also abouf the value ‘and significance of its content; 
and a sane realism is well worthy of acceptation as onte 
of the criteria of value that nr.ay reasonably be applied to 
the work of the school. 

The cry for realisrfl often takes the specific form of a 
demand thult* education should be directed towards ? 
particular calling in life, that is to say, that it should be 
vocational in . chara‘ctcr. Sojch a demand frequently 
finds an echo ir the mind of* the adolescent, who has 
normally A" strong desire to lay hold on the realities of 
.Ufe and definitely to prepare for a’ career. In his eyes 
education gains gready in value if it is directed towards 
a c.iedrly envisaged goal. Few nowadays would deny 
that training with so strong an incentive behind it can 
have educational effects that are as beireficial as they 
are far-reaching. Plato, however, exalting the life of con- 
templation, regarded the manual arts as vulgar; and per- 
haps it is his authority diat is the explanation of a bias 
against vocational training on account ofits alleged failure 
to provide an educadoii JLhat is general, liberal, and 
humane. In the notions of generality, liberality, and 
humanity we have the traditional criteria of cultural 
values in cducadon. U^Tt us examine them in turn as a 
first step towards clearing up our ideas on the matter. 

As the 'Spens Report says, ‘general education’ “Is 
one of those question-begging phrases which are so 
frequently used when speaking of education, the meaning 
of which only becomes definite When the aims of 
education have been formulated. It may mean 'a 
curriculum which includes a wide range of subjects as 
opposed to the' study of one of two different branches 
of learning. It may mean a trai’^img which is con- 
sidered suitable for every future occupation as opposed 
to a training which specifically prepares for a^ single 
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calling/ It may mean a training that aims at the develop- 
nlent in tlic pupil of certain attributes, habilts, skills, senti- 
ments, and attitujles of mind^; as well as the pps^^ssion and 
use of knowledge. It may mean al\ of these.” ^ Perhaps 
the ^second of these meanings w the comiyiynest; those 
who employ the term usually have in mind -a training 
that fe not directed towards any particular goal, but 
rather one that fits the pupif fetr any wallf in life. Thus 
Milton declare^: “I call therjcforc a* conjpleat and 
generous Education jthat which fits a man id perform 
justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices both* 
private and publick of Pea^c and War^ ’ * whife Rousstfau 
cried: “Life is the trade I would teach him.”*® * • 

But IS sucka high degree of generality possible? Is not 
any scheme of education specific in uiat it tends to 
produce a particulai type of man? Adams said that 
when we look into the aims of Milton we ^ce that he 
wanted to produce “a body of country squires who, 
would have all the sturdiness tl/a> the comaibnwcalth 
squires certainly possessed, joined with a culture as 
profound as would be consistent with the efficient ^ 
discharge of their duties as offic^ in tlie army of the 
Parliament.” ^ Thus the Tractate deals not with the 
education of men in general but with that of ^ specific 
type of man. Adams added: “No visualizer can ccad 
Rousseau without making a picture of the finished 
Emile as a French dandy with sky blue coat, cockea 
hat, ruffled sleeves, *knce-brecches, ard a cerw.monial 
sword. No doubt Jean Jacqycs would invite us to m^ke ^ 
this picture stand for one of nature’s gentlemen, but 
the reader will "have his doubts, and will in any case 
know that Emile itf •obviously being educated for a 

^ Spens Report^ P-14*' * Tractate tfn Education. * Emile (Everyman 

Edition), p,9. ^ Eoclttion of Educational Theory , p. 177. 
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very definite rank in society.” ^ In like manner it is 
demonstrable' that all who have written on' an ideal 
general education have had in view finished product 
of a specific character. Probably the nearest approach 
in theory ^nd practice to, a ‘"general education wav the 
atteiiipt to give all-round training of the mentrl 
faculties; but of this we have already seen the fallacies. 
Until recent times the Arts’ course at a Scottish univer- 
sity constituted an attempt to provide "eneral training, 
embracing in-ks scope linguistic, mathematical, scientific, 
and phfiosophical studies; but again the Arts graduate 
was .a specific type of person^ 

it js worthy of note that early education was definitely 
a specific, ad hoc process. Training in '^ratoiy was 
fashionable in ancient times; it was ^"ffered by the 
sophists, its importance was emphasized by Cicero, 
and its principles and methods were given explicit 
^ formulation by Qiiintilian. Plato, in The Republic^ 
described the ideal training for artisans, soldiers, and 
philosopher-kings respectively. In the Middle Ages 
young people were prepared directly to be cobblers, 
glovers, merchants, ^,nrlests, or very perfect, gentle 
knights.' At a later stage the courtly academies on the 
Continent served the needs of the governing classes, 
receiving young members of the English upper classes 
for a training that would fit them lor posts at court, 
in diplomacy, or in the army.* And in England, during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century and 'nt the 
beginning of the eighteenth, 'mathematical schools were 
founded in coast towns to give a training in mathematics, 
geography, and na'dgation suitable for captains and 

olhcers of the mercantile marine.^ " 

/ , 

^ Evolution of Euucational Theory ^ p. 1 78. 

^ Spens Report, pp. 9, 10. '' • Ibid., pp. 10, ii. 
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^Wlicrc tljcrc is little or no theory a specific rather than 
« gegicrar training is indicated by comnion sense. It 
was educational fJheoiV rather than educational practice 
that evolved the notion of general •education, a notion 
which, as we have seen, will nDtbcar strict exftimina^ion. 
Since all so-called general education is. really specific 
in character, it is clear that generality cay not be taken 
as a fair criterion of cultural values^ in education. 
Vocational eduction, moreover, is itself 2# form of 
specific education. In a wide sense, indeed, the two , 
terms might be regarded as equivalent; but it is»uscful, 
as Adams suggested, to apply the woifl ‘specific’ tcl tjie 
wider training that produces a certain type of man^nd 
resgrve the wt>rH^‘ vocational * foi* the nayower and more 
specialized training th^t relates directly to the occupa- 
tion the cducand is to follow. Specialization in science 
at a university, since it produces a scientific man, 
provides an example of ‘pccific education; but^spccial- 
ization in engineering is vocatio{ial*education. Not all 
specific education is vocatioifa^, but Ml vocational 
education is specific. Since voc<xtional and so-cifUed 
general education are both in rcMifcj' specific education, 
we have not yet found a means of deciding whether or 
not the former can include culture in its scope.* 

The word ‘ liberal ’ as applied to education is hot 
derived, as was at one time supposed, from liber^ meaning 
‘ book,’ but from hi ^r, jneaning ‘free.’ Thus in its origin 
liberal education did not necessarily consist of bookishi 
studies, but rather of the studies w^orthy of a free man, ns 
distinct from the* trades and skills necessajry for slaves 
and those without political rights; it was an education 
that would fit a free man, in body and in* soyl, for the 
practice on excfcisc of virtue, •one that would render 
l)im capable of profiting b^ his status. The concept of 
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liberarcducatiori was first formulated by /he' Greeks 
at a time when, perhaps ^as never before, individual 
developmenv was regarded as desirable^ and opportunity 
was afforded for achieving it. To live happily and 
beaytifullj^was the aim.« This idea of a liberal educ'ation 
as studies that are “fine and worthy of free men’* ^ 
came to fruitipn in ehe golden age of Greece, and found 
its reasoned formulation in, the writings of Plato and 
Aristotle.* 

We note in passing the implied distinction between 
culture and utility, and we sec that while it is “often 
thpiight to be intfTiisic and absolute, it is really historical 
and* social. It originated, so far as consciouSj formu- 
lation is concerned, in Greece, and wajjbftscd upon, the 
fact that the truly human life was livQd only by a few 
who subsisted upon the results of the labour of others.” * 
Hence it i^ that we have the “division between a liberal 
education, having to do with the self-sufficing life of 
leisure devoted to knowing for its own sake, and a useful, 
practical trairfing for rflechanical occupations, devoid 
of ifftellectual and aesthetic content.” * 

In the Middle AgeftHe notion of a liberal or complete 
education was conceived of as the study of the Seven 
Liberal 'Arts, which were supposed to be inclusive^ of 
all learning. Probably the number seven made a special 
appeal to the medieval ecclesiastics. The Trivium^ or 
artes sermocinales, consisted of grammar, rhetoric,' and 
•dialectic; it was followed by the Quadrivium of arithn\etic, 
geometry, music, and asironomy, which were the 
artes reales vel physicae. It is^well to remember that 
these terms bore a Somewhat wider meaning than they 
do to-day; grammar comprised literature, rhetoric 
included history, and *• geometry the' rudiments of 

I 

^ Axistotle: Politics, 3. * Dewey i^Dtmocreuy and Education, p. 303. 
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geography. The graduate of the medieval ryiivcrsity 
«arned tjkc proud title of Artium Libtraljum Magister^ a 
title which is still, the official designation of a. full 
graduate in Ai*ts at the older universities. We have 
angther survival of the Liberal Arts in the title “Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric given fo' the profcssot. of English 
Language and Literature at a Scottish' university. It is 
also worthy of mention that tht coriception of the 
Seven Liberal Arts as being inclusive of all learning 
survives in the representative' charact/jr df the Arts 
degree given by the University of St Andrews. As h 
basis for graduation in Arts a studenj mu^t read at kast 
five subjects, including (a) Latin or Greek os an^alter- 
nativc* subject recommended the Adviser of Shidies , 
alid the Facu'.^ of Aj:ts, and approveiA by the Senatus ; 
(b) philosophy* or mathematics; (c) at least two and not 
more than three linguistic subjects; {d) at least* one and 
not more than two scientific subjects. At*this ancient 
seat of learning, education in the,li]Deral arts, iCit has had* 
to abandon the goal of complete knowledge, has at 
least held to the worthy ideal of introducing the syident- 
to a representative sample of, human culture. It is to 
be deplored that in so many gutters this ideafhas been 
abandoned in favour of premature specialization. 

• The old notion of a liberal education as one which 
brings freedom in its train is much too valuable to be 
relegated to history. Huxley rose far above the classics 
versustscicncc contrcfversy of his day when he declared: 

^ • 
That man, I think, hifs.had a liberal education >vhcj 

has been so trained in youth that his body is the ready^ 
servant of his* will, ai!d does with case and pleasure all 
the work that, as«ai mechanism, it is capable of; whose 
intellect is a. clear, cold, logic engine, wiffi ill its parts of 
equal strength, and in snjootfi working order ; ready, like a 
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stcjim engine, to be tul ned to any kind of work, a,nd spin 
the gossamci;s sm well as forge the anchors ofrthe mind; 
whose mind is stored with ^ knowledge of the grcat‘and 
fundamental truths of Nature and ofi the laws of her 
operations; one wha no stunted ascetic, is full of life and 
fire, but \>{hose passions an" tiained to come to heel by a 
vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience; who ha‘. 
learned to love all beauty, whether of Nature or bf art, 
to hate all vileness, and to respect others as himself. 

Such an one'and no other, I conceive, has had a liberal 
education; fg^ he is, as completely as a man can be, in 
harmony with Nature. He will male the best of her, and 
she of' him. They will get on together rarely: she as his 
cyet beneficent rnothcr; • he“ as her mouthpiece, her 

corficious self, her minister and interpreter.^ « 

* >(• 

Throughout thi.^ classical statcn7cnt wCTiavc the ide"al 
of the highest freedom held up as the result desired of 
cducatio"h. We may accept it in detail, and agree that 
education fails if it does not enable a man to achieve 
freedom in every way. . He must be freed from bondage 
to the propensities he h/is inherited from pre-human 
anccs^prs. The man with no will-power who has per- 
force to follow the promptings of any and every primitive 
impulse is a slave; no doubt he may think himself free 
from moral conventions, but he is in chains. As we 
have seen, the only true freedom is self-discipline. A 
man so fieed is free to use the finer intellectual and 
emotional energies of his ipind; he is in a position to 
qualify as a freeman of the universes of truth, beauty, 
ahd goodness. For this he must also have economic 
freedom; he ought not to have to devote all his energies 
to obtaining the meaps of subsistence, but have a surplus 
to devote to the untrammelled p-irsuit of the highest 
things in life. It may well be added, in these days of 
^ CoUtetid Essays, Vol. Ill, p. 86. 
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newspaper propaganda, catchwdrds, and slogaps,*that 
the hall-npark of a man who has had a liberal education 
is freedom from the fetters of ignorance, prejudice, and 
obsession, freedom to think independently. The Spens 
Report supplies a worthy c^ceptioft of liberal education 
as one which enables “men aftd women fo Understand 
the world in which they live and to contribute to the 
understanding of its proble/ns,” ^ 

Humanity as a criterion of .value in education is 
speciMly associated with the Rfenaissance, \frhich had, 
as one of its most important aspects, the enthusiastio 
study of the newly discovered classi^l litfraturfes. ^fhe 
life of the ancients was found to have been hfoad and 
spacious, apd the study of tjie literature that was a 
criticism and vjti evaljuation of that life was, therefore, 
a study of huAianity itself, of human life at its best. 
Such a study of a fine form of life was considered, at the 
Renaissance, to be more helpful than a direct study of 
the life of the day and to provide^ a safer guide to the 
solution of its problems. It shcTuld be realize d that the 
study of the classical literatures was thus only a means 
towards the end of promoting a liner humanity. The 
name ‘humanity’ became cuJtent because The true 
subject of study was man himself; a humanist war, a 
student of man. The proper defence of cla^^sic^al studies 
at any time is the contention that they provide ‘*a 
living, breathing universe,” not given in like degree by 
the mastery of othei* literatures which “do not furnish 
the same totality of life— a^complete w'^rld recognizable 
as such, a humane world, ye*t one untouchable by detay 
and death.” * ^Certainly in its origin Ifiimanism was 
emphatically a doct^pe of realism ; it was gnly a pedantic, 
degraded humanism that ever lost touch with reality. 

^ P. XXXI. ■John Buchan: Mtmory Hold-tht-Door, p. 36. 
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It' is for this historical reason that the Oxford school 
of classical ‘Greats’ bears the title of Litera 'Humaniom. 
Similarly the somewhat ar^'ogant , title of ‘Humallity,* 
emblazoned ‘on the door of the lecture-room at Edin- 
burgh University devoted tc.the stuily of Latin, i? the 
survival of ^ worthy ideal. 

Like the notion of a liberal education, that of human- 
ity is worthyj'of pVeserx'^ation; it may be used as a 
descriptive label for the education that deals with man 
himself. To that extent the doctrine which we developed 
In the last chapter, namely, that the curriculum should 
embody and epitomize the worthiest and best achieve- 
ments of the human spirit, is humanistic. Wc cannot 
afford to lose sight of such an ideal, especially at a time 
when civilization, itself is in peril. ^ 

We may now inquire whether an education that is 
directed primarily towards a particular vocation can be 
cultural, in the sense of bringing freedom and humanity 
'in its train. Is there any real antithesis between 
vocational and liberal education? 

1 The Spens Report reminds us that grammar-school 
training was, to begin with, vocational in so far as it 
was the preliminary training necessary for the learned 
professions.^ Thus grammar schools were, from one 
point of view, vocational schools orientated towards 
the universities; their scholars would in due course 
enter one of the three ancient learned professions — the 
church, the law, and medicine — c/r that of teaching.* 
It was only by a later dev^elopment that this direct 
trartiing for the liberal professions, and especially the 
' training in classics, came to be regarded as a ‘ general, 
liberal education.’ In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries there was no clear-Gut distinction between 


■P. 6. 
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grammar-school education and the contemporary 
system of apprenticeship.^ It was the 1904 Regulations for 
Secondary Schools^ following the tradition of grammar 
and public schools, that did harm by divorcing the 
concept of general from that of technical ed tcation, 
although the general education was itself,, in reality 
vocational education for the learned professions; 
and these regulations must bear their due share of the 
blame for fostering an unnecessaiy and unreal distinc- 
tion b^^tween ge*.cral and technical education ^ 

Having seen that historical cohsiderUtions fail to 
support the contention that vocational education cannot 
be liberal in its scope, we m?<y rema'fk fu/ther tlu^ An 
education that fails to produce a man capable "of earn- 
ing^ his own 'hying and pulling his weight as a member 
of society can li,^^dlv be called liberal' A man who is 
dependent on the efforts of others without making 
an equivalent contribution of his own is not free; he 
begins to be free only when he is economically indepen- 
dent. Thus far has vocational ea’ui:ation a liberalizing 
effect. But does training for A specific vocation neces- 
sarily bring humanity and the wider freedom in its wake? 
Whitehead remarks: 

The antithesis between a technical education and a 
liberal education is fallacious. There can be no adequate 
technical education which is not liberal, and nolilpcral edu- 
cation which is not technical; that is, no education which 
does not impart both technique and intellectual vision.^ 

We note that for Whitehqad the technical edneation 
must be adequate. The Spens Report^ draws 'an 
important distinction between trade schools which 
prepare for single .and definite vocal, ions such as 

^ Spens Report, p. 7. * Ibid., pp. 66, 67. 

^ Aims' of Education, p. 74. Pp. xxvi, xxvu, 64. 
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printing,* dressmaking, laundry work, and waiting, and , 
those 'which can and do prepare for a (:onsidera^ble 
variety of vocations. It considers that the latter, for 
example the junior technical Schools based on the 
engineering and building industries, are capable of 
providings a form of liberal secondary education alter- 
native to that of ^1^0 grammar schools. All depeiids 
on the nature of the vocation for which training is being 
given, whetfier it deniand| prolonged training of a 
broad arid comprehensive character, or merely the 
acquirement of a few mechanical skills. 

It will probably be agreed that the education of a 
futvre teacher c^-a and Quglit to approach the ideal of 
humanity, while the specific trainintr necessary for a 
machine tender, tram driver, or railway porter cannot. 
For to be a good teacher one^ must be a humanist, 
cultured in every sense, intellectually, morally, and 
spiritually All such humanistic culture has direct 
bearing on the work of the teacher. He is indeed for- 
tunate in that his studies, although specially useful in 
his employmcxit, are a^ the same time suited to the 
general cultivation of his mind, and that therefore 
there is a double reaso i for giving him cultural education. 
But the machine tender is less fortunate in that the efficient 
discharge of his daily duties requires no such culture. 

TheXc are a number of occupations — those of the engin- 
eer, the cabinet-maker, tlie builder, the fanner are 
instances — which meet no trivial or transient need?. They 
have long filled an essential place in the life of civilized 
^peoples, have a characteristic ethical tradition, have 
nursed fine, characters, and g^iven scepe to originating 
minds and great practical powers. "^They cannot be 
worthily carried on without saentific knowledge or 
trained artistic sensibility. To school a boy in any of these 
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ancient occupationi is to ensure (if it suits has ingenium) 
that he ^vill throw himself into lys work ^ith spirit, and 
derive from it a definite organization of mmd and charac- 
ter. There arc, 'in fact, minds whose cncrgiv:$ arc released 
only by studies which have the directly envisaged goal 
ot a vocational training. In such cases thp vocational 
' education is in the fullest sense also liberal.^ ’ 

Whether or not humanitjr and chlturi^ can be found 
in vocational training depends upon *the relation of 
the viocation in question to the whole of life. ‘'If a man’s 
occupation can be tlie core of his whole being, adcquat£f 
training for it wdll be cultural, hn^ne, and" liberal. 
Then we have an ideal state 'bf things in which realistic 
and cilltur?»I education interpenetrate each other easily 
Aid naturallv,'* being, not two procc-fees but one. In 
bygone days th'ey must frequently have been combined 
without cither the educator or the cducand bcirlg aware 
of a double aspect in the training. We look with wistful 
admiration at the delightful pic^iure of Hems Sachs 
and his apprentice David in 'Wagner’s Master singers^ 
where the cobbler-poet made it his business to instruct 
his pupil not only in the art pf making a fine pair of 
shoes, but also in music, poetry, and morals^ There 
the master-craftsman, himself a man of culture, took 
the whole education of his apprentice in hand. 

The system of craft -apprenticeship, which gave 
technical education down to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, w;ls broken up by the Industrial 
R(?volution.* The introduption of machinery rendered 
craftsmanship largely superfluous; moreover the master 
of a large factory could hot give l|is personal attention 
to the training of apprentices even if he had wished 
to do so. We jnay sighTor the days when a* man could 

^ Spens Report, pp. 161, 167* 'Ibid,, p. 50. 
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find scope* for his creSitiye energies In making, a Iin< 
pair of boots,, but we, have to face the regreUablc fact 
that in this age of mass productio^^ the majority of oui 
fellow creatures make their living by machine tending 
with no opportunity for culture or creative work in 
their.daily Occupations. All the more must we, becausj 
of their soul-deadening tasks, provide them with cul- 
tural pursuits; furt^icr, ,it -is clear that the cultural 
aspect of their •ducation must, from the nature of the 
case, be separate from’ the very scanty training their 
occupations require. Hence it is that we have the cry 
to-day for educadon for leisure. However much we 
may ‘regeet the tyranny cf machines we may at least 
partially console ourselves by reflecting on the inevitable 
shortening of hanrs of toil whi^h thcT;' must brin’g, 
leaving the worker time to live after the means of liveli- 
hood have been obtained. The notion of education for 
leisure is as' old as Aristotle, but the leisure he had in 
'mind was, as we have seen, the life of contemplation 
made possible for the few through the slave labour of 
..the many. In a democratic society, however, leisure 
must be “ a reward of accepting responsibility for service, 
rather than a state oTexemption from it."’ ^ Thus in 
our own country a major task of education must be to 
instil the 'culture and skills that will enable men and 
women in. their leisure time to have the joy of creative 
activity, and provide a dignified alternative to their 
resorting, faute de mieux, to the public house, or the dirt 
'xack, or the sensational cinema. * 

Although we are reluctarft to have to admit that in 
the case of the majority of the populathln cultural and 
vocational education cannot be fpmbined, we must 
remember that in such cases the energies of the pupil 
^ Dewey : Dmocracy ati 4 Education, p. 305. 
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are not. absorbed *by arduous vocational training 'and 
that they, are therefore available, for cultural pursuits. 
Wc must also reflect, that “ the art of living is itself a 
vocation and ncbds a training as specific* ar that for 
any , of the recognized modes of eai*ning a livcJ Iiood,” ^ 
“that efficiency is too dean*y 'bought at 'the priqe of 
complete manhood,” * and that we • ought not to 
“sacrifice all that makes life jvorth liviijg in order to 
get means to live.”* If, itheii, most oSour pupils are 
doonied to be lhachine tenders* there is all’ the more 
reason why the culiural should bulk largely in our» 
schools. But the culture must be that which relates to 
present-day life. The old notion of general C(iurali9n, 
more less divorced from life, has irone. We* arc 
foimulaling clo'irer idpas of what we tire trying to do; 
that is to say. Are are returning to specific education. 
“We have in fact boxed the compass in our passage 
from the old specific education of the prehistoric times 
to the new specific education of the jpresent.” ® ^ Specific 
education suited the needs of'^a society^ more simple 
than ours; a specific education that suits the needs of 
the more complex society of to-day must be forge^d by 
the present generation of educators. Training must 
relate more specifically to the sort of life that is likely to 
bo followed, and, if livelihood is to be won > •machine 
tending, then emphatically must it look forward to leisure. 

Qur conclusion is that, wherever possible, we wish 
culturjil and vocational aspects of education to be com- 
binecl; where that is impossible wc \Asa the cultural 
to exist side by side with Wig amount of vocatioiial 
training that is jiecessaxy; for if culture is unnecessary 
for vocation it is nppessary for leisure. ^ In short, wc 

^ Adams: Evolution of Educational Theory t p. 243. * Ibid., p. 244 

* Jbid., p. 224. 
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musrt *‘sc^ to it that no individual sSiall be obliged to 
choose betwepn .an education without a vocation andf a 
vocation without an education.” Schools that prepare 
for particuJar vocations may not *neglcct cultural 
education, and schools that regard culture as their 
mai^ business must nor Have a soul above vocationjil 
considerations. Trade schools which, from the nature 
of their limitC(J objective,, concentrate on a narrow range 
of particular skills need not oome under condemnation 
from an 'educational 'standpoint if provision for a 
^measure of cultural education is inadc. But the Spens 
Report gives voice to widespread opinion when it re- 
comfnen^s that while “ preparation for a vocation is an 
important part of education . . . any specialized tl aining 
of a vocational character should pome towards the eiid 
of school life.” * It is in accordance witii this view that 
our ncw> senior schools are not vocational in their scope, 
but rather' follow the cautious but realistic recom- 
mendation of the earlier Hadow Report in seeing to it 
that studies bear a reladon to the occupations of the 
districts in which the schools are situated; at most, as 
in thfc London Central Schools, they have merely a 
commercial or technical bias. Grammar schools, in 
turn, are' enjoined by the Spens Report to bring their 
studies “into closer contact than at present with tbe 
practical affairs of life,” • and to make more use of the 
‘utility’ phase in the development of their pupils’ 
interests.^ Country gramm^ schools, in particular, arc 
urged to treat school subjects in a way that will res\ilt 
rn V increasing the practical wisdom of the worker on 
.the land, and in prcpairing pupils.for othc^r careers which 
have a background of agricultural ^terests.” • Thus the 

* Davenport, quoted by Adanu : Evtliilieatf Edmatiend Thnry, p. *45. 

• P. 366 • P. i6» ‘ P. 165. • P. 191. 
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schools which h^v« regarded academic culthre as’ their 
dpecial preserve arc told to soun^l a more realistic note. 
^ The Spens however, goes further than merely 

recommending a return to realism in the^cr’-riculum ol 
the grammar school. It recommends that “ new type 
of higher school of technical character** qViite distinct 
from* the traditional academic grammar school” ^ 
should be established, and tljat, ‘Sas a ^irst step to this 
end ... a number of existing junior technical schools 
ori^tated towards the eng*^nQering and building 
industries and any ‘other technical schools which mey 
develop training of such a character ^s (a) to provide a 
good intellectual discipimcf' altogether aparj: fnbrp its 
technical value, and (b) to have a technical v^fluc in, 
1 elation not to one particular occiip.vion but to a group 
of occupaL’onS, should oe converted into Technical 
High Schools, in the sense that they should be^accorded 
in every respect equality of status with schools of the 
grammar-school tj^pr ” * The intellectual, discipline 
referred to “includes and depends on the apprehension 
and application of a variety of related principles”;® 
and the type of education offered will be one that “ will 
best develop the abilities of pupils with certalTi interests 
and with the necessary aptitudes, and will be, in con- 
sequence, the best education for them,” ® c^en if thev 
do not eventually enter the industries in question. 
Their curriculum for pupils between the age of 11 + 
andc 13+ will be 0“ broadly of the same character as 
tife curriculum in other types of secondary school » of 
equal status”;^ but for phpils above the age of"l3 it 
will be “ desired so ^sr to provide a liberal educatioa 
with science and, ,its applications as the core and 
inspiration.” * 

^ Spins Report, p, 1 . *Pp. 371, 372- * P. xxviii. * P. 372. 
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Such a sthemc scemy to provide a better safeguard of 
culture in education than that of an American writer, 
David Snedden,^ who, witl^ a great contempt for- the 
teaching of principles which merely go ilito cold storage, 
asserted that vocational education must be real in 
every^ senses* of the word;* that actual material must 
always be handled, and that conditions of work as 
regards hours ^nd even payment must be similar to 
those which obtjiin in r^al lifcc He considered that the 
cost of such training ought to be borne by industry 
irself, and wished vocational schools always to be in the 
district 'where the vocation was practised. General 
education was to bo given ki the early stages, and, when 
tlie stage of specialized training was reached, citltural 
education for leisjire was to be given in^ the eveningti. 
The Spens Report^ less drastic in its insistence on real 
conditioFS, considers that “the special value of junior 
technical schools depends ... on their contact with the 
jtafF and the equipment of a technical college,^’ * and 
wishes the new technical high schools to employ the 
^teaching staff arid use the' equipment of such a college. 
It usdi to be debated in educational circles whether, 
in technkal schools, if" was better to have a staff of 
skilled craftsmen with a bent for teaching or one of 
trained teachers with a bent for craftsmanship. Th^ 
Spens'^Repont inclines to the former alternative and, even 
in the ‘ engineering sides ’ of grammar schools, advocates 
the employment of teachers “ who have had a training 
in* engineering which has included actual practical 
experience.’’ ® There will dearly be a place for both 
types of teacher in the new technical high schools. 

As regards university education, there is nowadays 
little argument over the desirability of including 

^ Vocational Education, ■ P. xxi. • P. xxx. 
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vocational studid^ in the curriculum. Use? and •wont 
decree tVftit there is a place fof Chairfj of ^tedicine, 
Bn^neering, Education, ^nd even of Brewing. The 
university is a place of preparation for miny vocations, 
and students in residence .have opfportunities ^ f contact 
jvith others, outside their o^n faculties', nvho ^re to 
follow callings other than their own. There is general 
agreement that, notwithstanijing ihe cylt of efficiency, 
there should be as litrie segvegatio/* as possible of 
students preparing for different vacations. The wisdom 
of the practice of Segregating, at a very early stagi, 
young people destined for the teaching profession is 
now questioned; courses of training^nvolvingj;he tqjdng 
of a iTniversity degree provide an alternative to the old^ 
s^^stem which, after ^ strenuous pupil-tcachership that 
had the merit bfeiiminating the unfit, gave an intensive 
ad hoc training at a training college. We hzfve heard 
training colleges for teachers roundly ectndemned as 
seminaries which turn out ^narrow-mindjsd young 
people who know nothing of tht world they are supposed 
to educate. Although such a view can be easily ovei^ 
stated by those who know jiothing of such colleges, 
there is doubtless much to be sild in favour ofHhe future 
teacher getting a broader vision through the contacts 
?ind social intercourse that university ITe provides 
The problem for many of the older trainiiig colleges 
is . to secure this breadth of view for their students 
wijrlviut sacrificing their own valuable individuality 
arfid honourable tradition, • 

We cannot leave the tSpic of vocational educ^tic^ 
without giving brief c^n'sideration to tho question of the 
choice of a vocatig)!^. The ideal is to ayoid the attempt 
to fit square ^pegs into round holes; a wellrchosen voca- 
tion spells not only efficier/cy but happiness. No one 
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doubts that medical men and teachers, for example, 
should have thp gifts, iijclinations, and attitudd^ that art 
the basis of success in their \^ork; b^it it is equally ti*ue, 
if less obvious, that life for a machine ' tender is more 
congenial if his job is One for which he is naturally fitted. 

Natural inclinations and interests must always be an^ 
important factor in the choice of a vocation. What 
is the origin of such inclinations and interests? Fre- 
quently the young person, copying the enthusiasms 
and sentiments of an admired personality in his circle 
of acquaintances, conceives the desire to follow his 
calling. ''But Dr Ernest Jones delves more deeply to 
find, tlie genesis cm our desire to pursue a particular 
line ii? life. He declares that, in the course of his*‘work 
as a psychoanalyst he found that t,he impulses that lefl 
various persons to enter upon their respective callings 
were “dictated by unrealized and buried tendencies to a 
far greater eltlcnt, in comparison with external induce- 
ments ancj opportunities, than is generally supposed. 
These external factors, important as they may seem 
to the casual o&server, are often but the pretext for 
the expression of some prjmary, submerged striving.” ^ 
We are asked, then, (o accept the notion that in 
our choice* we are unconsciously finding an outlet 
for some repressed craving which dates, possibly, from 
our infant days. But, while we have become accustomed 
to the psychoanalytic teaching that many of our most 
exalted motives may have a lowly ^origin, we do. not 
altogether surrender the common-sense view th^t 
fr^qu^ently the choice of a carleer is determined by hero- 
worship. Whatever their explanation, these inclinations 
and interests must clearly be taken into account in any 
effort we may make to give vocational guidance to others. 

^ Paptrs on Psycho-analysis, p. 613. 
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Not. only the Interests and inclinations * hut also the 
degree pf intelligence and the, special .aptitudes of a 
yoilng person must be kyown. It is fortunately true 
that inclinations and aptitudes tend to pofnt m the same 
dirjection. ^Careful obsei^ation of children iTiay some- 
^times reveal special aptituefe^ at an early Jtage. /i boy 
kno^Am to the writer, who, at the age of ten, drew up an 
elaborate legal code for the^gan^ of ^^ich he was the 
acknowledged Moses, developed at a later stage into an 
able and enffiusiastic student* of laws at a university. 
If such special aptitudes fail to reveaf themselves 4o 
ordinary observation they may be discovered by psycho- 
logical tests. Professor ^poarman*has convijiced jis of 
the ifxistence of special abilities such as manuM anc^ 
Aiotor dexterity, jbility in calcination, power ot 
memorizing, *povvcr of letentivity, linguistic ability, 
musical ability, and mathematical ability; aad be has 
provided the technique by means of whidh the degree 
to which an indiwdial possesses these abilities can be 
estimated. Munsterberg of Harvard even designed an 
elaborate apparatus for discovering whether a give^ 
individual possessed the combination of abilities* neces- 
sary for success in so specific^an art as theft of tram- 
driving; and although his test seems artificial and 
•remote from the real thing, it seems to h^ve yieldec 
sound results.^ In London the National Institute oi 
Industrial Psychology undertakes to give vocational 
guidance on the basis of tests of intelligence and spec lal 
irtJilities, supplemented by interviews and reports from 
parents and schoolmasters*; its technique has freqifcntly 
solved the pr5>blcm Qf what to do with our boys and 
guarded against ,tjie unhappiness and ineffectivencos 
consequent on their following ill-chosen vocations. 

^ See Nunn : Educatum : lU fiata and Fust PrsnetpUsy pp. 134, 135. 
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Po'haps tt would be ideal to have expert psychological 
advice available in all. cases, for teachers carttiot apply 
tests effectively, and their gpinionj? and judgment, as 
well as thoi^ of parents, need supplementing and 
correcting. Much c^in be a/:hieved, however, by^the 
poolipg of judgments, anefthe advice of headmasters and 
careers masters is being sought more and more by anxious 
parents. A hepdmarter piay collect evidence from his 
colleagues to help him to givct sound advice in the case 
of a particTL’lar boy, and he can form his own general 
i/npression; but in this part of hii work he may well 
find it v/orth whfie to adopt a systematic recording of 
schqoi hisjtories and noting *of special aptitudes. He may 
be sufe that in adding this to liis already heavy burden 
he is performing pot the least of l]is services to societ^^. 
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RELIGION 'IN^ EDUGATIOV 

IN a tunc of total war, whi^n everything we value is in 
danger of being engulfe^ in a tide of J&arbarism, there 
is m) need to fli^ue that the ecUication of regonstruction 
must be based on -a sound philosophy.* If. we are Jp 
counter the pernicious doctrines and practices of the 
states with which we arc* at .war, if*we a?e to insure? the 
world against a recurrence of our present ills, w« mu^i 
seek to build on firm founefations. We are bound to* 
admit that stages do have a cfefinite and firmly 

held philosophy underlying their political irvstitutions 
and educational practice. It might, perhaps, be argued 
that the somewhat nebulous philosophical foundations 
of our British education areJ^eAer than <^he clear-cut 
doctrines of ruthlessness anti power •that sustain the 
educational systems of some totalitarian countries; 
but few would deny that the lifiic is ripe for 8ur educa- 
tional authorities and practitioners to cease shelving 
iundamental questions by means of formulae so vag^’ * 
that they command general assent, and to, gfet •dowj 
to bed-rock in the matter of principle and aim. 

Neither naturalism not* pragmatism is capable of 
providing the insurance policy that will secure the 
futuxe not only of our o^vfi country and empire hut gf 
the whole woxdd. Pragmatism, howevef, would, by i^s 
own principles, indicate the need for a philosophy tha* 
would produce more satisfactory results than the philo- 
sophy, or lacTc of it, that has. informed our recent system 

237 
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of educatioh. What has that philosophy bccn^ With 
a beliei' in man’s inherent goodness that how seems 
rather pathetic, we have subscribed to a scntimiintal 
humanism, a vague liberalism. But, With the results of 
human wickedness oonfronting us, we know that ^ this 
will no longer suffice. A Aiere humanism is bankrupt; 
lacking resources beyond itself, it has not stood in the 
evil day. Most of now realize that something more 
virile than a tgnevolent" humanism must be matched 
against anrunscrupulouf paganism, if^ie latter is not 
Jp triumph. 'Kumahism must be 'securely founded on 
something which supports and sustains it; it cannot of 
itseTif-endure. ■If it is not builtf on a rock, it is powerless 
to praduce permanently satisfactory results, and* there- 
fore, on pragmatjc grounds, it stands condemned. 

It has become abundantly evident tha*v the neglect of 
moral considerations and the following of an easy-going, 
short-term expediency bring disaster in their train to 
^nations, whatever may be the case with individuals. 
The only philosophy can be expedient in the long 
run must accord with “ tMe natural laws of the spiritual 
world' These laws can no more be defied with im- 
punity than the law 6f* gravity. If this is a moral 
universe, then the only modes of living that have a 
chance of working well are those which conform to 
moral law^; anything else, in the nature of things, is 
bound to fkil. 

The general argument of 'this book has been th^t the 
worthiest aims and movements in education are tho^e 
which derive not from natiSl*alism or pragmatism but 
from an idealistic philosophy of yalues. .Truth, beauty, 
and goodness are considered to be absolutes, inherent 
in the constitution of the spiritual universe; and man 
can fulfil himself only by seeking and finding these 
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absolutes. They arc objects of supreme wdtth which 
c'iist in th/Sr own right, and they Remand pur reverence 
and tlaim our allegiance. Education, therefore, must 
above all else set the feet of youth on the* mad to the 
things that arc true, honest, just, •pure, lovelv. and of 
gpod report. 

How do we find the path to these absolutes? llow 
can we indicate it to those whojn it is our^duty as educa- 
tors to guide? No^doubfe there .arc sUpng spirits who 
can conceive SF and follow the-m^as abstract qualities 
of the Absolute. But* the ordinary man secs no beckon^ 
ing finger in abstractions. How can v^e supply* to him 
not only a clear vision of t*he goal h\it also*a dyrnamic to 
impel him towards it? How in the nation’s school arc 
wft to dispatch our pqpils on their spiritual pilgrimage? 
Clear answers Co such qur^tions must be forthcominp- if 
our philosophy of values is to be realized. 

It is interesting and instructive to recall a valiant 
attempt that was made after the last war by^Dr F. H. 
Hayward. In his ‘celebration^ both inside and outside 
the school, he drew up and conducted ritualistic services,, 
taking some outstanding hunjian personality, sufch as 
Shakespeare, Milton, or Newton, or some* abstract 
quality, such as justice, as an object of reverence. Like 
religious services, the celebrations enlisted rtie aid oi 
elocution, music, and art. Their aim wa^ to *exalt 
feeling and to supply the emotional drive towards 
worthy effort. They were often impressive, and wcic 
•ndt without value even if their eftects were transient. 
But many interested and sympathetic listeners considered 
that somethingl essential was lacking in riiis attempt to 
find a modern sujDgtitute for refigion.^ Only religion 
itself can give a clear* vision of the ultimate goal and 
provide sufficient incentive tb strive towards it; nothing 
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else can hfirmg a philcsophy of values down from the 
clouds of abstraction. , Man has found no way towards 
the Absolute other than th<; worsl^ip of a Being who is 
not' only ab^lutely good, but also “fiill of grace and 
truth.** 

To-day it is the conviction of an increasing number 
of thoughtful people that education, if it is to prt^duce 
and maintain high degree of civilization and to safe- 
guard against periodical lapses into barbarism, must be 
based on pelicjion. Let** us be clear wliat we mean by 
religion. We mean something muC'h more vital than a 
vague theism or^ code of ethics, however lofty; and, 
with no disrespect 'towards Judaism, or Buddhism, or 
Mohammedanism, or any other exalted religion 'Which 
directs and inspi/*es the lives of ^any of our fclloW- 
members of the British Commonwealth, we must 
emphasiee that, for the vast majority of citizens of the 
mother-coui^/try itself, religion means the Christian 
Teligion. For it is this religion that has built up the 
civilization of Western Em ope which the new paganism 
is seeking to overthrow. We have thought in our folly 
that we could mrxintain the ethical standards of 

I 

Christianity although allowed Christianity itself to 
lapse; now we know better. We realize that we have 
been living on the spiritual capital that has been stored 
up for us. and that we must replenish our capital, 
generation by generation, if we are not to become 
bankrupt. The Christian religion, then, must return to 
its traditional place in the schools as well as in tlic 
wider life of the nation. 

Few would deny that the present posihon of religion 
in our schools, taken as a whole, is, profoundly unsatis- 
factory. What forces have dethroned it from its former 
high position in education? The emphasis on intellect 
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rather .than on ffceling and wiQ, characteristics ot the 
riSnctccntfi century, produced a wave 'of secularism 
whii!h had profound effeots on the first decades of 
popular education. The divisions, sometiii es bitter, 
bet\yeen the^different branches of the Christiaii Church 
did little to help matters. Tlieir result was \he irqunc- 
tion of the Cowper-Temple clause in* the Education 
Act of 1870 that “no religious csftcchi^m or religious 
formulary distincjiyc of ^ny particular denomination 
shall be taugfit in schools which rec;^ i^e *rate aid.” 
Although this famous clause sanctioned something mor? 
than “Bible reading wiljhout note^^e epmment^”* its 
negative character has too ‘often tended tc» deprive 
religiohs instruction of its vit^l content, and to reduce 
it to mere Bible lesson^ which are powerless in themselves 
to engender a feiigious atutude towards life. In recent 
years, however, representatives of different Christian 
denominations in certain areas, alive to the danger of 
allowing their different es to hinder religious instruction 
in provided schools, have proc^ced agre^ed syllabuses of 
Scripture teaching, and secured their acceptance Ijy the* 
Local Education Authorities and the teachers. Such 
syllabuses constitute a most important contriBution to 
the solution of the problem of religious instruction in 
rate-aided schools. 

A further step forward was taken in igggVhen the 
Consultative Committee qn Secondary Education, 
stating its belief thtit “there is a wide and genuine 
recognition of the value and importance of religious 
instruction and the teaching of Scripture in schools, and* 
that the time istfavouruble for a ffesh ednsideration of’ 
the place that they.jdiould occupy in the education of 
boys and girls of secondary school age,”*^ and pro- 

^ Spens ^port, p. 206. 
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clairfing its convictiorf that “no boy or girl can be 
counted as properly educated unless he or shtf.has beefi 
made aware of the fart of the exu?tcncc of a religflous 
interpretation of life,” ^ provided a charter for the 
serious study of Scripture the scconcjary sch/3ol. 
To-d^y, whfen we arc anticipating the provision of som^ 
form of seconda'iy education for all pupils, this should 
come to meanithat'no one will leave school without 
having had at? least • the orpport^n^y of receiving 
systematic i'eligious ipstl*uction. 

In February, 1940, the growing concern over the 
uns/itisf^ctory. character of religious instruction in most 
of (?ur schools was voiced in a leader in The* Times, 
Under conditions of evacuation the grim facfi had 
become evident tkat “in a country, professedly Christia'n 
and a country which at the moment is slaking its all in 
defence *of Christian principles, there is a system of 
national education which allows the citizens of the future 
‘to have p purely h^afhen upbringing.” The writer, 
maintaining that “religion must form the very basis of 
•any education worth the name, and that education with 
religion omitted is not really education at all,” that “ the 
basis of '‘good citizensftip is character, and a man’s 
character depends on his beliefs,” asked how it is that 
the Sjtate ‘ can afford to ignore these simple truths, and 
to view the teaching of religion as a task with which it 
has no concern.” “For many years,” he said, 

we have been living on spiritual capital, on traditiojis 
ii^ieritcd from the past, instead of providing for the future. 
Christianity cannot be imbibed from the. air. It is not a 
philosophy but a historic rcligi( 5 n, whidi must dwindle 
unless the facts upon which it is* founded arc taught, 
and such teaching made the centre of our educational 
Sp€ns Repor*, p. 308. 
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lystcip. • . . The* highest of all knowledge must be given 
Brankly ^the highest of all places in the jtr^ining of young 
citizens? It will be of little use to* fight, as we are fighting 
to-day, for the preservation of Christian principles if 
Christianity itself is to have no future, or a*, immense 
cost to safeguard religion ag^tinst attack, fi^m without 
if we allow it to be starved by neglect fi-om within* 

Concrete and authoritative 4)roposals have now come 
from Lambeth Pajj^^c. The Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, after consultation with^he Qigeesan Bishops 
of the Church of England and the Church in Wales* 
and in full agreement witlj leaders of t^-c F/ee Churches, 
have urged the following fivA points; 

« (i) In all schools a Christian edycation should be 
given to scholars (r^wcept in so far as any parents 

may wish to withdraw their children from it).* The re- 
ligious instruction should be entrusted to tca^:hers willing 
and competent to give it. We desire that no teacher 
should be prejudi^^cd in his professional carrier by his 
unwillingness to give this teaching: but*all teachers will 
agree that it is a sound principle of their professing that 
the teaching of any subject should be in the hands of 
persons qualified by j)crsonal interest, by knowlfjdgc, and 
by training to give it. 

(2) We urge that religious knowledge and the impart- 
ag of it should be an “optional subject,’* not pi^re^ an 
‘additional option,” in the course of training for the 
Teacher’s Certificate. This* means that it should cour 
p^tRc gaining of the certificate. 

(3) Where only one or.f<|w teachers in the school *arc^ 
iuly qualified (o give Christian teaching we urge that it 
hould be made permissible to givp this teaching at any 
icriod within school Jiours, so that the same teacher may 
sach several ^classes at •different periods. 

(4) In order that the inlportance of the religious 
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teaching* may be recognized we urgv: that it should be 
inspected in rq;^pect of its methods by H.M.* Inspectois, . 
or by some other duly authorized person. < * 

(5) We urge that in all scliools the tiinc-table should be 
so arranged as to provide for an act of worship on the 
part of the whole school •at* the beginning ''of the school 
day. 

In these prqposak the ^chbishops, while welcoming 
the recommendations ,of the tSpens JRj^rt for secondary 
schools, concern themjrelves specially v^th elementary 
^xhools. They regard the develo^)ment of the agreed 
syllabuG as one ^f the most hopeful signs of the times; 
and they believe that, if the steps which they advocate 
are faken, “grave hindrances to real Christian education 
will be removed, and great progr,fss will be achieved.’* 
With the authority of the Archbishops behind us, 
joined to that of a Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Educatibn and reinforced by the prestige of The 
Times^ wp may proceed to examine a little more closely 
the place of religion in the school and the means that are 
^available to us'for promoting Christian education. 

“Religion,” said Euc^^en,^ “does not mean a special 
domain ‘by the side orothers — its intention is rather to 
be the innermost soul and the supreme power to the 
whole life.” Applied to the school this means that 
religion must be something much more than a subject 
on the time-table, although time must be allocated 
for its special study; it must be an* activity and a, spirit 
pervading the whole of the life and work. We niast 
attempt more than the instniction of pupils in the doc- 
trine and ethic of Christianity,, We must not merely 
provide an objective" study of the pjiristian foundations 
of our civilization, but do something that is calculated 
^ Lifi's Basis and Lifis Ideal, p. 7. 
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to mako Christiaits. In gcneral/we must scck ip create 
condition]? favourable for pupils sporrtaneously givine 
theif allegiance to Christ,* and formulating and con- 
firming their faitli. Our schools, as Dr J. W. Sl.inner has 
said, borro\ying a phrase;*from John Wesley, must be 
“nurseries of Christians.” In* the minds of, our pupils 
we must sow the seed that will produce “lovers and 
servers of God, lovers and "servers 'of nr«en”; ^ and we 
must continue our^efforts whether or ^ot we can see 
immediate results. 

What means are open to us it we are seeking to estab- 
lish religion as the background of the ^^>fe pf the'schcpl? 
First of -all, we may note assemblies for worship ^t*the 
beginning and end of the dj\y. Such assemblies, un- 
fortunately for our purpose, can only too easily be used 
as occasions ibi' pronouncements of an entirely secular 
character. It would be going beyond the bounds of 
practical politics to say that nothing of a non-religious 
nature should ever he Introduced.^ even after -the com-* 
pletion of the act of worships ^ut it wijl be agreed by 
most that the effect of the worship may easily be nuyificd • 
by an unwise and untimely reading of the Riot Act to 
tlie school. School worship, says Skinner, “must have 
certain characteristics if it is to be effective. It must be 
sincere; it must be simple; it must be short.’’ ^ Jf ijiese 
conditions obtain, if the service is sufficiently dignified to 
be worthy of its high purpose, much may be achieved. 
Feeling will be dircce'ed and exalted, and the day’s work 
wih begin or end in the ri^ht spirit. The singing^ of 
suitable hymns is a highly important aspect of schoor 
worship. It is -a grcal mistake to supf)ose that the 
hymns should all cpme in the category. “ suitable for 

J. Skinner: Nurseries^of Christians ^ p. x6. 

* Ibid., p. 20. 
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chilcircn,” for there can be notliing* more insulting to 
the intelligence' of a 7/oung adolescent, or rijbre calcti- • 
lated to brinjg the whole act of worship into contenipt in 
his mind, than the imposidon of a succession of puerile, 
silly hymns. The great hyn^s of the faitj), both those 
thatif have come down to us from the early Fathers of 
the Church and those of the hynm-writers of more 
modern times« should he used. Daily assemblies also 
provide an opfiortunily for systern^tic reading of the 
Bible which ,c^n be; ofganically related to the general 
'^scheme of Scripture teaching that is followed in the 
school.' Prayerskmay be extempore if the headmaster 
or other«leadcr of the worfliip has a gift in this direction; 
otherwise it is advisable ,to use the well-tried prhyers of 
the Church’s lit\crgy.^ Finally, there is much to be said 
for the practice of giving an active paift in the service 
to thc'^ senior pupils, encouraging them to prepare 
and read ‘pordons of Scripture, and even to read 
prayers. , . 

In the secqud plac?^ we may note the corporate 
life pf the school as an important means of fostering 
the growth of Chrisdanr. In the relationships between 
master ind pupil, anH between pupil and pupil, we 
have golden opportunities for practising the Christian 
ethic. , There are further opportunities on the spovts 
field; ifideed, ‘playing the game’ is essentially a 
Christian virtue. It is easier to get an ideal school than 
an ideal state; and the creation' of a real Christian 
brotherhood in a school is not beyond the boundii of 
possibility. Such a school will be a li^ht on a hill that 
cannot be hid, and^no limit c?n be s^t to its influence 
in the larger community. In approaching such an ideal, 
boarding-schools have a clear advantage over day- 
1 Or those in a collection such a- A Book of Prayers for Schools 
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schools, -for they absorb the whole life of tneir, pupils 
daring term-time. 

Thirdly, we Ijave^ the teaching of Scripture and 
Christian doctrine. We must realize clearly ibat it is 
insufficient tp treat the Dib}e as great literatare, al- 
t}|ough indeed it is “one of the glories o^^ the literary 
heritage bequeathed to the English-speaking peoples.” ^ 
Nor will it suffice to treat it *ar> histUry, although, along 
with the literatur«^f ancient Gv^eece ahd Rome, it is 
the very foundation of our civilization, »We are con- 
cerned to teach the*Bible mainly because it is “the 
classic book of Christianity and fom;is-‘the. basis’* of tjic 
structure of Christian faith and worship.” * Christitir^ty 
is a historical religion, and the Bible constitutes the 
record of the events and movements^ that brought it 
into being. The Old Testament as well as the New 
must be studied, for the latter can be properly'^ under- 
stood only in the light of the former. In the Old 
Testament we have tlir cvolutj^ ,of ideas about God 
which, in the fulness of time, r^iade possible tne idea of 
His universal Fatherhood proclaimed by Jesus. ,And 
although it must always be ins^ted that religion is not 
merely a matter of intellectual conviction but something 
which disciplines the feelings and the will, it is wrong 
to’ suppose that the intellecluai element is uuiinjY)rt^nt. 
Christianity does have an intellectual content, 'and that 
is based on the Bible, For ^\l these reasons Scripture 
teaching is essential ibr Christian education. 

“ Tittle of permanent valu<j can be achieved by the 
method of taking isolated portions and squeezing a 
moral out of each. “ If /eligious instruction of any kind 
is to have a place in*the curriculum it shcxild be as well 
taught and effectively planned as any other branch of 
^ Sfiens Riport, p. 2081 ■ 
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study.”' ^ It should rank equally mth other* studies 
even to the cxteht of being an examination subject, and 
it should be subject to inspection. It cannot be'adte- 
quately treated except by a teacher who himself has 
clear ideas of the different /isjpects of Biblical study, .such 
as the growth of ideas about God, the development ^f 
moral standards towards the Christian ethic, the life 
and teaching tf Jesfus, tke'Toundation of the Christian 
Church, and Yhe bathes of* Chri«*^iaji ^theology. He 
ought to have a knc^wledge of ancient history that will 
^enable him to appreciate the background against which 
the Bifclc was ^ijittcn, and, he cannot afford to be 
igrforan^of the agreed conclusions of modern -scholar- 
ship. He must observe the stages of mental development 
in his pupils, and proceed step by step to the highesf of 
which they are capable. In a word, he should be not 
merely an^ enthusiast for Biblical study, but also a 
trained expert as regards its content and the methods 
suitable for its present'^tjon. In post-primary schools of 
all types the needs of s^dolesccncc call for a properly 
qualified specialist with a degree or diploma in Divinity, 
one who is able to d^al effectively with the questions 
and difficulties of intelligent pupils. But in primary 
schools also the teaching should be the best possible, 
and, be entrusted to those who have included Scripture 
or Divihity in their certificate. Some sixth-form 
masters, having themselves a philosophical bent^ may 
think it even worth while to discuss with their fonns the 
divergent interpretations pf life supplied by diffefertt 
philosophies and to present Christiaq theology 'in its 
philosophicarsetting. Some headmasters have found it 
possible to stimulate much interests among senior boys 
by a course of this character. 

' Spens Report, p. 207. 
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Difficulties must not be qvcflooked. One ^th^t is 
very obvi<>us arises from the size .of tho Bible. It is, of 
courje, a library rather than, a single book, and a certain 
degree of selection is necessary. Another difficulty arises 
from children leaving school at the age of fourteen, 
or even fifteen. It may well 6e* asked how VrAich c^yi be 
achieved with them. Perhaps the most the teacher can 
hope to do is to create an intprest^and^to lay founda- 
tions on which somc^ng may be» built Inter. But if and 
wheii' the slogan “ Secondary cdur^jition for all ” at last 
becomes a reality, this difficulty ought to disappear ,• 
and there ought to be further opportuni."iies,in cortnexion 
with the Youth Movement, • now so happily, m^jng 
rapid progress. The Gospels, Joo, which should be the 
cote of the tcacliing, present special difficulties of their 
own. It would DC idle to make light of such difficulties; 
yet the Spens Report stoudy maintains tha\ “the 
Biblical literature contains a body of perfeAly intellig- 
ible ideas which can he systematically presented and 
studied.’’ ^ It advises an >yi3jective ^and historical 
approach; pupils must learn what the books meant to 
those who wrote them and to those for whom they were 
written. “Scripture taught witA this purpose* in view 
is the best foundation for any other religious education 
given in the school concurrently or subserinently.” * 

Our fourth and not least important means of engender- 
ing a religious attitude towards life is the teacher’s 
personal influence. ‘^'‘It can hardly be disputed,” sa/s 
the^ *Spens Report, “ that the best teacher is one whosfi 
interest in the subject and ^desire to teach it proceed • 
from religious fajth.” * ,Wc would go further, and say * 
that he is bound to fojl in the main objecj.ive if he docs 
not have such an attitude, for the child’s attitudes arc 

1 Spens Report, p. ao8. Ibid., p. 309. 

% 
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shaf>cd in the main “ by sympathetic contagion and by 
suggestion from admired personalities.” ^ Even if ke 
docs have it, the effects qf his \york arc liable to be 
nullified by' the lack of it in certain of his colleagues. 
Skinner discusses this problem, painting a^hypothetical 
pichAre of? the harm thkt may be done by a master’s 
common-room ’ which contains “the genial and.gentie 
agnostic, the qutspeken ^theist, and the pungent anti- 
cleric,” * nono of whom t^kes fare to conceal his 
opinions ftorp his p;^pils. It is not suggested that such 
•have no right to undertake the wo'rk of education in our 
dc^moci acy, qr 4hat that bite noire of the National Union 
of rT* eaahers, a refigious test, should be imposed. The 
problem, however, is a ^eal one, and the issue must be 
faced some time and somehow.. No doubt it will* at 
least be agreed that, in the interests oV" fairness, unbe- 
lieving* and agnostic teachers must not, wittingly or 
unwittingly, hamper the efforts of their colleagues. 
But one M wants more jhan benevolent neutrality in the 
matter. Christianity <!Si<;not become the basis of the 
life and work of our schools of reconstruction unless we 
succeed in attracting tp the teaching profession large 
number^ of young men and women who are themselves 
believing and practising Christians. 

Since this book is sent forth from a residential training 
college V:onnected with an important branch of the 
Christian Church, it may perhaps fittingly conclude with 
a few remarks on the function of colleges of this type. 
Their position with regard to the matter under discussion 
is ’both interesting and important. Originally founded 
to train teachers for denominational schools, they have 
more and more been supplying tqafhers to the provided 

^ McDougall : An Outline of P^hology^ p. 43^. 

* Nurseries of Christians, p. 8. 
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schools^ The question whether or not they have ccSiscd 
to fulfil th^ir function, whether or, not their continuance 
is> justified, has oft^n beep raised. Are they mere 
anachronisms whose survival in a more’ enlightened 
age is dictated solely by reasons 6f sentiment^ They 
have been accused of being sefninaries in *which yj)ung 
people arc closely segregated' and kept from contacts 
with the society they will bo called# upoQ to serve; they 
have been stigmat^d as hotbeds of sectarianism. Stones 
have kgain an*d again been thyo^ at thcxti by those 
who are ignorant of their purpose. V7hat is -the truo 
position? What is their real justificatir«i to-day? 

We may say.^ to begin* wkh, tha*t they coyeef ^nd 
train for the teacliing profession large numbers of young 
men and women whq have been brought up in homes 
where Chris oafhity is believed in and practised. A 
college that is maintained and inspired by a x^eligious 
body, if it is wisely administered, if the authorities can 
succeed in rising to their tremendous responsibilities, is 
in a position to confirm, susJ^'iU, and infonr. the faith 
of such young people at a critical stage of their develop-, 
ment. Its ideal is to provide jji Christian brother*hood 
or sisterhood which will be a Source of strcxlgth and 
inspiration to all its members. 

• In such an institution the college chapel can’ be made 
the centre of the whole life. The effects of it^ services, 
if they are simple and dignified, with worthy singing of 
great bynms, with pr«aching*that is sound and informea 
by' a broad-minded sincerity, arc as important as they 
are faar-reaching in their ulfiihate effects on the educaflon 
of the whole coujitry. TJic services should be designed to 
meet the needs not^only of the menibers^who belong to 
the church of which the college is an organ, but also of 
those mefnbers who belong to other churches and to no 
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church. From the matrix of a good' chapel there is a 
spontaneous growth of Christian activity and fellowship 
in the college. Someone vyill rais^e the bogey of com- 
pulsory chapel. The writer can only reply that at 
Westminster Collegd it has., been found sufficient to 
explqjn to 'students that* chapel is, and is intended to 
be, the centre of college life. Such an explanatian, re- 
inforced by a l9ng tiaditipn, results in loyal attendance 
and support wi'^hout any recourse^ to roll-calls. Most 
students, inwall probability, are glad to be told definitely 
rvhat is expected of them in this ntatter. 

Resi(iential colleges with a religious foundation have 
thu»s 'a rpagnificent oppoKunity of being nurseries of 
Christian teachers. They do not have to import 
Christianity fron? without; rathqr is Christianity the 
very essence of their being. An impoVtant aspect of 
their werk must always be the study of the Bible and 
Christian dbetrine. They must have experts who arc 
qualified not only to lead and inspire the chapel services, 
but also to teach ^cripiyre in the light of modern 
^scholarship, to treat (Jhristian doctrine in broad- 
minded, scholarly fashipn, to convince students that 
such studies arc worth their best intellectual effort, and 
to prepare students to tackle the work in schools of 
various ty^es. 

If these' things are accomplished with even a propor- 
tion of the students an apologia for the continued 
existence of such voluntary colleges -is no longer needed. 
It is they, primarily, who must give effect to the piK)-» 
visibns of the Spens Report and the Archbisliops’ 
appeal, and to -the injunctions of The TirfieSy by providing 
the teachers required' by the schools.,. They have now to 
fulfil a function wider and more impoitant than that 
for which they were founded. Their purpose is nothing 
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less than the turning out from their walls oi a steady 
♦ supply ofjSnen and women who, will.be the leaven 
that A^ill leaven the vyhole lymp of national education, . 
not by disseminating distinctive and exclusive dogmas, 
but by beings themselves bTCoad-mirtded, large-hearted, 
sincere, and informed Chris?ia‘ns who arft tager ^nd 
well equipped to contribute to the reconstruction of the 
foundations of our Christian •cyilization 
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Gondidoi^ed reflexes, go 
Conflict, gg, 126, 127, rgB 
Conservatism, 34 »' 

Control subjects, IBS' 

Core o(^stud[ies, 142 
Courtly academies, 218 
Covenanters, 15 
.Cowper-Temple Q^ause, 241, 
Cox,J. W., 188 
Crafts, igg, 200, 202 
Craftsmanship, 232 
Critique of Practical Reason^ 63 
Critique of Pure Reasoriy 63 

f!iihhrrlgy R, P., 159 

Culture, f8, 104, 113, 117, 118, 
122,^139, 140, 157, 200, 205, 
206, 212, 216, 217, 219, 220, 
221, 226, 227, 228, 229, 230, 

‘ 231, 232; transmission of, 117, 
1 18 < 

Curriculum, the, 88, >07, 1 1 7, 

* 45 > 194-209, 211, 1J13, 
2i6i 224, 231, 233, 247 

t 

Darwinism, 28, 58, 91 
Davenport, E., 230 
Definition, 23 
Delinquency, 100, 150 
Democracy, 24, 41, 107, 138, 

156, 162, 163, 165, 228 
Demolins, E., loi 
Descartes, Rene, 54, 55, 141 
^'determinism, 62, 124, 125, 126 
cvelopmcnt, 86, 93, 98, 120, 
139; natural, 87, 93, 94, 95, 
102, 169; stages of, 98, 1 14, 
1 98, 206, 207, 208, 209, 230, 
248 

Dewey, John, 13, 26, 76, 77, 78, 
137, 196, 197, >99, 203, 205, 
220, 228 
Dialectic, 220 
Directresses, 168 
Discipleship, 168, igi 
'Discipline, 38, 103, 146, t, 5 ')-i 74 , 
247; and order, 156-1 58, 162; 
if tellectu«V, 175 -I03, 200, 202, 
231; meaning of term, 156, 157, 
168,’ ibg, 1 91; of natu»-al conse- 
quences, 96, 171-174 
Dualism, 54, 55 
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EcLBcncuu, 33-36, 85, 
Eddington, Sir Arthur, 65 
Eden, garden of, 1 14 
Educand, ig, 20, 120, 121,^ 122, 
136, 169, 227 - 
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* 43 . 
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332- 

,^.«alysis of 


notiixi of, 16—20; and philosophy, 

11-16, 18, 22-27, 29, 34*^35. 36. 

41, 47, 74, 85, 86. 89. 1 12, 137, 
>55* *75. 237, 238; and teach- 
ing, 19, 20; and the state, 37- 

42, 44-47; artiOtiaJ, 172; as 

fostering of natural dcvclop- 
Uicnt, 87, 93, 94, 95, 102- 1 10, 
i6i; as modifi'^'^tion of natural 
development, 13/, ’55, 169; as 
purposive process, 19, 2' . 150; 
Athenian, 51; bipolarity of, 19; 
Christian, 240-253; clas'»ual, 
142, 21 1, 221, 223, 224; cul- 
turjU, 226, 227, 22O, 2^9, ^3o, 
232; derivation of word, 16, 17; 
for leisure, 220, 228, 229, 232; 
for social service, 42-44, 138; 
general, 216, 217, 218, 219, 
224, 225, 229, 232; Greek, 220; 
humane, 216, 223, 224; idealism 
in, 1 12—135; individual aim in, 
,44—50; intellectual, 16, 134, 

*35i '36* >99» 206, 2og; liberal, 
2 i 6, 219, 220, 221, 222, 223, 
224, 225, 226, 227, 231; moral, 
16, 17, 39» 96, 103, 134, 135, 
136, ,169, 1 71, 173; naturalism 
in, 85—110; negative, 95, 96, 
104, 171; physical, 134, 13V, 
136,'* I 95 » ixjsitive, 95. 

96, 104; pragmatism in, 136- 
154; realism in, d*i 1-236; A’caJ- 
istic, 227, 230, 232; 

religion in, 237-253; religious, 
32, 103, 104,. 134, 135, 13C, 
240-^53; rhythm of, atoe-Qog; 
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Roman, 163; Scottish, 45 loi; 

• secondary, 45, 46, -226, 241, 
242, 249; vocial aim in, 42-^, 
124; Spartan, 39, 40; speciBc, 
217, 218, 219, 229; synthesis 
individual and social aims, 50— 
53, *24; technical 225, 227, 

, 231; universal^ 115; university, 

45, 117, 233; vdcational^ 196, 
‘216, 219, 224, '225, 226, 227, 
229, 230, 232, 233. 

Ediicanonal or)portunities, 38, 45, 

'47 

Educator, the, 19, 20, 94, 95, 96, 
104, 108, 109, /20, 1 2 1, 122, 
125, '136, ^3d, 142^ 143, i6fv 
161, 166, 168, i6g, 178, 184, 
195, 204, '>■05^ 227, 2I9, 230 
Einstein, Albert, 65 * 

vital ^ 28, 59 
Electrons, 57, 64, 2^5 
Emancipation, 158, 161, 162, 165, 
166, 1671*168, 169 
hmtle, or Educatvm^ 26, 87, 88, 92, 
95 » * 7 *, 173. 217 k 
Emotions, 176, 177, 189; discipline 
of, 32, 105, 106 ^ 

Endowment, 115, 126 
E''-w»g3, 55, 57, 62 
engineering, 219 
Lhgland, 45 * 

English, 142 

Environment, 79, 91, 95, 114, 115, 
146, 134, 135, I3>, 138, 168, 
178; adaptation or adjustment 
to, 28, 79, 91, log* 1 14, 116, 
175, 178; artefactual, 116, 134; 
cultural, 115, t(G, ^i7« iiB, 
178; physic^, 58, ^9, 60, 115, 
116. 178, i8s, 198; social, 49, 

, 178, 198 

Ethics of Aristotle, 24 
Eucken, Rudolf, 49, 50, 109, 1*3, 
124,244 

Evolution, 28, 56. 58, 60, 67, 86f 
go, 91, 114, J47; emergent, 114 
Examinations, 32, 108, ^43, 1447 
214, 248 , 

Excr isc, 188 

Existence, 70;, tfruggle for, 98, 

• 91, 109 
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KxpcHicncy, /S777, 238 
Experience, 54, 5f„ 60, 63, 64, 75, 
77, 80, 87, 100, in, 1 12, 113, 
129 , 13^, * 37 , *42, 143, * 45 , 

' *93, *94, *95. *9(>, *97, *9^, 
199, 202, 204, 205, 206, 21 1 
Exposition, loi 

Fact and pAcficTY, 181, 192, 193 
Faculties, 183, 184, 186, 190, 192, 
218 

Faith, 31 
Fascists, If), 24 
Fathers of the C^hurch, 246 
Fear, 103, 105,^160, 161, 162, i 33 , 
164 / " 

Pechner, Gustav Thr<idi)r, 61 
Feeling, 67, * 30 ,^ 59 , 241, 245, 

24V ' 

FichK'. JoluAin Gottlieb, 40 

Flux, 75, 76 

Form, and content, 63, 183, 191 
Formalism, 149 '• 

Forms, riatomc, 69, 70, 71, 72, 

73, 74 ' 

Free Ghurches, 243 
Freedom. 49, 103, 105, 106, 

*46, i55-*74, 219'“, 220, 221, 
222, 223, 224, 223 
Freewill, bi, 12b 
French Rcvoluiion, me, 8^ 

Freud, Sigmund, 9^^ *6 4^* 

FroebeJ, 1 ricdnch, 34, 07, 121 
FuJjcr, Thor 97 

Gamauw., ibB 

Genera-U? 2*0, 207, 20B, 2cq 
Geogri^ph'^ 100, ip, 179, 

* 95 , *99, ^>2, .j«M, 218, 220 
Gcomctiy, 100, 182, i8j, 220 
Germany, 40-42 
Glaucon, 12 

Gcid, 25, 62, on, 70, 71, 72, IIS, 
* 3 *. * 3 ^, *33. * 3 f, * 37 , 243, 

I 24^; fallici hood oi. 2,, 247 

QoebbeJs, Taul Joseph, 41, 42 
Good, foi^n of tJjc, 71, 72 128; 

the, 48, 123 

Goodness, 96, 128, 129, 130, 131, 
*32, *34, 222, ‘238 
Goipcl, the fourth, 7a 


Gospels, tf ?, 249 
Government, 106, io*», 157, 158, 
*59, *60; totalitarian, 37, 38, 
41, 42, 50, 162, 237 
Grammkr, 22 ) 

Grarul Tour, the, 2 ll 
Great War of 1914-1918, 28, 40, 
43,88,156,200" 

‘Greats,’ 224 

Greece, 87, 220, 247; Golden Agr 
of, 50, 220 
Greek. 221 
Greeks, the, 54, 56 
Green, 170 

Gymii.astics, 182 

Habits, 87, 90, 91, 195, 217 

Hadow Report, the, 230 

Halifax, Lord, 170 

Hall, G. Stanuy, 96 ^ 

Happiness, 90, 91, 92, 103, 234 

Hardy, G. H., 1 18 

Hart, L*., 124, ^25 

Haubrrle, 159 

IHdonisin, 90 

Hev'el, Georg W. F., 41, 62 

Heraclitus, 76 

Herbart, Johann Friedrich, 97, 
'b7. i7:» i7‘i> lOi 
Herbal tian steps, the, 208 
Heredity, 91, 12G; social, 91 
Hrioworship, ib8, 169, 191, 192, 
234, 233, 230 

History, 142, 145, 183, 195, 199, 
202, 203, 208, 214, 220, 247 
Hobbes, 'Fhomas, 47 
Home, 04, 102, 103, 198 
Homework, 32 
Horme, 59 

liurnaiiLsm, 73, 87, 1 39, 223, 

• 23B 

Hornanisis, 223, 226 • 

Humanities, I 13, i 1 7, 142, I*j 8 

• 

Humanity, 2(K), 2\6, 223,* 224 

22 ^, 22G, 22? 

Huxley, Aid* us, 13, i j, 2b, 141, 
142, 1,56 ib2, ibj, 167 
Huxlry, T. H., 172, 184, 212, 221, 
222 

Hymns, !i45, 251 
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IlypostatizatioD, 130,^86 
Hypoth^^ 137; the identity, 55 

5i. 55i Co, 6i, C^, 63, 
64, 65, 66-74, 84, 83f 85, 8 g^ 
108, no, Ma-135, 136, 138, 
139. >47. >7>. >73. >75. >92, 
>98, 1 99, *01, ao3, 204, 2 (jS, 
238; dynamic, 83, ii8, 139; 

' objective, 70; Platonic, 67-74, 
83,® 1 15, 118, 123; static, 1 18; 
subjective, 62, 63, 64, 66 , < 

Ideals, 109, 169, 170, 177, 189, 
19J, 201, 224 

Ideas; 79, 80, 118, 181, 192, 193, 
198, 2015, 208; Platonifi, 69, 70, 
7*. 72, 73. 74; universal, 23, 
74, 136, 176, 177 
Imagery, 98 
Imitatidh, 92, 191% 

ImpreAion, 51, 158, 160, 16 1, 

• 166-170 

Impulses, nati"''* 90, i#2, i6j, 

165 , 166 , 1 / 4 , 5 (2 
Individual and s«4cicty, 2^ 37-53> 

106 

Individuality, 48, 49, 51, 115, 

166, 197; spiritual, 49, 50 
Industrie Rcvolutinn, >27 
Influence, 16, 1 7, 19, 20, (,\y 127, 

157, 160, 161, i()8, 169, 170, 
182, 183, 191, 249, 250 
Information, 30, 1 41, *179, 180, 
181, 192 

IngerAum^ 206, 227 
Imight, 188 
Inspertion, 244, 24*8 
Instincts, 59, i u6, i 27 
Instruction, 140, i«)7, i')8, 170; 

formal, 196, 2<y3, 204 
lAtrgralists, 141 

Integration, 141, 142, 1+-^, 

• *203, 204 

Intcllectualism, 29, 30, ^r, ^8^ 

Intelligence, 141 “2^3, if*’-! 

31, 99, 12'S, 1 2 i¥, 2 v^ 

Interaction, dormne g)f,^ 

Interc*sts, 94, iVu 98, 1 '>8, 132, '90, 
194. *97. *98, 2 > 

203, 204, 208, 230, 231, 234, 235 


Interference, 94/469; of ^adults, 
• i7.Vo3, 104, 106, 139, 194 
InlrospeAiogi, 93 
InvAitivcness, ‘1 16, 134 
rard, 52 

ACOT^ 132 

ames, William, 74, 75, 76, 80, 
82, 8^, 187 • • 
eans, Sir James, "28, 64,*66, 67, 
•i 13 

renjjah, 92, 160 
, suits, 15 ^ 

cstu, arj, ng, ,33, 248 

J.4ncs, j'rnest, 23 4» 

Juilakiin, 2^ • 

Judgment, 80 
Junkers, 41 • 

KaNDFI., 1. L., 74 Kjm • 

Kant, Immanuel, 63, 64,^23 
KeSts, John, 128 • 

Kelvin, l#>rd, 27, 56 
Kindergartei), 12 1 
Knnwuig, 130 

Knuvvletige, 70, 76, ifS, 136, 140, 
I4t, 1 ^2, I43f 145, 147 151, 

i;4, 176 182, 191, 19-^, 198, 
^02, 203, 204, 

■200, 212, 217, 221, 222; and 
virtue, t’^, 177; as means of 
education, 20,29, 175 ^93. 
as power, 180, lOi, fl32, 193, 
p2o8; cliscipliiiary^vicw of, 178, 
182 nurture view of, 178- 

18.!, i< (), 1 02, 193 
K m vv 1 r I lge-s> x 93 
Ku*.x, |5 ,64 
Kohl- r, ‘>v , 7-) 

I AraAK Px.MT, the, 47 
I amarik, f'*an ?ip»iste, >38, Qi 
I.imbeih P.ilrae, 243 
1 angdon, j. N , 188 
I UiguaL-r, 197, IC9, 201’, J13, 2^l 
1 ipJarr, Pierre furnon, 137 
Katin, 1*14, it34 185, 221, 224 ^ 
Laviise, Lrnci»t, 141 
cf Plat8, 199 

Lc V-rrirr, J. J., 81 

l^den, 16 1 
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Learning, ioz:>to 2 , io8, 140, 141, 
143; 147, 151. X52, 204; 206; 
by doing, 44, 140; by rote, 180, 
183 

Lectures, 215 

Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, 62, 
119 

Leisure, 220, 228, 229, 232 
Lessons, 108; (Object, 30; privatfc, 
105, 106 

Leviathan, The, 47 
Leviticus, 133 
Liberalism, 34, 45, 4V., 238 
Libido, 59 ' 

Life-force, 31 > 

Litera Humaniores, 5f24‘ 

Literature, 116, 148, 197, 199, 
200, 202, 203, 215, 220, 

22r,, 223, 247, 249 
LocaV Education Authorities, 241 
Locke, John, 25, 26 
Lodge, Sir Oliver, 33 
Logic, ag, 31, 3a, 67, 8,. 151 
Love, 106, 133, 134, 160, 199 
Loyola, Ignatius, 21 
Lycui^gus, 38, 40 

Machine-tending, 228, 229, 234 
'MacMunn, N., 95, 158, 16 1 , ^ 
Magna Carta, 45 
Man, 12, 54, 56, 58s 59. 60, 66, 
.,67, 71, 72, 86, 90, 109, no, 
113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 

119, 120, J22, 124, 126, I-B, 
129, i 38 » ,« 39 » 142, 223, 224, 
238; brotherhood of, 25, 131; 
natural, 86, 87,^90, 109; nature 
of, 12, 54, 56, 5B, 59» 60, 115, 

120, 122, ^^27, 128; spirit of, 
129, 201, 205, 224 

Manners, 107, 108, 201 
Masochism, 164 
Mass-production, 228 
Mastersingers, The, 227 
MateKalism, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 
60, 65, 66 

Mathematics, 64, ^o, 113,^ 116, 

1 18, 144, 145, IS2, 179,' 182, 

183, 184, 185, 189, 190, 191, 

192, 19b, 199,^ 2p2, 203, 206, 

214, 215, 218, 221 


Matter, 65 66; and mind, 34, 55, 
62, 63, 64, 65 

McDougall, W., 59, 60, 90, 98 
Mean, the Golden, 34 
Mechamcalism, 27, 56, 57, 58, 61, 
86, 89 

Mechanics, 149 
Mechanics' Institufs, 180 
Memory, 187, 190 
Mental backgrounds, 193 
Metaphysics, 54, 78, 112, 118 
Method, the heuristic, 208, 209; 
the inductive, 29, 212; the pro- 
'ject, . 

Methodism, 33 

Middle - Ages, the, 24, 78, 184, 
218, 220 

Mill, John Stuart, 18 
\iilton, John, 21, 217, 239 
Mind, 66, 1 13; universal, di, 62,63 
Miicine, 59 * 

Models, 27 

Mohan*.medanism, 240 
Monads, 62 
Monism, 54, 55, 74 
Monroe, P., 89, 92, 93, 164 
Montessori, Maria, 34, 95, 102, 
161, 163, 168 

Morality, 37, 41, 43, 67, 103, 105, 
107, 113, 116, 12^, 129, 130, 
131 , >32, I33» nh >4^, 
>57, I73> >75; and religion, 
131-134 

Morals, 201, 227 
Mores, 131 
Moses, 133 
Motion, 56 

Motives, 90, 98, 158, 160, 169, 
197, 208, 234 
Munsterberg, H , 235 
Music, 40, 72, 73, 148, 199, 200, 
201, 220, 227, 239 
Myers, G. S., 188 

Napoleon, 73, 89 
National Union of Teachers, 144, 
25(f 

Natural s^cl'^ction, rf), 58 
Naturalism, 26, 48, 37, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 83, 85-1 1 ij ii5,.>>6, 120, 
ia>, >37, >38, 145, >7>» >78, 
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NaturalUfiv — continutd « 

'<§4i *95. *96, 203, ao4, 
an, 237 . 

Natucp, 65, 85, 86, 87, 88, ga, 
*09. **3. **7. 2cJb, 202; 
of child, 92, 93, 94, 97, 98, 102, 
103, 104, 105, 109, 120, 137. 
138, 161, 162^197; apiritua], no, 
114, 115, 122, 124, 128; uni- 
fortijity of, 6i 
Navigation, 218 
Nazis, 24, 41 
Neatness, 189 

Neill,' S., 17, rip3-i',cC, 16 1, 194 
Nepturfc, 81 

Neuroses, 99, 106 * 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 56, 65, aoa, 

239 

Nineteenth century, 27, 29, 155, 
‘ 161,179,212,22^241 

Nunn, i>ir Percy, ai, 41, 47, 48, 
^52, 59 . *01, 1 15, 146, iGq, 200, 
aoi, 202, 202. ^7 vU, 205, 206, 
207, 209. 235 

Olioer Twist, 185 
Omar Khayyam, 14 
Optimism, 1 19, 139 
Order, 156, 157, 158, lC'j, 163, 
16G, 167 

Original sin, iGo, iGa 

Paidocf.ntricism, g6, 97 
Panpsychism, 62 
Par^lelism, psychophysical, 55 
Parents, 94, 105, 172, 177, 1/3, 
235, 23G 

Patrick, G. VV. T., 81 
Peake, A. S., 131 
Pei ides, 50 
Persona, 51 

Personalty, 20, 49, 30, 31, 32, Go, 

1*5. *23, 134/ 139. 
iGd, 1 67, 1^1, 239 

Pcitaioz/i, 97 
Phaedo of Plato, 69* 71 
Phaedrus, 61 • ^ 

Phenomenalism, 63, 64 
Philosoph;;rs, la^ 69, 82, 93, 176; 
. Chrutian, 71, 7a * 


PhilMimhy, ii, #3, 74, 75, 77, 

■ 70, 82, na, 119, ^37, 139, 
176, 190, 281, 248; and politics, 
24.^34. 41. 46, 47; definition 
of, n-13, 137. 140; effect ojt 
on way of life. 14, 15, 78 
*lato, 41, 12, in, 23, 'll, 67, 68, 
69. 70. 7*. 72, 73. 89, 128, 
176, 182, i8cf, *99, ai6, ai8, 

» 220 , ’ 

Pldy, 103, 108, 148 
Play-v\'^iy, th^ loa 
Plejwurc ancAain, 90 
Pluralism, 5^ 80 
PJrtarch, 38, 39 
POctryd 199, 22/ 

Pocts, 203 
Politics, 24, 34, 46 

oi>Ari5totle, 24, 25, ijQJ, 220 
Pope, Alexander, 65 > 

Practical iv^rk, 140, 193 
Pragmatism, 74 3 ^, 83, 13G-154,’ 
*71. *73. *75. *7^^'. *92. 195. 
196, 204, 237, 238 
Prayen in school, 24O 
Precision, 20b, 207, 208, 209 
Presbyterianism, 33 
Problems, 77, 78. 79, 13C, 141^ 
M7, *52. 2054 

Progress, 29, 13O, 175. *77. *9^ 

/ropaganda,'223 
Protagoras, 139 
Protestaniisra, 42 
P'/ivcrhs, 133, 1 56, »^6o 
Psychoanalysis, 99, 106, 126, 127, 

234 

Psyxhology, 2f^J57, 78, 79, 93. 
95. 97. 9^ 9^' *2-^. *2^, *< 
127, 130, 134, i5o, iGi, 165 
76, 177, 186-189, 199, 235, 
136; N^Jtioi^il Institute of In- 
Justri.U,235: : he faculty, 18G, '92 
Puiushment, 39, io(>, 107, 1^8- 
160, 1O3 -1C3, 171 ; 'orporal, 99, 
*58. *59. *80. 1G3, 164, 165 ^ 
Pupil, 19 

Purpt^se, 147, '15*, 152:,^*53 

Ojwdrivium, tlie, 220 
Questioning, 1 7,^23 
(jjuintilian, ibj, 164, 218 
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Rayupnt, T./Ai3, 151, 15? , 
Realism, ^4, io<i, 211, 2I^;, 213^ 
214, 215, 216, 22s, 230,, 231; 
Platonic, 70; sense, 21 1, 212; 

I social, 2 1 1 

Reality, 12, 13, 53, 60, 61, 62, 

64* ^ 9 y 7 o» 7 *>' 7 - 2 » 7 t. <’ 5 » 7 ai 
80, 81, 82, 112^ 113, 1 18, 126, 
127.^136. 223 

Reason, 69, 70, 72 
Reasoning, q8 

Rccapitnlation thec^ry, 93 102. 

203, 208 

Re-education, 105 
Rfguning, 157 
l^;lativity, 33, 215 
Religion, 33, (17, 113, iiG, 130, 
i3'^i n3» 2ot, 239, 

241*, ^241, 242, 2 13, 24^, 247 
Renaisj^nct.^; the, 24, 87, 184, 199, 

. 211, 223 , , 

Repression, 39, 99, 105, 158-167 
Republic of Plato, il, j 2, 23, 24, 
68, 69, / I, 89, 218 
Rhetoric, n^o, ?2i 
Rodin, Auguste^ 1 1 [ 

Romance, 206, 207 
tRonie, 87 1 8 1, 2-17 
Rouss<au, I -‘an Jacques, 

86, 87, 88, 89, 92, 93, 95, 97/ 
98, lou, 109, 171,^173, 217 
Tv’s, the three, 46, 148, 195, 197, 
204, 205 , 

Ruediger, VVV C]., 189 * 

R R., 61, 8<5, 115-118, 12G, 

157 

Russel], B , 26 
Russell, D., ’'o3 

Sadism, 164 
St Augustine, 14 
St .Paul, 14, 132, 168, 176 
St 'Phom.is Aquinas, 32 
Candfford, P., 187 
5choldstiu^^^, 87 ^ 

•School, 9ri, 96, 97; prepared 
environment, 44;tas society, 44, 
53, loi, 106, 141) 148, 107; 

histones, 23O'; raurneyi, i(X>, 
102 


Schools, bearding, 10 1, 102, 103, 
246, 247; day, 2^-, ^ 247; 
elementary, 46, 143, 144, igj, 
196, 244 ; grammar, 224, 225, 
226, 230, 2/} I, 232; infant, 102, 
1 48; junior technical, 226, 23:, 
232; London central, 230; post- 
primary, 248; '•pnmary, ^248; 
pubhr, 43, 16 1, 225; secondary, 
143, 231. 242, 24.^; senior, 144, 
149» 230; technical high, 231, 
*‘232; trade, 225, 226, 230; 
vocational, 232 

Science, •56, 57,, 58, 59, C;, 62 
64, 65, 66, 71, 86, 91, n6, 1 19, 
124, >.42, 198, 206, 207, 21 1, 
212, 215, 219, 221; in school, 
30, uxs 148, M9, 153, 179, 
'183, 196, 198, 199, 200, 202, 
203, 212, 2W„ 232 
Scotland, 45, 160 
Scripture, 142; in school, 32, 24f», 
2t2,^Jf46, 247. 248, 249, 252 
Secularism, 241 

Segregation of students, 233, 251 
Self, the, 1 1 3, 165 
Self asseiiion, 162 
.Self discipline, 145, 169, 170, 191, 
22 2 

Self-education, 19, 20, 95 
Seif eduiat-tis, 180 
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